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PART II.— (Continued.) 
OF TRUTH. 



SECTION IV. 
OP TRUTH OF EARTH. 



CHAPTERL 

OF GENERAL STBUCTUBE. 

Bt truth of earth, we mean the faithful representation 
of the facts and forms of the bare ground, considered as 
entirely divested of vegetation, through whatever dis- 
guise, or under whatever modification the _ 
clothing of the landscape may occasion, the organizauon 

n J • i. XI. 1 J • i. 1 1 of the earth, and 

(iround is to the landscape painter what their importance 
the naked human body is to the historical. 
The growth of vegetation, the action of water, and even 
of clouds upon it and around it, are so far subject and 
8u1x>rdinate to its forms, as the folds of the dress and the 
fall of the hair are to the modulation of the animal anat- 
omy. Nor is this anatomy always so concealed, but in 
all sublime compositions, whether of nature or art, it 
must be seen in its naked purity. The laws of the 
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organization of the earth are distinct and fixed as those 
of the animal frame, simpler and broader, but equally 
authoritative and inviolable. Their results may be ar- 
rived at without knowledge of the interior mechanism ; 
but for that very reason ignorance of them is the more 
disgraceful, and violation of them more unpardonable. 
They are in the landscape the foundation of all other 
truths — the most necessary, therefore, even if they were 
not in themselves attractive ; but they are as beautiful 
as they are essential, and every abandonment of them by 
the artist must end in deformity as it begins in falsehood. 
That such abandonment is constant and total in the 
works of the old masters, has escaped detection, only 
I s. The alight l>6cause of persous generally cognizant of 

hMpSd^to^^" ^^*' *^^ ^^^^ ®P®^* *"^® enough in hill 
t^ by*modCTii couutries to pcrccivc the certainty of the 
""^- laws of hill anatomy; and because few, 

even of those who possess such opportunities, ever think 
of the common earth beneath their feet, as anything pos- 
sessing specific form, or governed by steadfast principles. 
That such abandonment should have taken place cannot 
be surprising, after what we have seen of their fidelity to 
skies. Those artists who, day after day, could so falsely 
represent what was forever before their eyes, when it was 
to be one of the most important and attractive parts of 
their picture, can scarcely be expected to give with truth 
what they could see only partially and at intervals, and 
what was only to be in their picture a blue line in the 
horizon, or a bright spot imder the feet of their figures. 

That such should be all the spac^ allotted by the old 
landscape painters to the most magnificent phenomena 
of nature ; that the only traces of those Apennines, which 
in Claude's walks along the brow of the Pincian, forever 
bounded his horizon with their azure wall, should, in his 
pictures, be a cold white outline in the extreme of his 
tame distance ; and that Salvator's sojourns among their 
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fostnesses should only have taught him to shelter his 
banditti with such paltry morsels of crag as an Alpine 
stream would toss down before it like a foam-globe; 
though it may indeed excite our surprise, will, perhaps, 
when we have seen how these slight passages are exe- 
cuted, be rather a subject of congratulation than of re- 
gret. It might, indeed, have shortened our labor in the 
investigation of mountain truth, had not modem artists 
been so vast, comprehensive, and multitudinous in their 
mountain drawings, as to compel us, in order to form 
the slightest estimate of their knowledge, to enter into 
some examination of every variety of hill scenery. We 
shall first gain some general notion of the broad organi- 
zation of large masses, and then take those masses to 
pieces, until we come down to the crumbling soil of the 
foreground. 

Mountains are, to the rest of the body of the earth, 
what violent muscular action is to the body of man. 
The muscles and tendons of its anatomy 

.- ... 1 1 i 'ir^ 18. General Btruct- 

are, in the mountam, brought out with ore of the earth. 

« , , . # 11 - The hills are its 

fierce and convulsive energy, full of expres- action, the plains 
sion, passion, and strength ; the plains and 
the lower hills are the repose and the effortless motion 
of the frame, when its muscles lie dormant and concealed 
beneath the lines of its beauty, yet ruling those lines in 
their every imdulation. This, then, is the first grand 
principle of the truth of the earth. The spirit of the hills 
is action; that of the lowlands^ repose; and between 
these there is to be f oimd every variety of motion and of 
rest; from the inactive plain, sleeping like the firma- 
ment, with cities for stars, to the fiery peaks, which, 
with heaving bosoms and exulting limbs, with the clouds 
drifting like hair from their bright foreheads, lift up 
their Titan hands to Heaven, saying, "I live forever ! " 

But there is this difference between the action of the 
earth, and that of a living creature, that while the exerted 
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limb marks its bones and tendons through the flesh, 

the excited earth casts off the flesh altogether, and its 

. w . . bones come out from beneath. Mountains 

come oat from are the boues of the earth, their highest 

anderneath the . . i i x i l t -l 

plains, and are peaks are invariably those parts of its 

uieir support. . i*i«ii i> i>i •■! 

anatomy which m the plains lie buned un- 
der five and twenty thousand feet of solid thickness 
of superincumbent soil, and which spring up in the 
mountain ranges in vast pyramids or wedges, flinging 
their garment of earth away from them on each side. 
The masses of the lower hills are laid over and against 
their sides, like the masses of lateral masonry against 
the skeleton arch of an imfinished bridge, except that 
they slope up to and lean against the central ridge : and 
finally, upon the slopes of these lower hills are strewed 
the level beds of sprinkled gravel, sand, and clay, which 
form the extent of the champaign. Here then is another 
grand principle of the truth of earth, that the mountains 
must come from under all, and be the support of all ; and 
that everything also must be laid in their arms, heap 
above heap, the plains being the uppermost. Opposed 
to this truth is every appearance of the hills being laid 
upon the plains, or built upon them. Nor is this a truth 
only of the earth on a large scale, for every minor rock 
(in position) comes out from the soil about it as an island 
out of the sea, lifting the earth near it like waves beat- 
ing on its sides. 

Such being the structure of the framework of the earth, 
it is next to be remembered that all soil whatsoever, 
I 5. structme of whcrcver it is accumulated in greater 
£fy^l*^*T*hefr quantity than is sufficient to nourish the 
^SSteTby qS5 ^oss of the wallflowcr, has been so, either 
''■**'• by the direct transporting agency of water, 

or under the guiding influence and power of water. All 
plains capable of cultivation are deposits from some kind 
of water — some from swift and tremendous currents. 
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leaving their soil in sweeping banks and farrowed ridges 
—others, and this is in mountain districts almost invari- 
ably the case, by slow deposit from a quiet lake in the 
mountain hollow, which has been gradually filled by the 
soil carried into it by streams, which soil is of course 
finally left spread at the exact level of the surface of the 
former lake, as level as the quiet water itself. Hence we 
constantly meet with plains in hill districts, which fill 
the hollows of the hills with as perfect and faultless a 
level as water, and out of which the steep rocks rise at 
the edge with as little-previous disturbance, or indication 
of their forms beneath, as they do from the margin of a 
quiet lake. Every delta — and there is one at the head of 
every lake in every hill-district — supplies an instance of 
this. The rocks at Altorf plunge beneath the plain, 
which the lake has left, at as sharp an angle as they do 
into the lake itself beside the chapel of Tell. The plain 
of the Arve, at Sallenche, is terminated so sharply by 
the hills to the south-east, that I have seen a man sleep- 
ing with his back supported against the mountain, and 
his legs stretched on the plain ; the slope which sup- 
ported his back rising 5,000 feet above him, and the 
couch of his legs stretched for-five miles before him. In 
distant effect these champaigns lie like deep, blue, undis- 
turbed water, while the mighty hills around them burst 
out from beneath, raging and tossing like a tumultuous 
sea. The valleys of Meyringen, Interlachen, Altorf, Sal- 
lenche, St. Jean de Maurienne ; the great plain of Lom- 
bardy itself, as seen from Milan or Padua, under the 
Alps, the Euganeans, and the Apennines; and the 
Campo Felice under Vesuvius, are a few, out of the thou- 
sand instances, which must occur at once to the mind of 
every traveller. 

Let the reader now open Rogers's Italy, at the seven- 
teenth page, and look at the vignette which heads it of 
the battle of Marengo. It needs no comment. It can- 
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not but carry with it, after what has been said, the in- 
stant conviction that Turner is as much of a geologist as 
^ he is of a painter. It is a summary of all we 
bj Tnrner'B Ha- have been Saying, and a summary so dis- 
tinct and clear, that without any such expla- 
nation it must have forced upon the mind the impression 
of such facts — of the plunging of the hills underneath 
the plain — of the perfect level and repose of this latter 
laid in their arms, and of the tumultuous action of the 
emergent summits. 

We find, according to this its internal structure, which, 
I believe, with the assistance of Turner, can scarcely now 
IT. General diYi- be misunderstood, that the earth may be 
SSft^'*"f?Sm considered as divided into three great 
^^Inve^ga^ classcs of formation, which geology has al- 
"*^- ready named for us. Primary — the rocks, 

which, though in position lower than all others, rise to 
form the central peaks, or interior nuclei of all mountain 
ranges. Secondary — the rocks which are laid in beds 
above these, and which form the greater proportion of 
all hill scenery. Tertiary — the light beds of sand, gravel, 
and clay, which are strewed upon the surface of all, form- 
ing plains and habitable territory for man. We shall find 
it convenient, in examining the truth of art, to adopt, with 
a little modification, the geological arrangement, consid- 
ering first, the formation and character of the highest or 
central peaks; then the general structure of the lower 
mountains, including in this division those composed of 
the various slates which a geologist would call primary ; 
and, lastly, the minutiaa and most delicate characters of 
the beds of these hills, when they are so near as to be- 
come foregroxmd objects, and the structure of the com- 
mon soil which usually forms the greater space of an ar- 
tist's foreground. Hence our task will arrange itself into 
three divisions — the investigation of the central moun- 
tains, of the interior mountains, and of the foreground. 



CHAPTEE n. 

OP THE CENTRAL MOUNTAINS. 

It does not always follow, because a mountain is the 
highest of its group, that it is in reality one of the cen- 
tral range. The Jungfrau is only surpassed in elevation, 
in the chain of which it is a member, by the 1 1. similar char- 
Schreckhom and Finster- Aarhom ; but it frirt^^tal^ii 
is entirely a secondary mountain. But the p"** °^ ^^ ^^^^ 
central peaks are usually the highest, and may be con- 
sidered as the chief components of all mountain scenery 
in the snowy regions. Being composed of the same 
rocks in all countries, their external character is the 
same everywhere. Its chief essential points are the fol- 
lowing : 

Their summits are almost invariably either pyramids 
or wedges. Domes may be formed by superincumbent 
snow, or appear to be formed by the con- 
tinuous outline of a sharp ridge seen trans- rangemente in py- 
versely, with its precipice to the spectator ; divided by vertical 
but wherever a rock appears, the upper- 
most termination of that rock will be a steep edgy ridge, 
or a sharp point, very rarely presenting even a gentle 
slope on any of its sides, but usually inaccessible unless 
encumbered with snow. 

These pyramids and wedges split vertically, or nearly 
so, giving smooth faces of rock, either perpendicular or 
very steeply inclined, which appear to be laid against 
the central wedge or peak, like planks upright against a 
walL The surfaces of these show close parallelism; 
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their fissures are vertical, and cut them smoothly, like 
the edges of shaped planks. Often groups of these 
planks, if I may so call them, rise higher than those be- 
tween them and the central ridge, forming detached 
ridges inclining towards the central one. The planks 
are cut transversely, sometimes by graceful curv^ilinear 
fissures ; sometimes by straight fissures, which are com- 
monly parallel to the slope of one of the sides of the 
peak, while the main direction of the planks or leaves is 
parallel to that of its other side, or points directly to its 
summit. But the universal law of fracture is — first, that 
it is clean and sharp, having a perfectly smooth surface, 
and a perfectly sharp edge to all the fissures ; secondly, 
that every fissure is steeply inclined, and that a horizon- 
tal line, or one approaching to it, is an impossibility, ex- 
cept in some turn of a curve. 

Hence, however the light may fall, these peaks are 
seen marked with shari> and defined shadows, indicating 
13. Canfling the Square edges of the planks of which 
Smb^fn^m^^- they are made up, which shadows some- 
chokeorroae. timcs are vertical, pointing to the sum- 
mit ; but are oftener parallel to one of the sides of the 
peak, and intei-sected by a second series, parallel to the 
other side. Where there has been much disintegi*ation, 
the peak is often surrounded with groups of lower ridges 
or peaks, like the leaves of an artichoke or a rose, all evi- 
dently paii; and parcel of the great peak; but falling 
back from it, as if it were a budding flower, expanding 
its leaves one by one. 

Now, if I were giving a lecture on geology, and were 
searching for some means of gi\dng the most faithful 

idea possible of the external appearance 

14. The falthfnl \ r xi • 

statement of these caused by this structurc of the primary 

facts hv Tumer in 

his Alps at Day- hiUs, I should throw my geological out- 
lines aside, and take up Turner's vignette 
of the Alps at Daybreak. After what has been said, a 
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single glance at it will be enough. Observe the exqui- 
site decision with which the edge of the uppermost plank 
of the great peak is indicated by its clear dark side and 
sharp shadow; then the rise of the second low ridge on 
its side, only to descend again precisely in the same 
hne ; the two fissures of this peak, one pointing to its 
summit, the other rigidly parallel to the great slope 
which descends towards the sun ; then the sharp white 
aiguille on the right, with the great fissure from its sum- 
mit, rigidly and severely square, as marked below, where 
another edge of rock is laid upon it. But this is not all ; 
the black rock in the foreground is equally a member of 
the mass, its chief slope parallel with that of the moun- 
tain, and all its fissures and lines inclined in the same 
direction ; and, to complete the mass of evidence more 
forcibly still, we have the dark mass on the left articu- 
lated with absolute right lines, as parallel as if they had 
been drawn with a ruler, indicating the tops of two of 
these huge plates or planks, pointing, with the universal 
tendency, to the great ridge, and intersected by fissures 
parallel to it. Throughout the extent of mountain, not 
one horizontal line, nor an approach to it, is discernible. 
This cannot be chance — it cannot be composition — it 
may not be beautiful — perhaps nature is very wrong to 
be so parallel, and very disagreeable in being so 
straight ; — but this is nature, whether we admire it or not. 
In the vignette illustration to Jacqueline, we have an- 
other series of peaks, whose structure is less developed, 
owing to their distance, but equally clear ,„ _ ^ 

J r -xi-^ 1 • 11 -J. ^ "^ .. . §5. Vlenette of 

and faithful m all points, as far as it is the Andfee and 

othere. 

given. But the vignette of Aosta, in the 
Italy, is perhaps more striking than any that could be 
named for its rendering of the perfect parallelism of the 
lower and smaller peaks with the great lines of the mass 
they compose; and that of the Andes, the second in 
Campbell, for its indication of the multitudes of the verti- 

3 
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cal and plank-like beds arranged almost like the leaves 
of a flower. This last especially, one of the very noblest, 
most faithful, most scientific statements of mountain 
form which even Turner has ever made, can leave little 
more to be said or doubted. 

Now, whenever these vast peaks, rising from 12,000 to 
24,000 feet above the sea, form part of anything like a 

landscape, that is to say, whenever the spec- 

16. Necessary , 

distance, and con- tator beholds them from the region of vege- 

seqnent aerial ef • i i • # i • i i i • i 

feet on all sac h tation, or even from any distance at which 

moantains. •!• •iii j ii* ft • 

it IS possible to get something like a view 
of their whole mass, they must be at so great a distance 
from him as to become aerial and faint in all their details. 
Their summits, and all those higher masses of whose 
character we have been speaking, can by no possibility 
be nearer to him than twelve or fifteen miles ; to approach 
them nearer he must climb — must leave the region of 
vegetation, and must confine his view to a part, and that 
a very limited one, of the mountain he is ascending. 
Whenever, therefore, these mountains are seen over any- 
thing like vegetation, or are seen in mass, they must be 
in the far distance. Most artists would treat an horizon 
fifteen miles oflf very much as if it were mere air ; and 
though the greater clearness of the upper air permits 
the high summits to be seen with extraordinary distinct- 
ness, yet they never can by any possibility have dark or 
deep shadows, or intense dark relief against a light. 
Clear they may be, but faint they must be, and their 
great and prevailing characteristic, as distinguished from 
other moimtains, is want of apparent solidity. They 
rise in the morning light rather like sharp shades, cast 
up into the sky, than solid earth. Their lights are pure, 
roseate, and cloud-like — their shadows transparent, pale, 
and opalescent, and often indistinguishable from the air 
around them, so that the mountain-top is seen in the 
heaven only by its flakes of motionless fire. 
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Now, let me once more ask, though I am sufficiently 
tired of asking, what record have we of anything like 
this in the works of the old masters t | 7, fp^tai want 
There is no vestige in any existing picture °f 3r '^h??^ 
of the slightest effort to represent the en»iii«wdaitart. 
high hill ranges; and as for such drawing of their 
forms as we have found in Turner, we might as well look 
for them among the Chinese. Very possibly it may be 
all quite right — very probably these men showed the 
most cultivated taste, the most unerring judgment, in 
filling their pictures with mole-hills and sand-heaps. 
Very probably the withered and poisonous banks of 
Avemus, and the sand and cinders of the Campagna, are 
much more sublime things than the Alps ; but still what 
limited truth it is, if truth it be, when through the last 
fifty pages we have been pointing out fact after fact, 
scene after scene, in clouds and hills (and not individual 
facts nor scenes, but great and important classes of them,) 
and still we have nothing to say when we come to the 
old masters but, " they are not here." Yet this is what 
we hear so constantly called painting " general " nature. 

Although, however, there is no vestige among the old 
masters of any effort to represent the attributes of the 
higher mountains seen in comparative 
proximity, we are not altogether left with- thereprcBentar 

. .1 #11-1 • Ai iij» tions of Alps In 

out evidence of their having thought of the distances of 
them as sources of light in the extreme 
distance, as for example, in that of the reputed Claude in 
our National (Jallery, called the Marriage of Isaac and 
Bebecca. I have not the slightest doubt of its being a 
most execrable copy ; for there is not one touch nor line 
of even decent painting in the whole picture; but as 
connoisseurs have considered it a Claude, as it has been 
put in our Gallery for a Claude, and as people admire it 
every day for a Claude, I may at least presume it has 
those qualities of Claude in it which are wont to excite 
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the public admiration, though it possesses none of those 
which sometimes give him claim to it ; and I have so 
reasoned, and shall continue to reason upon it, especially 
with respect to facts of fonn, which cannot have been 
much altered by the copyist. In the distance of that 
picture (as well as in that of the Sinon before Priam, 
which I have little doubt is at least partially original, 
and whose central group of trees is a very noble piece 
of painting) is something white, which I believe must 
1 9. Their total be intended for a snowy mountain, be- 
tn^^ Mid**aeriai cause I do not see that it can well be in- 
diBtance. tended for anything else. Now, no moun- 

tain of elevation sufficient to be so sheeted with perpetual 
snow, can by any possibility sink so low on the horizon 
as this something of Claude's, unless it be at a distance 
of from fifty to seventy miles. At such distances, 
though the outline is invariably sharp and edgy to an 
excess, yet all the circumstances of aerial perspective, 
faintness of shadow, and isolation of light, which I have 
described as characteristic of the Alps fifteen miles off, 
take place, of course, in a threefold degree ; the moun- 
tains rise from the horizon like transparent films, only 
distinguishable from mist by their excessively keen 
edges, and their brilliant flashes of sudden light ; they 
are as imsubstantial as the air itself, and impress their 
enormous size by means of this aerialness, in a far 
greater degree at these vast distances, than even when 
towering above the spectator's head. Now, I ask of the 
candid observer, if there be the smallest vestige of an 
effort to attain — if there be the most miserable, the most 
contemptible shadow of attainment of such an effect by 
Claude! Does that white thing on the horizon look 
seventy miles off? Is it faint, or fading, or to be looked 
for by the eye before it can be found out ? Does it look 
high? does it look large? does it look impressive? 
You cannot but feel that there is not a vestige of any 
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kind or species of truth in that horizon ; and that, how- 
ever artistical it may be, as giving brilliancy to the dis- 
tance, (though, as far as I have any feeling in the mat- 
ter, it only gives coldness,) it is, in the very branch of 
art on which Claude's reputation chiefly rests, aerial 
perspective, hurling defiance to nature in her very 
teeth. 

But there are worse failures yet in this unlucky dis- 
tance. Aerial perspective is not a matter of paramount 
importance, because nature infringes its 
laws herself, and boldly too, though never tionof epeciflc 
in a case like this before us ; but there are 
some laws which nature never violates — her laws of form. 
No mountain was ever raised to the level of perpetual 
snow, without an infinite multiplicity of form. Its 
foundation is built of a hundred minor mountains, and, 
from these, great buttresses run in converging ridges to 
the central peak. Thee is no exception to this rule ; no 
mountain 15,000 feet high is ever raised without such 
preparation and variety of outwork. Consequently, in 
distant eflfect, when chains of such peaks are visible at 
once, the multiplicity of form is absolutely oceanic ; and 
though it is possible in near scenes to find vast and 
simple masses composed of lines which run unbroken 
for a thousand feet, or more, it is physically impossible 
when these masses are thrown seventy miles back, to 
have simple outlines, for then these large features be- 
come mere jags, and hillocks, and are heaped and 
huddled together with endless confusion. To get a sim- 
ple form, seventy miles away, mountain lines would be 
required unbroken for leagues ; and this, I repeat, is phys- 
ically impossible. Hence these mountains of Claude, 
having no indication of the steep vertical summits which 
we have shown to be the characteristic of the central 
ridges, having soft edges instead of decisive ones, simple 
forms (one line to the plain on each side) instead of 
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varied and broken ones, and being painted with a crude 
raw white, having no transparency, nor filminess, nor air 
in it, instead of rising in the opalescent mystery which 
invariably characterizes the distant snows, have the 
forms and the colors of heaps of chalk in a lime-kiln, 
not of Alps. They are destitute of energy, of height, of 
distance, of splendor, and of variety, and are the work of 
a man, whether Claude or not, who had neither feeling 
for nature, nor knowledge of art. 

I should not, however, insist upon the faults of this 
picture, believing it to be a copy, if I had ever seen, even 
1 11. Even In his ^ ^ most genuine works, an extreme dis- 
best works. taucc of Claudc with any of the essential 

characters of nature. But although in his better pict- 
ures we have always beautiful drawing of the air, which 
in the copy before us is entirely wanting, the real 
features of the extreme mountain distance are equally 
neglected or maligned in all. There is, indeed, air be- 
tween us and it; but ten miles, not seventy miles of 
space. Let us observe a little more closely the practice 
of nature in such cases. 

The multiplicity of form which I have shown to be 
necessary in the outline, is not less felt in the body of 

the mass. For, in all extensive hill ranges, 

I 18. Farther 11- ,, ij-ii.iT.- 

loBtration of the there are five or six lateral chains separ- 

distant character iii -i n i*i* ii 

of mountain ated by deep valleys, which nse between 

the spectator and the central ridge, show- 
ing their tops one over another, wave beyond wave, imtil 
the eye is carried back to the faintest and highest forms 
of the principal chain. These successive ridges, and I 
speak now not merely of the Alps, but of mountains 
generally, even as low as 3,000 feet above the sea, show 
themselves in extreme distance merely as vertical shades, 
with very sharp outlines, detached from one another by 
greater intensity, according to their nearness. It is with 
the utmost difficulty that the eye can discern any so- 
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lidity or roundness in them ; the lights and shades of 
solid form are both equally lost in the blue of the atmos- 
phere, and the mountain tells only as a flat, sharp-edged 
film, of which multitudes intersect and overtop one an- 
other, separated by the greater faintness of the retiring 
masses. This is the most simple and easily imitated 
arrangement possible, and yet, both in nature and art, 
it expresses distance and size in a way otherwise quite 
unattainable. For thus, the whole mass of one mountain 
being of one shade only, the smallest possible diflference 
in shade will serve completely to detach it from another, 
and thus ten or twelve distances may be made evident, 
when the darkest and nearest is an aerial gray as faint 
as the sky ; and the beauty of such arrangements carried 
out as nature carries them, to their highest degree, is, 
perhaps, the most striking feature connected with hill 
scenery : you will never, by any chance, perceive in ex- 
treme distance, anything like solid form 
or projection of the hills. Each is a dead, sive'appeanmce of 
flat, perpendicular film or shade, with a *i»**^<^y- 
sharp edge darkest at the summit, and lost as it de- 
scends, and about equally dark whether turned towards 
the light or from it ; and of these successive films of 
mountain you will probably have half a dozen, one be- 
hind another, all showing with perfect clearness their 
every chasm and peak in the outline, and not one of them 
showing the slightest vestige of solidity, but on the con- 
trary, looking so thoroughly transparent, that if it so 
happens, as I have seen frequently, that a conical near 
hill meets with its summit the separation of two distant 
ones, so that the right-hand slope of the nearer hill forms 
an apparent continuation of the right-hand slope of the 
left-hand farther hill, and vice versa, it is impossible to 
get rid of the impression that one of the more distant 
peaks is seen through the other. 
I may point out in illustration of these facts, the en- 
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gravings of two drawin<^s of precisely the same chain 
of distant hills, — StanfielcVs Borromean Islands, with the 
I 14. niuBtrated St. Gothard in the distance, and Turner's 
T^Si^l^d^'aSiS- Arona, also with the St. Gothard in the 
m^ ?B^Lid^"5 distance. Far be it from me to indicate 
the latter. ^j^^ former of these plates as in any way 

exemplifying the power of Stanfield, or aflfecting' his 
reputation ; it is an unlucky drawing, murdered by the 
engraver, and as far from being characteristic of Stan- 
field as it is from being like nature, but it is just what I 
want, to illustrate the particular error of which I speak ; 
and I prefer showing this error where it accidentally 
exists in the works of a really great artist, standing there 
alone, to point it out where it is confused wdth other 
faults and falsehoods in the works of inferior hands. 
The former of these plates is an example of everythin 
which a hill distance is not, and the latter of everythin 
which it is. In the former, we have the mountains cov- 
ered with patchy lights, which being of equal intensity 
whether near or distant, confuse all the distances to- 
gether ; while the eye, perceiving that the light falls so 
as to give details of solid form, yet finding nothing but 
insipid and formless spaces displayed by it, is compelled 
to suppose that the whole body of the hill is equally 
monotonous and devoid of character ; and the eflfect upon 
it is not one whit more impressive and agreeable than 
might be received from a group of sand-heaps, washed 
into uniformity by recent rain. 

Compare with this the distance of Turner in Arona. 
It is totally impossible here to say which way the light 
115. Tnrnefs ^^^ on the distant hills, excei>t by the 
^^^^ slightly increased decision of their edges 

turned towards it, but the greatest attention is paid to 
get these edges decisive, yet full of gradation, and per- 
fectly true in character of form. All the rest of the 
mountain is then indistinguishable haze, and by the 
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bringing of these edges more and more decisively over 
one another, Turner has given us between the right-hand 
side of the picture and the snow, fifteen distinct distances, 
yet every one of these distances in itself palpitating, 
changeful, and suggesting subdivision into countless 
multitude. Something of this is traceable even in the 
engraving, and all the essential characters are perfectly 
well marked. I think even the least experienced eye 
can scarcely but feel the truth of this distance as com- 
pared with Stanfield*s. In the latter, the eye gets some- 
thing of the form, and therefore wonders it sees no 
more ; the impression on it, therefore, is of hills within 
distinctly visible distance, indiscernible through want of 
light or dim atmosphere ; and the effect is, of course, 
smallness of space, with obscurity of light and thickness 
of air. In Turner's the eye gets nothing of the sub- 
stance, and wonders it sees so much of the outline ; the 
impression is, therefore, of mountains too far off to be 
ever distinctly seen, rendered clear by brilliancy of light 
and purity of atmosj^here ; and the effect, consequently, 
vastness of space, with intensity of light and crystalline 
transparency of air. 

These truths are invariably given in every one of 
Turner's distances, that is to say, we have always in 
them two principal facts forced on our no- 

.. , /»i • e 8 16. Extreme 

tice; transparency, or nlminess oi mass, distance of large 

, . , i» J A 1 X objects always 

and excessive sharpness of edge. And i characterized by 

., i-TTj^'«i XI' T_ very sharp outline. 

Wish particularly to insist upon this sharp- 
ness of edge, because it is not a casual or changeful habit 
of nature; it is the unfailing characteristic of all very 
great distances. It is quite a mistake to suppose that 
slurred or melting lines are characteristic of distant 
large objects ; they may bo so, as before observed, (Sec. 
n. Chap. IV. § 4,) when the focus of the eye is not 
adapted to them; but, when the eye is really directed 
to the distance, melting lines are characteristic only of 
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thick mist and vapor between us and tha object, not of 
the removal of the object. If a thing* has character 
upon its outline, as a tree for instance, or a mossy stone, 
the farther it is removed from us, the sharper the out- 
line of the whole mass will become, though in doing so, 
the particular details which make up the character will 
become confused in the manner described in the same 
chapter. A tree fifty yards from us, taken as a mass, has 
a soft outline, because the leaves and interstices have 
some effect on the eye. But put it ten miles off against 
the sky, and its outline will be so sharp that you cannot 
tell it from a rock. There are three trees on the Mont 
Saleve, about five miles from Geneva, which from the 
city, as they stand on the ridge of the hill, are seen de- 
fined against the sky. The keenest eye in the world 
could not tell them from stones. So in a mountain five 
or six miles off, bushes, and heather, and roughnesses of 
knotty ground and rock, have still some effect on the 
eye, and by becoming confused and mingled as before 
described, soften the outline. But let the mountain be 
thirty miles off, and its edge will be as sharp as a knife. 
Let it, as in the case of the Alps, be seventy or eighty 
miles off, and though it has become so faint that the 
morning mist is not so transparent, its outline will be 
beyond all imitation for excessive sharpness. Thus, 
then, the character of extreme distance is always exces- 
sive keenness of edge. If you soften your outline, you 
either put mist between you and the object, and in doing 
so diminish your distance, for it is impossible you should 
see so far tlirough mist as through clear air ; or, if you 
keep an impression of clear air, you bring the object 
close to the observer, diminish its size in proportion, 
and if the aerial colors, excessive blues, etc., be retained, 
represent an impossibility. 
Take Claude's distance (in No. 244, Dulwich Gallery,) * 
* One of tbe most genuine Claudes I know. 
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on the right of the picture. It is as pure blue as ever 
came from the pallet, laid on thick; you cannot see 
through it, there is not the slightest ves- 
tige of transparency or nlminess about it, this decision in 
and its edge is soft and blunt. Hence, if 
it be meant for near hills, the blue is impossible, and the 
want of details impossible, in the clear atmosphere indi- 
cated through the whole picture. If it be meant for ex- 
treme distance, the blunt edge is impossible, and the 
opacity is impossible. I do not know a single distance 
of the Italian school to which the same observation is 
not entirely applicable, except, perhaps, one or two of 
Nicholas Poussin's. They always involve, imder any 
supposition whatsoever, at least two impossibilities. 

I need scarcely mention in particular any more of the 
works of Turner, because there is not one of his moun- 
tain distances in which these facts are not 
fully exemplified. Look at the last vign- ii*i rendering of it 
ette — the Farewell, in Bogers's Italy ; ob- ^ 
serve the excessive sharpness of all the edges, almost 
amounting to lines, in the distance, while there is 
scarcely one decisive edge in the foreground. Look at 
the hills of the distance in the Dunstaffiaage, Glencoe, 
and Loch Achray, (illustrations to Scott,) in the latter of 
which the left-hand side of the Benvenue is actually 
marked with a dark line. In fact. Turner's usual mode 
of executing these passages is perfectly evident in all 
his drawings ; it is not often that we meet with a very 
broad dash of wet color in his finished works, but in 
these distances, as we before saw of his shadows, all the 
effect has been evidently given by a dash of very moist 
pale color, probably turning the paper upside down, so 
that a very firm edge may be left at the top of the moun- 
tain as the color dries. And in the Battle of Marengo 
we find the principle carried so far as to give nothing 
more than actual outline for the representation of the 
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extreme distance, while all the other hills in the picture 
are distinctly darkest at the edge. This plate, though 
coarsely executed, is yet one of the noblest illustrations 
of mountain character and magnitude existing. 

Such, then, are the chief characteristics of the highest 
peaks and extreme distances of all hills, as far as the 
. « ™. . M forms of the rocks themselves, and the 

I 19. Effects of . It 1 1 . i 

MOW, how toper- acnal appcarauccs especially belonging to 

them, are alone concerned. There is, how- 
ever, yet another point to be considered — the modifica- 
tion of their form caused by incumbent snow. 

Pictures of winter scenery are nearly as common as 
moonlights, and are usually executed by the same order 
of artists, that is to say, the most incapable; it being 
remarkably easy to represent the moon as a white wafer 
on a black ground, or to scratch out white branches on a 
cloudy sky. Nevertheless, among Flemish paintings 
several valuable representations of winter are to be 
found, and some clever pieces of effect among the mod- 
ems, as Hunt's, for instance, and Do Wint's. But all 
such efforts end in effect alone, nor have I ever in any 
single instance seen a snow tcrecdh, I do not say thor- 
oughly, but even decently, drawn. 

In the range of inorganic nature, I doubt if any object 
can be found more perfectly beautiful than a fresh, deep 
snowdiift, seen under warm light.* Its curves are of 
inconceivable perfection and changefulness, its surface 
and transparency alike exquisite, its light and shade of 
inexhaustible variety and inimitable finish, the shadows 
sharp, pale, and of heavenly color, the reflected lights 
intense and multitudinous, and mingled with the sweet 
occurrences of transmitted light. No mortal hand can 
approach the majesty or loveliness of it, yet it is possi- 
ble by care and skill at least to suggest the precious- 
ness of its foims and intimate the nature of its light and 
• Compare Part III. Section I. Cbap. 9, § 5. 
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shade ; but this has never been attempted ; it could not 
be done except by artists of a rank exceedingly high, 
and there is something about the feeling of snow in or- 
dinary scenery which such men do not like. But when 
the same qualities are exhibited on a magnificent Alpine 
scale and in a position where they interfere with no feel- 
ing of life, I see not why they should be neglected, as 
they have hitherto been, unless that the difficulty of 
reconciling the brilliancy of snow with a pictui'esque 
Ught and shade, is so great that most good artists dis- 
guise or avoid the greater part of upper Alpine scenery, 
and hint at the glacier so slightly, that they do not feel 
the necessity of careful study of its forms. Habits of 
exaggeration increase the evil: I have seen a sketch 
from nature, by one of the most able of our landscape 
painters, in which a cloud has been mistaken for a 
snowy summit, and the hint thus taken exaggerated, as 
was likely, into an enormous mass of impossible height, 
and unintelligent form, when the mountain itself, for 
which the cloud had been mistaken, though subtending 
an angle of about eighteen or twenty degrees, instead of 
the fifty attributed to it, was of a form so exquisite that 
it might have been a profitable lesson truly studied to 
Phidias. Nothing but failure can result from such meth- 
ods of sketching, nor have T ever seen a single instance 
of an earnest study of snowy mountains by any one. 
Hence, wherever they are introduced, their drawing is 
utterly unintelligent, the forms being those of white 
rocks, or of rocks lightly powdered with snow, showing 
sufficiently that not only the painters have never studied 
the mountain carefully from below, but that they have 
never climbed into the snowy region. Harding's ren- 
dering of the high Alps (vide the engraving of Chamo- 
nix, and of the Wengem Alp, in the illustrations to By 
ron) is best ; but even he shows no perception of the real 
anatomy. Stanfield paints only white rocks instead of 
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snow. Turner invariably avoids the difficulty, though 
he has shown himself capable of grappling with it in 
the ice of the Liber Studiorum, (Mer de Glace,) which is 
very cold and slippery and very like ice; but of the 
crusts and wreaths of the higher snow he has taken no 
cognizance. Even the vignettes to Rogers's Poems fail 
in this respect. It would be vain to attempt in this 
place to give any detailed account of the phenomena of 
the upper snows ; but it may b? well to note those gen- 
eral principles which every artist ought to keep in mind 
when he has to paint an Alp. 

Snow is modified by the under forms of the hill in 
some sort, as dress is by the anatomy of the human 
I 90 o frame. And as no dress can be well laid 

DrincipicB of it§ on without couceiving the body beneath, 

rorms on the Alps. . . . ^ i •• n 

SO no Alp can be drawn unless its under 
form is conceived first, and its snow laid on afterwards. 

Every high Alp has as much snow upon it as it can 
hold or carry. It is not, observe, a mere coating of snow 
of given depth throughout, but it is snow loaded on until 
the rocks can hold no more. The suri^lus does not fall in 
the winter, because, fastened by continual frost, the quan- 
tity of snow which an Alp can carry is greater than each 
single winter can bestow ; it falls in the first mild days 
of spring in enormous avalanches. Afterwards the melt- 
ing continues, gradually removing from all the steep 
rocks the small quantity of snow which was all they 
could hold, and leaving them black and bare among the 
accumulated fields of unknown depth, which occupy the 
capacious valleys and less inclined superficies of the 
mountain. 

Hence it follows that the deepest snow does not take 
nor indicate the actual forms of the rocks on which it 
lies, but it hangs from peak to peak in unbroken and 
sweeping festoons, or covers whole groups of peaks, 
which afford it sufficient hold, with vast and unbroken 
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domes; these festoons and domes being guided in their 
curves, and modified in size, by the violence and preva- 
lent direction of the winter winds. 

We have, therefore, every variety of indication of the 
under mountain form ; first, the mere coating, which is 
soon to be withdrawn, and which shows as a mere sprink- 
ling or powdering after a storm on the higher peaks ; 
then the shallow incrustation on the steep sides glazed 
by the running down of its frequent meltings, frozen 
again in the night ; then the deep snow more or less 
cramped or modified by sudden eminences of emergent 
rock, or hanging in fractured festoons and huge blue 
irregular cliffs on the mountain flanks, and over the 
edges and summits of their precipices in nodding drifts, 
far overhanging, like a cornice (perilous things to ap- 
proach the edge of from above ;) finally, the pure accu- 
mulation of overwhelming depth, smooth, sweeping, and 
almost cleftless, and modified only by its lines of drift- 
ing. Countless phenomena of exquisite beauty belong 
to each of these conditions, not to speak of the transi- 
tion of the snow into ice at lower levels; but all on 
which I shall at present insist is that the artist should 
not think of his Alp merely as a white mountain, but 
conceive it as a group of peaks loaded with an accumu- 
lation of snow, and that especially he should avail him- 
self of the exquisite curvatures, never failing, by which 
the snow unites and opposes the harsh and broken lines 
of the rock. I shall enter into farther detail on this sub- 
ject hereafter; at present it is useless to do so, as I have 
no examples to refer to, either in ancient or modem art. 
No statement of these facts has hitherto been made, 
nor any evidence given even of their observation, except 
by the most inferior painters.* 

* I hear of some study of Alpine scenery among the professors at 
Geneva ; but all foreign landscape that I have ever met with has been 
Vi utterly ignorant that I hope for nothing except from our own painters. 
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Various works in green and white appear from time to 
time on the walls of the Academy, like the Alps indeed, 

but so frightfully like, that we shudder 
iwintingB of Svnt- and sickeu at the sight of them, as we do 

serland. Its real i ii#*ii •i.i* 

spirit has scarcely when our best friend shows us into his 
caug dining-room, to see a portrait of himself, 
which "everybody thinks very like." We should be 
glad to see fewer of these, for Switzerland is quite be- 
yond the power of any but first-rate men, and is exceed- 
ingly bad practice for a rising artist ; but, let us express 
a hope that Alpine scenery will not continue to be neg- 
lected as it has been, by those who alone are capable of 
treating it. We love Italy, but we have had rather a sur- 
feit of it lately ; — too many peaked caps and flat-headed 
pines. We should be very grateful to Harding' and 
Stanfield if they would refresh us a little among the 
snow, and give us, what we believe them to be capable of 
giving us, a faithful expression of Alpine ideal. We are 
well aware of the pain inflicted on an artist's mind by 
the preponderance of black, and white, and grreen, over 
more available colors ; but there is nevertheless in gen- 
eric Alpine scenery, a fountain of feeling yet unopened 
— a chord of harmony yet untouched by art. It wdll be 
struck by the first man who can separate what is national, 
in Switzerland, from what is ideal. We do not want cha- 
lets and three-legged stools, cow-bells and buttermilk. 
We want the pure and holy hills, treated as a link be- 
tween heaven and earth. 
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OP THE INFERIOR MOUNTAINS. 



We have next to investigate the character of those in- 
termediate masses which constitute the greater part of 
all hill scenery, forming the outworks of the high ranges, 
and being almost the sole constituents of n. The inferior 
such lower groups as those of Cumberland, gJ^^Sf ?J ^ 
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Scotland, or South Italy. ^ ^^T^^SS 

All mountains whatever, not composed ^^^ 
of the granite or gneiss rocks described in the preceding 
chapter, nor volcanic, (these latter being comparatively 
rare,) are composed of beds, not of homogeneous, heaped 
materials, but of accumulated layers, whether of rock or 
soil. It may be slate, sandstone, limestone, gravel, or 
clay ; but whatever the substance, it is laid in layers, not 
in a mass. These layers are scarcely ever horizontal, and 
may slope to any degree, often occurring vertical, the 
boldness of the hill outline commonly depending in a 
great degree on their inclination. In consequence of this 
diWsion into beds, every mountain will have two great 
sets of lines more or less prevailing in its contours — one 
indicative of the surfaces of the beds, where they come 
out from under each other — and the other indicative of 
the extremities or edges of the beds, where their conti- 
nuity has been interrupted. And these two great sets of 
lines will commonly be at right angles with each other, 
or nearly so. If the surface of the bed approach the ho- 
rizontal line, its termination will approach the vertical, 
4 
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and this is the most usual and ordinary way in which a 
precipice is produced. 

Farther, in almost all rocks there is a third division of 
substance, which gives to their beds a tendency to split 

transversely in some directions rather than 
ion of thefle beds others, giving nsc to wliat geologists call 
^ ' ' " joints," and throwing the whole rock into 

blocks more or less rhomboidal; so that the beds are not 
terminated by torn or ragged edges, but by faces com- 
paratively smooth and even, usually inclined to each 
other at some definite angle. The whole arrangement 
may be tolerably represented by the bricks of a wall, 
whose tiers may be considered as strata, and whose sides 
and extremities will represent the joints by which those 
strata are divided, varying, however, their direction in 
diflferent rocks, and in the same rock under differing cir- 
cumstances. 

Finally, in the slates, grauwackes, and some calcareous 
beds, in the greater number, indeed, of mountain rocks, 
18. And by lines ^^ ^^^ another most couspicuous feature 
of lamination. of general structure — the lines of lamina- 
tion, which divide the whole rock into an infinite number 
of delicate plates or layers, sometimes parallel to the 
direction or "strike" of the strata, oftener obliquely 
crossing it, and sometimes, apparently, altogether inde- 
pendent of it, maintaining a consistent and unvarying 
slope through a series of beds contorted and undulating 
in every conceivable direction. These lines of lamina- 
tion extend their influence to the smallest fragment, 
causing it (as, for example, common roofing slate) to 
break smooth in one direction, and with a ragged edge 
in another, and marking the faces of the beds and joints 
with distinct and numberless lines, commonly far more 
conspicuous in a near view than the larger and more im- 
portant divisions. 

Now, it cannot be too carefully held in mind, in ex- 
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amining the principles of mountain structure, that nearly 
all the laws of nature with respect to external form are 
rather universal tendencies, evidenced by . ^ ^ .^ , 

' ^ ^''8 4. Variety and 

a plurality of instances, than imperative J^S?^^^^w ^ 
necessities complied with by all. For in- these laws are 

, - , manifested. 

stance, it may be said to be a universal law 
with respect to the boughs of all trees that they incline 
their extremities more to the ground in proportion as 
they are lower on the trunk, and that the higher their 
point of insertion is, the more they share in the upward 
tendency of the trunk itself. But yet there is not a sin- 
gle group of boughs in any one tree which does not 
show exceptions to the rule, and present boughs lower 
in insertion, and yet steeper in inclination, than their 
neighbors. Nor is this defect or deformity, but the re- 
sult of the constant habit of nature to carry variety into 
her very principles, and make the symmetry and beauty 
of her laws the more felt by the grace and accidentalism 
with which they are carried out. No one familiar with 
foliage could doubt for an instant of the necessity of 
giving evidence of this downward tendency in the 
boughs; but it would be nearly as great an oflFence 
against truth to make the law hold good with every in- 
dividual branch, as not to exhibit its influence on the 
majority^. Now, though the laws of mountain form are 
more rigid and constant than those of vegetation, they 
are subject to the same species of exception in carrying 
out. Though every mountain has these great tendencies 
in its lines, not one in a thousand of those lines is abso- 
lutely consistent with and obedient to this universal 
tendency. There are lines in every direction, and of al- 
most every kind, but the sum and aggregate of those 
lines will invariably indicate the universal force and in- 
fluence to which they are all subjected ; and of these lines 
there will, I repeat, be two principal sets or classes, 
pretty nearly at right angles with each other. When 
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both are inclined, they give rise to peaks or ridges; 
when one is nearly horizontal and the other vertical, to 
table-lands and precipices. 

This then is the broad organization of all hills, modi- 
fied afterwards by time and weather, concealed by super- 
incumbent soil and vegetation, and ramified into minor 
and more delicate details in a way presently to be con- 
sidered, but nevertheless universal in its great first in- 
fiuence, and giving to all mountains a particular cast and 
inclination ; like the exertion of voluntary power in a 
definite direction, an internal spirit, manifesting itself in 
every crag, and breathing in every slope, flingfing and 
forcing the mighty mass towards the heaven with an ex- 
pression and an energy like that of life. 

Now, as in the case of the structure of the central peaks 
described above, so also here, if I had to give a clear idea 
1 6. The perfect of this Organization of the lower hills, 
them'in*T&ncrt whcrc it is sccu in its greatest perfection, 
LochCorieWn. ^^j^ ^ mere view to geological truth, I 

should not refer to any geological drawings, but I should 
take the Loch Coriskin of Turner. It has luckily been 
admirably engraved, and for all purposes of reasoning or 
form, is nearly as effective in the print as in the draw- 
ing. Looking at any group of the multitudinous lines 
which make up this mass of mountain, they appear to be 
running anywhere and everywhere; there are none par- 
allel to each other, none resembling each other for a 
moment; yet the whole mass is felt at once to be com- 
posed with the most rigid parallelism, the surfaces of 
the beds towards the left, their edges or escarpments 
towards the right. In the centre, near the top of the 
ridge, the edge of a bed is beautifully defined, casting its 
shadow on the surface of the one beneath it ; this shadow 
marking by three jags the chasms caused in the inferior 
one by three of its parallel joints. Every peak in the 
distance is evidently subject to the same great influence, 
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and the evidence is completed by the flatness and even- 
ness of the steep surfaces of the beds which rise out of 
the lake on the extreme right, parallel with those in the 
centre. 

Turn to Glencoe, in the same series (the Illustrations 
to Scott). We have in the mass of mountain on the left, 
the most beautiful indication of vertical g e. Giencoeand 
beds of a finely laminated rock, terminated ^^^^^ "^^^^^ 
by even joints towards the precipice ; while the whole 
sweep of the landscape, as far as the most distant peaks, 
is evidently governed by one great and simple tendency 
upwards to the left, those most distant peaks themselves 
lying over one another in the same direction. In the 
Daphne hunting with Leucippus, the mountains on the 
left descend in two precipices to the plain, each of which 
18 formed by a vast escarpment of the beds whose upper 
surfaces are shown between the two cliflfs, sinking with 
an even slope from the summit of the lowest to the base 
of the highest, under which they evidently descend, being 
exposed in this manner for a length of five or six miles. 
The same structure is shown, though with more compli- 
cated development, on the left of the Loch Katrine. But 
perhaps the finest instance, or at least the most marked 
of all, will be found in the exquisite Mount Lebanon, 
with the convent of St. Antonio, engraved in Finden's 
Bible. There is not one shade nor touch , ^ „ , „ 

8 7. Bspecially 

on the rock which is not indicative of the the Mount Leba- 
lines of stratification; and every fracture 
is marked with a straightforward simplicity which makes 
you feel that the artist has nothing in his heart but a 
keen love of the pure unmodified truth ; there is no effort 
to disguise the repetition of forms, no apparent aim at 
artificial arrangement or scientific grouping ; the rocks 
are laid one above another with unhesitating decision ; 
every shade is understood in a moment, felt as a dark 
side, or a shadow, or a fissure, and you may step from one 
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block or bed to another until you reach the mountain 
summit. And yet, though there seems no effort to dis- 
guise the repetition of forms, see how it is disguised, 
just as nature would have done it, by the perpetual play 
and changefulness of the very lines which appear so 
parallel ; now bending a little up, or down, or losing 
themselves, or running into eacli other, the old story over 
and over again — infinity. For here is still the great dis- 
tinction between Turner's work and that of a common 
artist. Hundi'eds could have given the pai*allelism of 
blocks, but none but himself could have done so without 
the actual repetition of a single line or feature. 

Now compare with this the second mountain from the 
left in the picture of Salvator, No. 220 in the Dulwich 
. „ ^ , Gallery. The whole is first laid in with a 

8 8. Compared -i • i 

jith the work of very dclicatc and masterly gray, right in 

tone, agreeable in color, quite unobjection- 
able for a beginning. But how is this made into rock ? 
On the light side Salvator g^ives us a multitude of touches, 
all exactly like one another, and therefore, it is to be 
hoped, quite patterns of perfection in rock-drawing, since 
they are too good to be even vaiied. Every touch is a 
dash of the brush, as nearly as possible in the shape of a 
comma, round and bright at the top, convex on its right 
side, concave on its left, and melting off at the bottom 
into the gray. These aie laid in confusion one above 
another, some paler, some brighter, some scarcely dis- 
cernible, but all alike in shape. Now, I am not aware 
myself of any paiiicular object, either in earth or heaven, 
which these said touches do at all resemble or portray. 
I do not, however, assert that they may not resemble 
something — feathers, i>erhaps ; but I do say, and say with 
perfect confidence, that they may be Chinese for rocks, 
or Sanscrit for rocks, or svmbolical of rocks in some 
mysterious and undeveloped character; but that they 
are no more like rocks than the brush that made them. 
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The dark sides appear to embrace and overhang the 
lights ; they cast no shadows, are broken by no fissures, 
and furnish, as food for contemplation, nothing but a 
series of concave curves. 

Yet if we go on to No. 269, we shall find something a 
great deal worse. I can believe Gaspar Poussin capable 
of committing as much sin against nat- 19. AndofPons- 
ure as most people ; but I certainly do not ^' 
suspect him of having had any hand in this thing, at least 
after he was ten years old. Nevertheless, it shows what 
he is supposed capable of by his admirers, and will serve 
for a broad illustration of all those absurdities which he 
himself in a less degree, and with feeling and thought to 
atone for them, perpetually commits. Take the white 
bit of rock on the opposite side of the river, just above 
the right arm of the Niobe, and tell me of what the 
square green daubs of the brush at its base can be con- 
jectured to be typical. Bocks with pale-brown light 
sides, and rich green dark sides, are a phenomenon per- 
haps occurring in some of the improved passages of nature 
among our Cumberland lakes ; where I remember onoe 
having seen a bed of roses, of peculiar magnificence, taste- 
fully and artistically assisted in eflFect by the rocks above 
it being painted pink to match ; but I do not think that 
they are a kind of thing which the clumsiness and false 
taste of nature can be supposed frequently to produce ; 
even granting that these same sweeps of the brush could, 
by any exercise of the imagination, be conceived repre- 
sentative of a dark, or any other side, which is far more 
than I am inclined to grant ; seeing that there is no cast 
shadow, no appearance of reflected light, of substance, or 
of character on the edge; nothing, in short, but pure, 
staring green paint, scratched heavily on a white ground. 
Nor is there a touch in the picture more expressive. All 
are the mere dragging of the brush here and there and 
everywhere, without meaning or intention; winding. 
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twisting, zigzagging, doing anything in fact which may 
serve to break up the light and destroy its breadth, with- 
out bestowing in return one hint or shadow of anything 
like f oiin. This picture is, indeed, an extraordinary case, 
but the Salvator above mentioned is a characteristic and 
exceedingly favorable example of the usual mode of 
mountain drawing among the old landscape painters.'*' 
Their admirers may be challenged to bring forward a 
single instance of their expressing, or even appearing to 
have noted, the great laws of structure above explained. 
Their hills are, without exception, irregular earthy heaps, 
without energy or direction of any kind, marked with 
sliapeless shadows and meaningless lines; sometimes, 
indeed, where great sublimity has been aimed at, approx- 
imating to the pure and exalted ideal of rocks, which, in 
the most artistical specimens of China cups and plates, 
we see suspended from aerial pagodas, or balanced upon 
peacocks' tails, but never warranting even the wildest 
theorist in the conjecture that their perpetrators had 
ever seen a mountain in their lives. Let us, however, 
look farther into the modifications of character by which 
nature conceals the regularity of her first plan; for 
although all mountains are organized as we have seen, 
their organization is always modified, and often nearly 
concealed, by changes wrought upon them by external 
influence. 

We ought, when speaking of their stratification, to 
have noticed another great law, which must, however, be 
I -10. Effects of understood with greater latitude of appli- 
raS^^ml)Si2iSn cation than any of the others, as very far 
form. from imperative or constant in particular 

♦ I have above exhausted all terms of vituperation, and probably 
disgusted the reader ; and yet I have not spoken with enough severity: 
I know not any terms of blame that are bitter enough to chastise 
justly the mountain drawings of Salvator in the pictures of the Pitti 
Palace. 
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cases, though universal in its influence on the aggregate 
of all. It is that the lines by which rocks are terminated, 
are always steeper and more inclined to the vertical as 
we approach the summit of the mountain. Thousands 
of cases are to be found in every group, of rocks and 
lines horizontal at the top of the mountain and vertical 
at the bottom ; but they are still the exceptions, and the 
average out of a given number of lines in any rock forma- 
tion whatsoever, will be found increasing in perpendicu- 
larity as they rise. Consequently the great skeleton 
lines of rock outline are always concave ; that is to say, 
all distant ranges of rocky mountain approximate more 
or less to a series of concave curves, meeting in peaks^ 
like a range of posts with chains hanging between. I 
do not say that convex forms will not perpetually occur, 
but that the tendency of the majority will always be to 
assume the form of sweeping, curved valleys, with angu- 
lar peaks; not of rounded convex summits, with angular 
valleys. This structure is admirably exemplified in the 
second vignette in Rogers's Italy, and in Piacenza. 

But although this is the primary form of all hills, and 
that which will always cut against the sky in every dis- 
tant range, there are two great influences j ^ ,j^^ ^^^^ 
whose tendency is directly the reverse, and b?°^il^)nr aS 
which modify, to a great degree, both the «"®- , 
evidences of stratification and this external form. These 
are aqueous erosion and disintegration. The latter only 
is to be taken into consideration when we have to do with 
minor features of crags ; but the former is a force in con- 
stant action — of the very utmost importance — a force to 
which one-half of the great outlines of all mountains is 
entirely owing, and which has much influence upon every 
one of their details. 

Now the tendency of aqueous action over a large ele- 
vated surface is ahvays to make that surface symmetri- 
cally and evenly convex and dome-like, sloping gradually 
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more and more as it descends, until it reaches an inclina- 
tion of about 40°, at which slope it will descend perfectly 
straight to the valley ; for at that slope the soil washed 
from above will accumulate upon the hillside, as it can- 
not lie in steeper beds. This influence, then, is exercised 
more or less on all mountains, with greater or less effect 
in proportion as the rock is harder or softer, more or less 
liable to decomposition, more or less recent in date of 
elevation, and more or less characteristic in its original 
forms ; but it universally induces, in the lower parts of 
mountains, a series of the most exquisitely symmetrical 
convex curves, terminating, as they descend to the valley, 
in uniform and uninterrupted slopes ; this symmetrical 
structure being perpetually interrupted by cliffs and pro- 
jecting masses, which give evidence of the interior paral- 
lelism of the mountain anatomy, but which interrupt the 
convex forms more frequently by rising out of them, than 
by indentation. 

There remains but one fact more to be noticed. All 
mountains, in some degree, but especially those which 
I 18 And th ^® composcd of soft or decomposing sub- 
rfEect of uie action stance, are delicately and symmetrically 

Q(f toRcnu. V V •/ 

^^ furrowed by the descent of streams. The 

traces of their action commence at the very summits, 
fine as threads, and multitudinous, like the uppermost 
branches of a delicate tree. They unite in groups as 
they descend, concentrating gradually into dark undulat- 
ing ravines, into which the body of the mountain descends 
on each side, at first in a convex curve, but at the bottom 
with the same uniform slope on each side which it 
assumes in its final descent to the plain, unless the rock 
be very hard, when the stream will cut itself a vertical 
chasm at the bottom of the curves, and there will be no 
even slope.* If, on the other hand, the rock be very soft, 

* Some terrific cuts and chasms of this kind occur on the north side 
of the Yalais, from Sion to Briey. The torrent from the great Aletsch 
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the slopes will increase rapidly in height and depth from 
day to day ; washed away at the bottom and crumbling 
at the top, imtil, by their reaching the summit of the 
masses of rock which separate the active torrents, the 
whole mountain is divided into a series of penthouse-like 
ridges, all guiding to its summit, and becoming steeper 
and narrower as they ascend ; these in their turn being 
divided by similar, but smaller ravines — caused in the 
same manner — into the same kind of ridges ; and these 
again by another series, the arrangement being carried 
finer and farther according to the softness of the rock. 
The south side of Saddleback, in Cumberland, is a char- 
acteristic example ; and tlie Montague du Tacondy, in 
Chamonix, a noble instance of one of these ridges or 
buttresses, with all its subdivisions, on a colossal scale. 

Now we wish to draw especial attention to the broad 
and bold simplicity of mass, and the excessive com- 
plication of details, which influences like 1 13. The exceed- 
these, acting on an enormous scale, must cOTtou^caaaedby 
inevitably produce in all mountain groups ; ^^^ infloences. 
because each individual part and promontory, being com- 
pelled to assume the same symmetrical curves as its 
neighbors, and to descend at precisely the same slope to 
the valley, falls in with their prevailing lines, and be- 
comes a part of a great and harmonious whole, instead 
of an unconnected and discordant individual. It is true 
that each of these members has its own touches of speci- 
fic character, its own projecting crags and peculiar hol- 
lows ; but by far the greater portion of its lines will be 
such as unite with, though they do not repeat, those of 
its neighbors, and carry out the evidence of one great 
influence and spirit to the limits of the scene. This 
effort is farther aided by the original unity and connec- 
tion of the rocks themselves, which, though it often may 

glacier descends through one of them. Elsewhere chasms may be 
found as narrow, but few so narrow and deep. 
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be violently interrupted, is never without evidence of 
existence ; for the very interruption itself forces the eye 
to feel that there is something to be interrupted, a sym- 
pathy and similarity of lines and fractures, which, how- 
ever full of variety and change of direction, never lose 
I 14. ^d muiti- *1^® appearance of symmetry of one kind or 
piicity of feature, another. But, on the other hand, it is to 

be remembered that these great sympathizing masses 
are not one mountain, but a thousand mountains ; that 
they are originally composed of a multitude of separate 
eminences, hewn and chiselled indeed into associating 
form, but each retaining still its marked points and 
features of character, — that each of these individual 
members has, by the very process which assimilated it 
to the rest, been divided and subdivided into equally 
multitudinous groups of minor mountains ; finally, that 
the whole complicated system is interrupted forever and 
ever by daring manifestations of the inward mountain 
will — by the i^recipice which has submitted to no modu- 
lation of the torrent, and the peak which has bowed 
itself to no terror of the storm. Hence we see that the 
same imperative laws which require perfect simplicity 
of mass, require infinite and termless complication of 
detail, — that there will not be an inch nor a liairbreadth 
of the gigantic heap which has not its touch of separate 
character, its own peculiar curve, stealing out for an 
instant and then melting into the common line ; felt for 
a moment by the blue mist of the hoUow beyond, then 
lost when it crosses the enlightened slope, — that all this 
multiplicity will be grouped into larger divisions, each 
felt by their increasing aerial perspective, and their 
instants of individual form, these into larger, and 
these into larger still, until all are merged in the 
great impression and prevailing energy of the two or 
three vast dynasties which divide the kingdom of the 
scene. 
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There is no vestige nor shadow of approach to such 
treatment as this in the whole compass of ancient art. 
Whoever the master, his hills, wherever he 
has attempted them, have not the slightest neglected in an^ 

cif nfc Ar t*. 

trace of association or connection; they 
are separate, conflicting, confused, petty and paltry heaps 
of earth ; there is no marking of distances or divisions in 
their body; they may have holes in them, but no valleys, 
— ^protuberances and excrescences, but no parts ; and in 
consequence are invariably diminutive and contemptible 
in their whole appearance and impression. 

But look at the mass of mountain on the right in 
Turner's Daphne hunting with Leucippus. It is simple, 
broad, and united as one surge of a swell- g jg rpj^g fidelity 
ing sea ; it rises in an unbroken line along Tiirne?f™iSiphM 
the valley, and lifts its promontories with «idLeacippus. 
an equal slope. But it contains in its body ten thousand 
hills. There is not a quarter of an inch of its surface 
without its suggestion of increasing distance and indi- 
vidual form. First, on the right, you have a range of 
tower-like precipices, the clinging wood climbing along 
their ledges and cresting their summits, white waterfalls 
gleaming through its leaves ; not, as in Claude's scien- 
tific ideals, poured in vast torrents over the top, and care- 
fully keeping all the way down on the most projecting 
parts of the sides ; but stealing down, traced from point 
to point, through shadow after shadow, by their evanes- 
cent foam and flashing light, — here a wreath, and there 
a ray, — ^through the deep chasms and hollow ravines, out 
of which rise the soft rounded slopes of mightier moun- 
tain, surge beyond surge, immense and numberless, of 
delicate and gradual curve, accumulating in the sky un- 
til their garment of forest is exchanged for the shadowy 
fold of slumbrous morning cloud, above which the utmost 
silver peak shines islanded and alone. Put what moun- 
tain painting you will beside this, of any other artist, and 
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its heights will look like mole-hills in comparison, be- 
cause it will not have the unity nor the multiplicity which 
are in nature, and with Turner, the signs of size. 

Again, in the Avalanche and Inundation, we have for 
the whole subject nothing but one vast bank of united 

mountain, and one stretch of uninteiTupt- 
Avaiancheandin- ed Valley. Though the bank is broken iu- 

nndatiozi. 

to promontory beyond promontory, peak 
above peak, each the abode of a new tempest, the arbiter 
of a separate desolation, divided from each other by the 
rushing of the snow, by the motion of the storm, by the 
thunder of the toiTent ; the mighty unison of their dark 
and lofty line, the brotherhood of ages, is preserved un- 
broken ; and the broad valley at their feet, though meas- 
ured league after league away by a thousand passages of 
sun and darkness, and marked with fate beyond fate of 
hamlet and of inhabitant, lies yet but as a straight and 
narrow channel, a filling furrow before the flood. Whose 
work will you compare with this ? Salvator*s gray heaps 
of earth, seven yards high, covered with bunchy bram- 
bles, that we may be imder no mistake about the size, 
thrown about at random in a little plain, beside a zig- 
zagging river, just wide enough to admit of the pos- 
sibility of there being fish in it, and with banks just 
broad enough to allow the respectable angler or hermit 
to sit upon them conveniently in the foreground! Is 
there more of nature in such paltriness, think you, than 
in the valley and the mountain which bend to each 
other like the trough of the sea ; with the flank of the 
one swept in one surge into the height of heaven, until 
the pine forests lie on its immensity like the shadows of 
narrow clouds, and the hollow of the other laid league 
by league into the blue of the air, imtil its white villages 
flash in the distance only like the fall of a sunbeam t 

But let us examine by what management of the details 
themselves this wholeness and vastness of effect are 
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given. We have just seen (§ 11) that it is impossible for 
the slope of a mountain, not actually a precipice of rock, 
to exceed 35° or 40°, and that by far the 
ereater part of all hill-surface is composed among secondary 

f t_ , - 111 ii l^ills of Bteep 

of graceful curves of much less degree than bIodcb or highpre- 
this, reaching 40° only as their ultimate 
and utmost inclination. It must be farther observed 
that the interruptions to such curves, by precipices or 
steps, are always small in proportion to the slopes them- 
selves. Precipices rising vertically more than 100 feet 
are vary rare among the secondary hills of which we are 
speaking. I am not aware of any cliff in England or 
Wales where a plumb-line can swing clear for 200 feet ; 
and even although sometimes, with intervals, breaks, 
and steps, we get perhaps 800 feet of a slope of 60° or 
70°, yet not only are these cases very rare, but even 
these have little influence on the great contours of a 
mountain 4,000 or 5,000 feet in elevation, being commonly 
balanced by intervals of ascent not exceeding 6° or 8°. 
The result of which is, first, that the peaks and preci- 
pices of a mountain appear as little more than jags or 
steps emerging from its great curves; and, secondly, 
that the bases of all hills are enormously extensive as 
compared with their elevation, so that there must be al- 
ways a horizontal distance between the observer and the 
summit five or six times exceeding the perpendicular 
one. 

Now it is evident, that whatever the actual angle of 
elevation of the mountain may be, every exhibition of 
this horizontal distance between us and 
the summit is an addition to its height, Queut expression 

T , i .1 . . Vm of horizontal dia- 

and of course to its impreSSlVeneSS ; while tance in their as- 

every endeavor to exhibit its slope as 
steep and sudden, is diminution at once of its distance 
and elevation. In consequence nature is constantly en- 
deavoring to impress upon us this horizontal distance. 
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which, even in spite of all her means of manifesting" it, 
we are apt to forget or underestimate ; and all her noblest 
eflfects depend on the full measurement and feeling of it. 
And it is to the abimdant and marvellous expression of 
it by Turner, that I would direct especial attention, as be- 
ing that which is in itself demonstrative of the highest 
knowledge and power — knowledge, in the constant use 
of lines of subdued slope in preference to steep or vio- 
lent ascents, and in the perfect subjection of all such 
features, when they necessarily occur, to the larger 
masses; and power, in the inimitable statements of re- 
tiring space by mere painting of surface details, without 
the aid of crossing shadows, divided forms, or any other 
artifice. 

The Caudebec, in the Eivei's of France, is a fine in- 
stance of almost every fact which we have been pointing 

out. We have in it, first, the clear expres- 

8 80. Full atate- . ^ , . i. i i j. xi 

ment of all thc«e 8ion of what takes i^lace constantly among 

facta in various,.,, .lin • •! n i 

works of Tomer, hiUs, — that the nvcr, as it passes through 

the valley, will fall backwards and for- 
wards from side to side, lying first, if I may so speak, 
with all its weight against the hills on the one side, and 
then against those on the other ; so that, as here it is ex- 
quisitely told, in each of its circular sweeps the whole 
force of its current is brought deep and close to the 
bases of the hills, while the water on the side next the 
l^lain is shallow, deepening gradually. In consequence 
of this, the hills are cut away at their bases by the 
current, so that their slopes are interrupted by preci- 
pices mouldering to the water. Observe first, how 
nol)ly Turner has given us the perfect unity of the whole 
mass of hill, making us imderstand that every ra\dne in it 
has been cut gi-adually by streams. The first eminence, 
beyond the city, is not disjointed from, or independent 
of, the one succeeding, but evidently part of the same 
whole, originally united, separated only by the action of 
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the stream between. The association of the second and 
third is still more clearly told, for we see that there has 
been a little longitudinal valley running along the brow 
of their former united mass, which, after the ravine 
had been cut between, formed the two jags which 
Turner has given us at the same point in each of their 
cur\'es. This great triple group has, however, been ori- 
ginally distinct from those beyond it ; for we see that 
these latter are only the termination of the enormous 
even slope, which appears again on the extreme right, 
having been interrupted by the rise of the near hills. 
Observe how the descent of the whole series is kept 
gentle and subdued, never suflFered to become steep 
except where it has been cut away by the river, the sud- 
den precipice caused by which is exquisitely marked 
in the last two promontories, where they are defined 
against the bright horizon; and, finally, observe how, in 
the ascent of the nearest eminence beyond the city, 
without one cast shadow or any division of distances, 
every yard of surface is felt to be retiring by the mere 
painting of its details, — how we are permitted to walk 
up it, and along its top, and are carried, before we are 
half way up, a league or two forward into the picture. 
The difficulty of doing this, however, can scarcely be 
appreciated except by an artist. 

I do not mean to assert that this great painter is ac- 
quainted with the geological laws and facts he has thus 
illustrated ; I am not aware whether he be 

. T , • 1 i 1 ... 8 21. The use of 

or not ; i merely wish to demonstrate, in consideriuff geo- 
points admitting of demonstration, that 
intense observation of, and strict adherence to truth, 
which it is impossible to demonstrate in its less tangible 
and more delicate manifestations. However I may feel 
the truth of every touch and line, I cannot jyrove truth, 
except in large and general features ; and I leave it to 
the arbitration of every man's reason, whether it be not 
5 
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likely that the painter who is thus so rigidly faithful in 
great things that every one of his pictures might be the 
illustration of a lecture on the physical sciences, is not 
likely to be faithful also in small. 

Honfleur, and the scene between Clairmont and Mauves, 
supply us with farther instances of the same grand sim- 
l^licity of treatment ; and the latter is especially remark- 
able for its exi^ression of the furrowing of the hills by 
descending water, in the complete roimdness and sym- 
metry of their curves, and in the delicate and sharp 

shadows which are cast in the undulat- 
of retiriug purface ing ravincs. It IS interesting to compare 
tnwted with the with either of these noble works such 

hills as those of Claude, on the left of the 
picture marked 260 in the Dulwich Gallery. There is 
no detail nor surface in one of them; not an inch of 
ground for us to stand upon ; we must either sit astride 
upon the edge, or fall to the bottom. I could not point 
to a more complete instance of mountain calumniation : 
nor can I oppose it more completely, in every circum- 
stance, than with the Honfleur of Turner, already men- 
tioned ; in which there is not one edge nor division 
admitted, and yet we are permitted to climb up the hill 
from the town, and pass far into the mist along its toj>, 
and so descend mile after mile along the ridge to sea- 
ward, until, without one break in the magnificent unity 
of progress, we are carried down to the utmost horizon. 
And contrast the brown paint of Claude, which you can 
only guess to be meant for rock or soil because it is 
browTi, with Turner s profuse, pauseless richness of feat- 
ure, carried through all the enormous space — the un- 
measured wealth of exquisite detail, over which the mind 
can dwell, and walk, and wander, and feast forever, with- 
out finding either one break in its vast simplicity, or one 
vacuity in its exhaustless splendor. 

But these, and hundreds of others which it is sin not 
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to dwell upon — wooded hills and undulating moors of 
North England — rolling surges of park and forest of the 
South — soft and vine-clad ranges of French . _. _ 
coteaux, casting their oblique shadows on moderation of 

, , slope In the con- 

silver leagues of glancing rivers, — and ^*^°J5,*^ ^ *^8*»" 
olive-whitened promontories of Alp and 
Apennine, are only instances of Turner's management of 
the lower and softer hills. In the bolder examples of 
his i)owers, where he is dealing with lifted masses of 
enormous mountain, we shall still find him as cautious in 
his use of violent slopes or vertical lines, and still as 
studied in his expression of retiring surface. We never 
get to the top of one of his hills without being tired with 
our walk; not by the steepness, observe, but by the 
stretch; for we are carried up towards the heaven by 
such delicate g^radation of line, that we scarcely feel that 
we have left the earth before we find ourselves among the 
clouds. The Skiddaw, in the illustrations to Scott, is a 
noble instance of this majestic moderation. The moun- 
tain lies in the morning light, like a level vapor; its 
gentle lines of ascent are scarcely felt by the eye ; it rises 
without efibrt or exertion, by the mightiness of its mass ; 
every slope is full of slumber ; and we know not how it 
has been exalted, until we find it laid as a floor for the 
walking of the eastern clouds. So again in the Fort 
Augustus, where the whole elevation of the hills depends 
on the soft lines of swelling surface which undulate back 
through leagues of mist carrying us unawares higher and 
higher above the diminished lake, until, when we are all 
but exhausted with the endless distance, the mountains 
make their last spring, and bear us, in that instant of ex- 
ertion, half way to heaven. 

I ought perhaps rather to have selected, as instances 
of mountain form, such elaborate works as the Oberwesel 
or Lake of Uri, but I have before expressed my dislike of 
speaking of such magnificent pictures as these by parts. 
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And indeed all proper consideration of the hill drawing* 
of Turner must be deferred until we are capable of test- 
ing it by the principles of beauty ; for, 
diflafcuity of inves- after all. the most essential qualities of line, 
enaentiai truths of — tliose ou which all right delineation of 

hill outline. j * i i i -■ i ,% 

mountain character must depend, arc those 
which are only to be explained or illustrated by appeals 
to our feeling of what is beautiful. There is an expres- 
sion and a feeling about all the hill lines of nature, which 
I think I shall be able, hereafter, to ex^^lain ; but it is 
not to be reduced to line and rule — not to be measured 
by angles or described by compasses — not to bo chipjied 
out by the geologist, or equated by the mathematician. 
It is intangible, incalculable — a thing to be felt, not un- 
derstood — to be loYed, not comprehended — a music of the 
eyes, a melody of the heart, w^hose truth is known onl}'' 
by its sweetness. 

I can scarcely, without repeating myself to tedious- 
ness, enter at present into i>roper consideration of the 
«25. woricB of niomitain drawing of other modem paint- 
tirt? ^'ciiSJSn ^^*^- ^^ have, fortunately, several by 
stanfleid. wliom the uoblc truths which we have seen 

so fully exemplified by Turner are also deeply felt and 
faithfully rendered ; though there is a necessity, for the 
perfect statement of them, of such an unison of freedom 
of thought with perfect mastery over the greatest 
mechanical diSiculties, as we can scarcely hope to see 
attained by more than one man in our age. Very nearly 
the same words which we used in reference to StanfiekVs 
drawings of the central clouds, might be applied to his 
rendering of mountain truth. He occupies exactly the 
same position with respect to other artists in earth as in 
cloud. None can be said really to dratv the mountain as 
he will, to have so perfect a mastery over its organic de- 
velopment ; but there is, nevertheless, in all his works, 
some want of feeling and individuality. He has studied 
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and mastered his subject to the bottom, but he trusts too 
much to that past study, and rather invents his hills from 
his possessed stores of knowledge, than expresses in 
them the fresh ideas received from nature. Hence, in 
all that he does, we feel a little too much that the hills 
are his own. We cannot swear to their being the par- 
ticular crags and individual promontories which break 
the cone of Ischia, or shadow the waves of Maggiore. 
We are nearly sure, on the contrary, that nothing but the 
outline is local, and that all the filling up has been done 
in the study. Now, we have already shown (Sect. I. 
Chap, m.) that particular truths are more § ge. importance 
important than general ones, and this is Sfdi>SdM?^**'tAto 
just one of the cases in which that rule ^^ ^^i^ drawing. 

especially applies. Nothing is so great a sign of truth 
and beauty in mountain drawing as the appearance of 
individuality — nothing is so great a proof of real imagin- 
ation and invention, as the appearance that nothing has 
been imagined or invented. We ought to feel of every 
inch of mountain, that it m'ost have existence in reality, 
that if we had lived near the place we should have known 
every crag of it, and that there must be jDoople to whom 
every cre^4ce and shadow of the picture is fraught with 
recollections, and colored with associations. The moment 
the artist can make us feel this — the moment he can make 
us think that he has done nothing, that nature has done 
all — that moment he becomes ennobled, he proves him- 
self great. As long as we remember him, we cannot 
respect him. We honor him most when we most forget 
him. He becomes great when he becomes invisible. 
And we may, perhaps, be permitted to express our hope 
that Mr. Stanfield will — our conviction that he must — if 
he would advance in his rank as an artist, attend more to 
local character, and give us generally less of the Stanfield 
limestone. He ought to study with greater attention 
the rocks which afford finer divisions and more delicate 
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parts (slates and gneiss) ; and ho ought to observe more 
fondly and faithfully those beautiful laws and lines of 
swell and curvature, by interv^als of which nature sets off 
and relieves the energy of her peaked outlines. He is at 
present ai^t to be too rugged, and, in consequence, to 
lose size. Of his best manner of drawing hills, I believe 
I can scarcely give a better example than the rocks of 
Suli, engraved in Finden's illustrations to Byron. It is 
very grand and perfect in all parts and points. 

Copley Fielding is peculiarly graceful and affectionate 
in his di-awing of the inferior moimtains. But as with 

«. «. , . his clouds so with his hills ; as long as he 

8 27. Works of '. ^ 

Copley Fielding, keeps to silvery films of misty outline, or 

His hlU feeliDg. i i n • i i -xi. it. 

purple shadows mingled with the evening 
light, he is true and beautiful ; but the moment he with- 
draws the mass out of its veiling mystery, ho is lost. 
His worst drawings, therefore, are those on which he has 
spent most time ; for he is sure to show weakness where- 
ever ho gives detail. We believe that all his eiTors pro- 
ceed, as we observed before, from his not working vdih 
the chalk or pencil ; and that if he would paint half the 
number of pictures in the year which ho usually produces, 
and spend his siiaro time in hard dry study of forms, 
the half he painted would be soon woiiih double the 
present value of all. For he really has deep and genu- 
ine feeling of hill character — a far higher perception of 
space, elevation, incorporeal color, and all those qualities 
which are the poetry of mountains, than any other of our 
water-color painters; and it is an infinite pity that he 
should not give to these delicate feelings the power of 
realization, which might be attained by a little labor. 
A few thorough studies of his favorite mountains, Ben- 
Venue or Ben-Cruachan, in clear, strong, front cliiaros- 
euro, allowing himself neither color nor mist, nor any 
means of getting over the ground but downright drawing 
would, we think, open his eyes to sources of beauty of 
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which he now takes no cognizance. He ought not, how- 
ever, to repeat the same subjects so frequently, as the 
casting about of the mind for means of varying them 
blunts the feelings to truth. And he should remember 
that an artist, who is not making progress, is nearly 
certain to be retrograding ; and that progress is not to 
be made by working in the study, or by mere labor 
bestowed on the repetition of unchanging conceptions. 

J. D. Harding would paint mountains very nobly, if 
he made them of more importance in his compositions, 
but they are usually little more than back- 

1 # 1 • # 1- 1 Mj- ,8 28. Works of J. 

grounds for his foliage or buildings ; and n. narding and 
it is his present system to make his back- 
grounds very slight. His color is very beautiful : indeed, 
both his and Fielding's are far more refined than Stan- 
field's. We wish he would oftener take up some wild 
subject dependent for interest on its mountain forms 
alone, as we should anticipate the highest results from 
his perfect drawing ; and we think that such an exercise, 
occasionally gone completely through, would counteract 
a tendency which we perceive in his present distances, 
to become a little thin and cutting, if not incomplete. 

The late 6. Robson was a man most thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the characteristics of our o^vn island 
hills ; and some of the outlines of John Vaiiey showed 
very grand feeling of energy of form. 
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OF THE FOREGROUND. 



We have now only to observe the close characteristics 
of the rocks and soils to which the lai-ge masses of 
which we have been speaking, owe their ultimate char- 
acters. 

We have already seen that there exists a marked 
distinction between those stratified rocks whose beds 

are amorphous and without subdivision, as 

i 1. What rockfl , 

were the chief many limestoues and sandstones, and those 

component!) of an- i«-i i«*iii i* i>i • i- 

cient landscape wliich are divided by lines of lamination, 
oregroun ^^ ^j^ slates. The last kind of rock is the 

more frequent in nature, and forms the greater part of 
all hill scenery ; it lias, however, been successfully grap- 
pled with by few, even of the modems, except Turner; 
while there is no single example of any aim at it or 
thought of it among the ancients, whose foregrounds, as 
far as it is possible to guess at their intention through 
their concentrated errors, are chosen from among the 
tufa and travertin of the lower Apennines (the ugliest as 
well as the least chai'acteristic rocks of nature), and 
whose larger features of rock scenery, if we look at them 
with a predetermination to find in them a resemblance 
of somethim/, may be pronounced at least liker the moun- 
tain limestone than anything else. I shall glance, there- 
fore, at the general character of these materials firat, in 
order that we may be able to appreciate the fidelity of 
rock-di*awing on which Salvator's reputation has been 
built. 
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The massive limestones separate generally into irregu- 
lar blocks, tending to the form of cubes or parallelopi- 
petis, and terminated by tolerabl}'^ smooth | 2. saivator'B 
planes. The weather, acting on the edges ^f^tS^tere^lrf 
of these blocks, round them off; but the S^'^d'obta^' 
frost, which, while it cannot penetrate nor °*** ®* angles, 
split the body of the stone, acts energetically on the 
angles, splits off the rounded fragments, and supplies 
sharp, fresh, and complicated edges. Hence the angles 
of such blocks are usually marked by a series of steps 
and fractures, in which the peculiar character of the rock 
is most distinctly seen; the effect being increased in 
many limestones by the interposition of two or three 
thinner beds between the large strata of which the block 
has been a part ; these thin laminae breaking easily, and 
supplying a number of fissures and lines at the edge of 
the detached mass. Thus, as a general principle, if a 
rock have character anywhere, it will bo on the angle, 
and however even and smooth its great planes may be, 
it will usually break into variety where it turns a comer. 
In one of the most exquisite pieces of rock truth ever 
put on canvas, the foreground of the Napoleon in the 
Academy, 1842, this principle was beautifully exempli- 
fied in the complicated fractures of the upper angle just 
where it turned from the light, while the planes of the 
rock were varied only by the modulation they owed to 
the waves. It follows from this structure that the edges 
of all rock being partially truncated, first by large fract- 
ures, and then by the rounding of the fine edges of 
these by the weather, perpetually present convex transi- 
tions from the light to the dark side, the planes of the 
rock almost always swelling a little from the angle. 

Now it will be found throughout the works of Salvator, 
that his most usual practice was to give a concave sweep 
of the brush for his first expression of the dark side, 
leaving the paint darkest towards the light ; by which 
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daring and original method of procedure he has suc- 
ceeded in covering his foregrounds with forms which 
§8. saivator'B approximate to those of drapery, of rib- 
Sd^'bythe^eSiS bous, of crushcd cocked hats, of locks of 
of concave curves, j^^jj.^ ^{ ^^^^^^^ leaves, or anything, in short, 

flexible or tough, but which of course are not only un- 
like, but directly contrary to the forms which nature has 
impressed on rocks.* 

And the circular and sweeping strokes or stains which 
are dashed at random over their surfaces, only fail of 
1 4. Pecniiar dis- destroying all resemblance whatever to 
Sd*Bh?de° hi^ rock structure from their frequent want of 
rocks of nature. gj^y meaning at all, and from the impossi- 
bility of our supposing any of them to be representative 
of shade. Now, if there be any part of landscape in 
which nature develops her principles of light and shade 
more clearly than another, it is rock ; for the dark sides 
of fractured stone receive brilliant reflexes from the 
lighted surfaces, on which the shadows are marked with 
the most exquisite precision, especially because, owing 
to the parallelism of cleavage, the surfaces lie usually in 
directions nearly parallel. Hence every crack and fis- 
sure has its shadow and reflected light separated with 

*I have cutout a passage in this place which insisted on the a /i^e/^r 
character of rocks, — not because it was false, but because it was in- 
complete, and I cannot explain it nor complete it without example. 
It is not the absence of curves, but the suggestion of Jiardness through 
curves, and of the under tendencies of the inward structure, whicli 
form the true characteristics of rock form ; and Salvator, whom neither 
here nor elsewhere I have abused enough, is not wrong because he 
paints curved rocks, but because his curves are the curves of ribbons 
and not of rocks ; and the difference between rock curvature and 
other curvature I cannot explain verbally, but I hope to do it here- 
after by illustration ; and, at present, let the reader study the rock- 
drawing of the Mont St. Gothard subject, in the Liber Studiorum. 
and compare it with any examples of Salvator to which he may 
happen to have access. All the account of rocks here given is alto- 
gether inadequate, and I only do not alter it because I first wish to 
give longer study to the subject. 
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the most clolicions distinctness, and the organization and 
solid form of all parts are told with a decision of lan- 
guage, which, to be followed with anything like fidelity, 
requires the most transparent color, and the most deli- 
cate and scientific drawing. So far are the g 5. peculiar con- 
works of the old landscape painters from tSJ^^taof sSvl° 
rendering this, that it is exceedingly rare '***'• 
to find a single passage in which the shadow can even 
be distinguished from the dark side — they scarcely seem 
to know the one to be darker than the other ; and the 
strokes of the brush are not used to explain or express a 
form known or conceived, but are dashed and daubed 
about without any aim beyond the covering of the can- 
vas. " A rock," the old masters appear to say to them- 
selves, " is a great in-egular, formless, characterless lump ; 
but it must have shade upon it, and any gray marks will 
do for that shade." 

Finally, while few, if any, of the rocks of nature are 
mi traversed by delicate and slender fissures, whose black 
sharp lines are the only means by which 
the peculiar quality in which rocks most want of any ex- 
differ from the other objects of the land- nesa or brittle^ 
scape, brittleness, can be effectually sug- 
gested, we look in vain among the blots and stains with 
which the rocks of ancient art arc loaded, for any vestige 
or appearance of fissure or splintering. Toughness and 
malleability appear to be the qualities whose expression 
is most aimed at; sometimes sponginess, 

.. ii •! -Ti^ X 'i T " . ' BT. Instances in 

softness, liexibilityj tenuity, and occasion- particular pict- 
ally transparency. Take, for instance, the 
foreground of Salvator, in No. 220 of the Dulwich Gal- 
lery. There is, on the right-hand side of it, an object, 
which I never walk through the room without contem- 
plating for a minute or two with renewed solicitude and 
anxiety of mind, indulging in a series of very wild and 
imaginative conjectures as to its probable or possible 
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meaning. I think there is reason to suppose that the 
artist intended it either for a very large stone, or for the 
trunk of a tree ; but any decision as to its being either 
one or the other of these must, I conceive, be the ex- 
treme of rashness. It melts into the ground on one 
side, and might reasonably be conjectured to form a part 
of it, having no trace of woody structure or color ; but 
on the other side it presents a series of concave curves, 
interrupted by cogs like those of a water-wheel, which 
the boldest theorist would certainly not feel himself 
warranted in supposing symbolical of rock. Tlie forms 
which this substance, whatever it be, assumes, will be 
found repeated, though in a less degree, in the fore- 
ground of No. 159, where they are evidently meant for 
rock. 

Let us contrast ^vith this system of rock-drawing, the 
faitliful, scientific, and dexterous studies of nature which 

na-ed ^® ^^^ ^ ^^® works of Clarksou Stanfield. 
with'the workaof He is a man especially to be opposed to 

the old masters, because he usually con- 
fines himself to the same rock subjects as they — the 
mouldering and furrowed crags of the secondaiy forma- 
tion which arrange themselves more or less into broad 
and simple masses ; and in the rendering of these it is 
impossible to go beyond him. Nothing can surpass his 
care, his firmness, or his success, in marking the distinct 
and shar^i light and shade by which the form is ex- 
l^lained, never confusing it with local color, however 
richly his surface-texture may be given ; while the won- 
derful play of line with which he will vary, and through 
which he will indicate, the regularity of stratification, is 
almost as instructive as that of nature herself. I cannot 
point to any of his works as better or more characteristic 
than others ; but his Ischia, in the present British Insti- 
tution, may be taken as a fair average example. The 
Botallack Mine, Cornwall, engraved in the Coast Seen- 
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ery, gives ns a very finished and generic representation 
of rock, whose primal organization has been violently af- 
fected by external influences. We have the stratification 
and cleavage indicated at its base, every fissure being 
sharp, angular, and decisive, disguised gradually as it 
rises by the rounding of the surface and the successive 
furrows caused by the descent of streams. But the ex- 
quisite drawing of the foreground is especially worthy 
of notice. No huge concave sweeps of the bmsh, no 
daubing or splashing here. Every inch of it is brittle 
and splintery, and the fissures are explained to the eye 
by the most perfect, speaking light and shade, — we can 
stumble over the edges of them. The East Cliff, Hast- 
ings, is another very fine example, from g 9. Their ab- 
the exquisite irregularity with which its K^^^e^ei^^^S^^cu^. 
squareness of general structure is varied ^^' 
and disguised. Observe how totally contrary every one 
of its lines is to the absurdities of Salvator. S^anfield's 
are all angular and straight, every apparent curve made 
up of right lines, while Salvator's are all sweeping and 
flourishing like so much penmanship. Stanfield's lines 
pass away into delicate splintery fissures. Salvator's are 
broad daubs throughout. Not one of Stanfield's lines 
is like another. Every one of Salvator's mocks all the 
rest. All Stanfield's curves, where his universal angular 
character is massed, as on the left-hand side, into large 
sweeping forms, are convex. Salvator's are every one 
concave. 

The foregrounds of J. D. Harding and rocks of his 
middle distances are also thoroughly a<lmirable. He is 
not quite so various and undulating in his « 10. The rocka 
line as Stanfield, and sometimes, in his mid- 
dle distances, is wanting in solidity, owing to a little 
confusion of the dark side and shadow with each other, 
or with the local color. But his work, in near passages 
of fresh-broken, sharp-edged rock, is absolute perfection, 
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excelling" Stanfield in the perfect freedom and facility 
with which his fragments are splintered and scattered ; 
true in every line without the least apparent effort. 
Stanfield's best works are laborious, but Harding's rocks 
fall from under his hand as if they had just crashed 
down the hillside, flying on the instant into lovely form. 
In color also he incomparably suipasses Stanfield, who is 
apt to verge upon mud, or be cold in his gray. The rich, 
lichenous, and changeful warmth, and delicate weathered 
grays of Harding's rock, illustrated as they are by the 
most fearless, firm, and unerring drawing, render his 
wild pieces of torrent shore the finest things, next to 
the work of Turner, in English foreground art. 

J. B. Pyne has very accurate knowledge of limestone 
rock, and expresses it clearly and forcibly; but it is 
much to be regretted that this clever artist appears to 
be losing all sense of color, and is getting more and 
more mannered in execution, evidently never studying" 
from nature except with the previous determination to 
Pynize everything.* 

* A passage which I happened to see in an Essay of Mr. Pyne's. in 
the Art-Union, about nature's *' foisting rubbisli" upon the artist, 
sufficiently explains the cause of this decline. If Mr. Pyne will go to 
nature, as all great men have done, and as all men who mean to be 
great must do, that is not merely to be luipaJ, but to be tau{f7it by her ; 
and will once or twice lake her gifts, without looking them in the 
mouth, he will most assuredly find — and I say this in no unkind or 
depreciatory feeling, for I should say the same of all artists who arc 
in the habit of only sketching nature, and not studying her — that 7ier 
worst is better than kin best. I am quite sure that if Mr. Pyne. or any 
other painter who has hitherto been very careful in his choice of sub- 
ject, will go into the next turnpike road, and taking the first four 
trees that he comes to in the hedge, give them a day each, drawing 
them leaf for leaf, as far as may be, and even their smallest boughs 
with as much care as if they were rivers, or an important map of a 
newly-surveyed country, he will find, when he has brought them all 
home, that at least three out of the four are better than the best he over 
invented. Compare Part III. Sect. I. Chap. III. § 12, 13, (the refer- 
ence in the note ought to be to Chap. XV. § 7.) 
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Before passing to Turner, let us take one more glance 
at the foregrounds of the old masters, with reference, not 
to their management of rock, which is 

. . , ... 8 11. Characters 

comparatively a rare component part of of loose earth and 
their foregrounds, but to the common soil 
which they were obliged to paint constantly, and whose 
forms and appearances are the same all over the world. 
A sti-iep bank of loose earth of any kind, that has been 
at all exposed to the weather, contains in it, though it 
may not be three feet high, features capable of giving 
high gratification to a careful observer. It is almost a 
facsimile of a mountain slope of soft and decomposing 
roi-k : it possesses nearly as much variety of character, 
and is governed by laws of organization no less rigid. 
It is furrowed in the first place by undulating lines, by 
the descent of the rain, little ravines, which are cut pre- 
cisely at the same slope as those of the mountain, and 
leave ridges scarcely less graceful in their contour, and 
beautifully sharp in their chiselling. "WTiero a harder 
knot of ground or a stone occurs, the earth is washed from 
beneath it, and accumulates above it, and 

, • T 1 • i 1 -I . . ., 8 12. Its exceed- 

there we have a little precipice connected ineprace andfni- 

, . ... -i -i-i nc88 of feature. 

by a sweeping cur\'e at its summit with 
the great slope, and casting a sharp dark shadow ; where 
the soil has been soft, it T\dll probably l>e washed away 
underneath until it gives way, and leaves a jagged, 
hanging, irregular line of fracture ; and all these circum- 
stances are explained to the eye in sunshine with the 
most delicious clearness ; every touch of shadow being 
expressive of some particular truth of structure, and bear- 
ing witness to the symmetry into which the whole mass 
has been reduced. Wliere this operation has gone on 
long, and vegetation has assisted in softening the out- 
lines, we have our ground brought into graceful and 
irregular curves, of infinite variety, but yet always so 
connected with each other, and guiding to each other, 
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that the' eye never feels them as separate things, nor 
feels inclined to count them, nor perceives a likeness in 
one to the other ; they are not repetitions of each other, 
but are different parts of one system. Each would be 
imperfect without the one next to it. 

Now, it is all but impossible to express distinctly the 
particulars wherein this fine character of curve consists, 
s 13. The ground ^^^ ^ show in definite examples, what it 
ofTeniere. jg which makcs one representation right, 

and another wrong. The ground of Teniers, for instance, 
in No. 139 in the Dulwich Gallery, is an example of all 
that is wrong. It is a representation of the forms of 
shaken and disturbed soil, such as we should see here 
and there after an earthquake, or over the ruins of fallen 
buildings. It has not one contour nor cliai'acter of the 
soil of nature, and yet I can scarcely tell you why, ex- 
cept that the curves repeat one another, and are mono- 
tonous in their flow, and are unbroken by the delicate 
angle and momentary pause with which the feeling of 
nature would have touched them, and are disimited ; so 
that the eye leaps from this to that, and does not pass 
from one to the other without being able to stop, drawn 
on by the continuity of line ; neither is there any undu- 
lation or furrowing of watermark, nor in one spot or 
atom of the whole surface, is there distinct explanation 
of form to the eye by means of a determined shadow. 
All is mere sweeping of the brush over the sm'face with 
various ground colors, without a single indication of 
character by means of real shade. 

Let not these points be deemed unimportant ; the 
tniths of form in common ground are quite as valuable 

vlet me anticipate myself for a moment), 

% 14. Importance , . .••i .i i«-i 

ofthesemiuor quite as beautiful, as any others whicn 

parts and points. . , i • i ' i i i -i 

nature presents, and in lowland landscape 
they present us with a species of line which it is quite 
impossible to obtain in any other way — the alter- 
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nately flowing and broken line of mountain scenery, 
which, however small its scale, is always of inestimable 
value, contrasted with the repetitions of organic form 
which we are compelled to give in vegetation. A really 
great artist dwells on every inch of exposed soil with 
caie and delight, and renders it one of the most essential, 
speaking, and pleasurable parts of his composition. And 
be it remembered, that the man who, in the most con- 
8X)icuous part of his foreground, will violate truth with 
every stroke of the pencil, is not likely to be more care- 
ful in other parts of it ; and that in the little bits which 
I fix upon for animadversion, I am not pointing out soli- 
tary faults, but only the most characteristic examples of 
the falsehood which is everywhere, and which renders 
the whole foreground one mass of contradictions and 
absurdities. Nor do I myself see wherein i w. Theobserv- 

.1 ii>/%* i«ii i ance of them is 

the great dinerenco lies between a master the real disUnc- 

1 . i*ii 1*^ tion between the 

and a novice, except in the rendering of master and the 
the finer truths, of which I am at iDresent ^° ^' 
speaking. To handle the brush freely, and to paint 
grass and weeds with accuracy enough to satisfy the eye, 
are accomplishments which a year or two's practice will 
give an}' man ; but to trace among the grass and weeds 
those mysteries of invention and combination, by which 
nature appeals to the intellect — to render the delicate 
fissure, and descending curve, and undulating shadow of 
the mouldering soil, with gentle and fine finger, like the 
touch of the rain itself — to find even in all that appears 
most trifling or contemptible, fresh evidence of the con- 
stant working of the Divine power "for glory and for 
beauty," and to teach it and proclaim it to the unthink- 
ing and the imregardless — this, as it is the peculiar pro- 
vince and faculty of the master-mind, so it is the pecu- 
liar duty which is demanded of it by the Deity. 

It would take me no reasonable nor endurable time, if 
I were to point out one half of the various kinds and 

6 
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classes of falsehood which the inventive faculties of the 
old masters succeeded in originating, in the drawing of 
1 16. The ground foregrounds. It is not this man, nor that 
ofcuyp. man, nor one school nor another; all 

agree in entire repudiation of everything resembling 
facts, and in the high degree of absurdity of what they 
substitute for them. Even Cuyp, who evidently saw 
and studied near nature, as an artist should do — not fish- 
ing for idealities, but taking what nature gave him, and 
thanking her for it — even he appears to have supposed 
that the drawing of the earth might be trusted to chance 
I IT. And of ^^ imagination, and, in consequence, 
^^^^^' strews his banks with lumps of dough, in- 

stead of stones. PerhaiDS, however, the "beautiful fore- 
grounds '' of Claude afford the most remarkable instances 
of childishness and incompetence of all. That of his 
morning landscape, with the large gi'oup of trees and 
high single-arched bridge, in the National Gallery, is a 
pretty fair example of the kind of eiTor which he con- 
stantly falls into. I will not say anything of the agree- 
able composition of the three banks, rising one behind 
another from the water. I merely affirm that it amounts 
to a demonstration that all three were j)ainted in the 
artist's study, without any reference to nature whatever. 
In fact, there is quite enough intrinsic evidence in each 
of them to jjrove this, seeing that what api^ears to bo 
meant for vegetation upon them, amounts to nothing 
more than a green stain on their surfaces, the more evi- 
dently false because the leaves of the trees twenty yards 
farther off are all perfectly visible and distinct; and that 
the shai^i lines with which each cuts against that be- 
yond it, are not only such as crumbling earth could 
never show or assume, but are maintained through their 
whole progress ungi-aduated, imchanging, and unaffected 
by any of the circumstances of varying shade to which 
every one of nature's lines is inevitably subjected. 
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In fact, the whole arraugemeut is the impotent struggle 
of a tyro to express, by successive edges, that approach 
of earth which he finds himself incapable j ^g ^^ ^^^ 
of expressing by the drawing of the sur- Jl,j'i3ighneB8*o1 
face. Claude wished to make you un- the latter. 
derstand that the edge of his pond came nearer and 
nearer: he had probably often tried to do this with an 
unbroken bank, or a bank only varied by the delicate 
and harmonized anatomy of nature; and he had found 
that owing to his total ignorance of the laws of per- 
spective, such efforts on his part invariably ended in his 
reducing his pond to the form of a round O, and mak- 
ing it look perpendicular. Much comfort and solace of 
mind, in such unpleasant circumstances, may be derived 
from instantly dividing the obnoxious bank into a num- 
ber of successive promontories, and developing their 
edges with completeness and intensity. Every school- 
girl's drawing, as soon as her mind has arrived at so 
great a degree of enlightenment as to perceive that per- 
pendicular water is objectionable, will supply us with 
edifying instances of this unfailing resource ; and this 
foreground of Claude's is only one out of the thousand 
cases in which he has been reduced to it. . _ ^ 

S 19. Compared 

And if it be asked, how the proceeding j^ the work of 
differs from that of nature, I have only to 
point to nature herself, as she is drawn in the fore- 
ground of Turner's Mercury and Argus, a case precisely 
similar to Claude's, of earthy crumbling banks cut away 
by water. It will be found in this picture (and I am now 
describing nature's work and Turner s with the same 
words) that the whole distance is given by retirement of 
solid surface ; and that if ever an edge is expressed, it is 
only felt for an instant, and then lost again ; so that the 
eye cannot stop at it and prepare for a long jump to 
another like it, but is guided over it, and round it, into 
the hollow beyond ; and thus the whole receding mass of 
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^ound, going" back for more than a quarter of a mile, is 
made completely oiie — no part of it is sei^arated from the 
rest for an instant — it is all united, and its modulations 
are viembei^s, not divimoiis, of its mass. But those modu- 
lations are countless — heaving here, sinking there — now 
swelling, now mouldering, now blending, now breaking 
— giving, in fact, to the foregroimd of this universal 
master, precisely the same qualities which we have be- 
fore seen in his hills, as Claude gave to his foregroimd 
precisely the same qualities which we had before found 
in Im hills — infinite unity in the one case, finite division 
in the other. 

Let us, then, having now obtained some insight into 
the principles of the old masters in foreground drawing, 

contrast them throughout with those of 

§ 20. General fea- . , ^ , -^^ . . . 

ture« of Turner's our great modcm master. The mvestiga- 
oregroun . ^.^^ ^^ ^^^ excellence of Turner's di'awing 

becomes shorter and easier as we proceed, because the 
great distinctions between his work and that of other 
painters are the same, whatever the object or subject 
may bo ; and after once showing the general charactei-s 
of the particular specific forms under consideration, we 
have only to point, in the works of Turner, to the same 
principles of infinity and variety in carrying them out, 
which we have before insisted upon with reference to 
other subjects. 

The Upper Fall of the Tees, Yorkshire, engi-aved in 
the England series, may be given as a standard example 
g 21. Geological ^^ rock-drawing to be opposed to the work 
?Sc*f\n the Fall ^^ Salvator. We have, in the great face of 
oftheTeee. j-q^j]^ which divides the two streams, hori- 

zontal lines which indicate the real direction of the 
strata, and these same lines are given in ascending per- 
spective all along the precipice on the right. But we 
see, also, on the central precipice, fissures absolutely 
vertical, which inform us of one series of joints dividing 
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these horizontal strata; and the exceeding* smoothness 
and evenness of the precipice itself inform us that it has 
been caused by a great separation of substance in the 
direction of another more important line of joints, run- 
ning* in a direction across the river. Accordingly, we 
see on the left that the whole summit of the precipice is 
divided a^ain and again by this great series of joints 
into vertical beds, which lie against each other with their 
sides toward us, and are traversed downward by the same 
vertical lines traceable on the face of the central cliflF. 
Now, let me direct especial attention to the way in which 
Turner has marked over this general and 

T ., <• I 1 ii T* • 8 22. Their con- 

grand unity of structure, the modifying vex eurfaces and 
effects of the weather and the torrent. *^* 

Observe how the whole surface of the hill above the pre- 
cipice on the left* is brought into one smooth, unbroken 
curvature of gentle convexity, until it comes to the edge 
of the precipice, and then, just on the angle (comi)are 
§ 2), breaks into the multiplicity of fissure which marks 
its geological structure. Observe how every one of the 
separate blocks, into which it divides, is rounded and 
convex in its salient edges turned to the weather, and 
how every one of their inward angles is marked clear 
and sharp by the determined shadow and transparent 
reflex. Observe how exquisitely graceful are all the 
curves of the convex surfaces, indicating that eveiy one 
of them has been modelled by the winding and undulat- 
ing of running water ; and how gradually they become 
steeper as thej^ descend, until they are torn ^ ^ ^^^ perfect 
down into the face of the precipice. Fi- ^^^y- 
nally, observe the exquisite variety of all the touches 
which express fissure or shade; every one in varying 
directions and with new forms, and yet throughout indi- 
cating that perfect parallelism which at once explained 

* In the light between the waterfall and the large dark mass on the 
extreme right 
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to US the geology of the rock, and falling into one grand 
mass, treated with the same simplicity of light and 
shade which a gieat portrait painter adopts in treating 
the features of the human face ; which, though each has 
its own separate chiaroscuro, never disturb the whole- 
ness and grandeur of the head, considered as one ball or 
mass. So here, one deep and marked piece of shadow 
indicates the greatest proximity of the rounded mass ; 
and from this every shade becomes fainter and fainter, 
until all are lost in the obscurity and dimness of the 
hanging precipice and the shattering fall. Again, see 
how the same fractures, just ui^on the edge, take i^lace 
with the central cliff above the right-hand fall, and how 
the force of the water is told us by the confusion of de- 
bris accumulated in its channel. In fact, the great qual- 
ity about Turner's drawings which more especially 
proves their transcendent truth, is the capability they 
afford us of reasoning on past and future phenomena, 
just Jis if we had the actual rocks before us ; for this in- 
dicates not that one truth is given, nor another, not that 
a pretty or interesting morsel has been selected here 
and there, but that the whole truth has been given, with 
all the relations of its parts; so that we can pick and 

choose our points of pleasure or of thought 

1 84. VarlouB parts j. •• •, j^i i i 

whose history is lor ourselvcs, and reason upon the whole 

told US by the de- •■■i .i j • j. i • i i -i j 

tails of the draw- With the Same Certainty which we should 
°^' after having climbed and hammered over 

the rocks bit by bit. With this drawing before him, a 
geologist could give a lecture upon the whole system of 
acj[ueou8 erosion, and speculate as safely upon the past 
and future states of this very spot, a« if he were standing 
and getting wet with the spray. He would tell you, at 
once, that the waterfall was in a state of rapid recession ; 
that it had once formed a wide cataract just at the si>ot 
where the figure is sitting on the heap of d6biis ; and 
that when it was there, pai-t of it came down by the chan- 
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nel on the loft, its bed being still maiked by the deli- 
cately chiselled lines of fissure. He would tell you that 
the foreground had also once been the top of the fall, 
and that the vertical fissures on the right of it were evi- 
dently then the channel of a side stream. He would tell 
you that tlie fall was then much lower than it is now, 
and that being lower, it had less force, and cut itself a 
narrower bed; and that the spot where it reached the 
higher precipice is marked by the expansion of the wide 
basin which its increased violence has excavated, and by 
the gi*adually increasing concavity of the rocks below, 
which we see have been hollowed into a complete vault 
bv the elastic bound of the water. But neither he nor I 
could tell you with what exquisite and finished marking 
of every fragment and particle of soil or rock, both in its 
own stmcture and the evidence it bears of these gi-eat 
influences, the whole of this is confirmed and can*ied 
out. 

With this inimitable drawing we may compare the 
rocks in the foreground of the Llanthony. These latter 
are not divided by joints, but into thin 
horizontal and united beds, which the inptance of an 

. L ' 'L L' t a :i -i i*nn exception to gen- 

torrent m its times of flood has chiselled erai mice in the 
away, leaving one exposed under another, 
with the sweeping marks of its eddies upon their edges. 
And here we have an instance of an exception to a gen- 
eral rule, occasioned by particular and local action. We 
have seen that the action of water over any surface, uni- 
rarsaUy^ whether falling, as in rain, or sweeping, as a 
torrent, induces convexity of form. But when we have 
rocks in ^iVw, as here, exposed at their edges to the vio- 
lent action of an eddy, that eddy will cut a vault or cir- 
cular space for itself (as we saw on a large scale with 
the high waterfall), and we have a concave curve inter- 
mpting the general contours of the rock. And thus 
Turner (while every edge of his masses is rounded. 
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and, the moment we rise aboTe the level of the water, 
all is convex) has interrupted the great contours of his 
strata with concave curves, precisely where the last 
waves of the torrent have swept against the exposed 
edges of the beds. Nothing could more strikingly prove 
the dei)th of that knowledge by which every touch of 
this consummate artist is regulated, that tmiversal com- 
mand of subject which never acts for a moment on any- 
thing conventional or habitaal, but fills every comer and 
space with new evidence of knowledge, and fresh mani- 
festation of thought. 

The Lower Fall of the Tees, with the chain-bridge, 
might Ber\'e us for an illustration of all the properties 
I «. TorncfB "■■id forins of vertical beds of rock, as the 
toctad ^bi«kB ^rf upper fall has of horizontal! but we pass 
wenthered Btone. rather to observe, in detached pieces of 
foreground, the pai-ticular modr.lation of parts which 
cannot be investigated in the grand combinations of gen- 
eral mass. 

The blocks of stone which form the foreground of the 
Ulleswater are, I believe, the finest example in the world 
of the finished drawing of rocks which have been sub- 
jected to violent aqueous action. Their surfaces seem 
to palpitate fi-om the fine touch of the waves, and everj' 
part of them is rising or falling in soft swell or gentle 
depression, though the eye can scarcely trace the fine 
shadows on which this chiselling of the surface depends. 
And with all this, every block of them has individual 
character, dependent on the expression of the angular 
lines of which its contours were first formed, and which 
is retained and felt through all the modulation and melt- 
ing of the water-worn surface. And what is done here 
in the most important part of the picture, to be especi- 
ally attractivo to the eye, is often done by Turner with 
lavish and overwhelming power, in the accumulated de- 
bris of a wide foreground, strewed with the ruin of ages. 
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as, for instance, in the Junction of the Greta and Tees, 
where he has choked the torrent bed with the mass of 
shattered rock, thrown down with the profusion and 
carelessness of nature herself; and yet every separate 
block is a study (and has evidently been drawn from 
nature), chiselled and varied in its parts, as if it were to 
be the chief member of a separate subject; yet without 
ever losing, in a single instance, its subordinate position, 
or occasioning, throughout the whole accumulated mul- 
titude, the repetition of a single line. 

I consider cases like these, of perfect finish and new 
conception, applied and exerted in the drawing of every 
member of a confused and almost count- ^„ x Aaf 
lessly-divided system, about the most won- plicated fore- 
derful, as well as the most characteristic, 
passages of Turner's foregrounds. It is done not less 
marvellously, though less distinctly, in the individual 
parts of all his broken ground, as in examples like these 
of separate blocks. The articulation of such a passage 
as the nearest bank, in the picture we have already spo- 
ken of at so great length, the Upper Fall of the Tees, 
might serve us for a day's study, if we were to go into 
it part by part ; but it is impossible to do this, except 
with the pencil ; we can only repeat the same general 
observations, about eternal change and unbroken imity, 
and tell you to observe how the eye is kept throughout 
on solid and retiring surfaces, instead of being thro^^'n, 
as by Claude, on flat and equal edges. You cannot find 
a single edge in Turner's work ; you are everywhere kept 
upon round surfaces, and you go back on these you 
cannot tell how — never taking a leap, but progressing 
imperceptibly along the unbroken bank, till you find 
yourself a quarter of a mile into the picture, beside the 
figure at the bottom of the waterfall. 

Finally, the bank of earth on the right of the grand 
drawing of Penmaen MawT, may be taken as the standard 
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of the representation of soft soil modelled by descend- 
ing rain; and may serve to show us how exquisite in 
«2s. Andofiooee character are the resultant lines, and how 
■o^^- full of every species of attractive and even 

sublime quality, if we only are wise enough not to scorn 
the study of them. The higher the mind, it may be 
taken as a universal rule, the less it will scorn that 
which appears to be small or unimportant ; and the rank 
of a painter may always be determined by observing how 
he uses, and with what respect he views, the minutiae of 
nature. Greatness of mind is not shown by admitting 
small things, but by making small things great under its 
influence. He who can take no interest in what is small, 
^vill take false interest in what is great ; he who cannot 
make a bank sublime, will make a mountain ridiculous. 

It is not imtil we have made ourselves acquainted with 
these simple facts of form, as they are illustrated b}^ the 

slighter works of Turner, that we can be- 
of an In the Ideal comc at all Competent to enjoy the com- 

f oresrrounda of the !•*• <»n« i i *' it -««- 

Academy pict- biuatiou of all, in such works as the Mer- 
'^'^* cury and Argus, or Bay of Baiae, in which 

the mind is at fii'st bewildered by the abundant outi>our- 
ing of the master's knowledge. Often as I have paused 
before these noble works, I never felt on returning to 
them as if I had ever seen them before ; for their abim- 
dance is so deep and various that the mind, according to 
its own temper at the time of seeing, perceives some new 
series of truths rendered in them, just as it would on re- 
visiting a natural scene ; and detects new relations and 
associations of these truths which set the whole picture 
in a different light at every return to it. And this eftect 
is especially caused by the management of the fore- 
ground ; for the more marked objects of the picture may 
be taken one by one, and thus examined and known ; 
but the foregrounds of Turner are so united in all their 
parts that the eye cannot take them by divisions, but is 
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gruided from stone to stone, and bank to bank, discover- 
ing truths totally different in asi^ect, according to the 
direction in which it approaches them, and approaching 
them in a diflFerent direction, and viewing them as a part 
of a new system, every time that it begins . _ . . ^ 

§ 30 A D G the 

its course at a new point. One lesson, great ^s'^on u> be 

- •• 1 1 1 1 I 1 IT received from all. 

however, we are mvaiiably taught by all, 
however approached or viewed — that the work of the 
Great Spirit of nature is as deep and unapproachable in 
the lowest as in the noblest objects — that the Divine 
mind is as visible in its full energy of operation on every 
lowly bank and mouldering stone, as in the lifting of the 
pillars of heaven, and settling the foundation of the 
earth ; and that to the rightly perceiving mind, there is 
the same infinity, the same majesty, the same power, the 
same unity, and the same perfection, manifest in the 
casting of the clay as in the scattering of the cloud, in 
the mouldering of the dust as in the kindling of the day- 
star 



SECTION V. 

OF TRUTH OF WATER. 



CHAPTEE I. 

OF WATER, Aa PAINTED BY THE ANCIENTS. 

Of all inorganic substances, acting in their oi;^ti proper 
nature, and without assistance or combination, water is 
the most wonderful. If we think of it aa the source of 
1 1. Sketch of the ^1 ^^® chaugefulucss and beauty which we 
£3te*°agency *of l^a^e Seen in clouds ; then as the instru- 
water. ment by which the earth we have con- 

templated was modelled into symmetry, and its crags 
chiselled into grrace; then as, in the form of snow, it 
robes the mountains it has made, with that transcendent 
light which we could not have conceived if we had not 
seen ; then as it exists in the form of the torrent — in the 
iris which spans it, in the morning mist which rises from 
it, in the deep crystalline pools which mirror its hang- 
ing shore, in the broad lake and glancing river ; finally, 
in that which is to all human minds the best emblem of 
unwearied, unconquerable power, the wild, various, fan- 
tastic, tameless unity of the sea ; what shall we compare 
to this mighty, this universal element, for glory and for 
beauty 1 or how shall we follow its eternal changefulness 
of feeling ? It is like trying to paint a soul. 

To suggest the ordinary appearance of calm water — to 
lay on canvas as much evidence of surface and reflecti^OD 
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as may make us understand that water is meant — is, per- 
haps, the easiest task of art ; and even ordinary running" 
or falling water may be sufficiently ren- 
dered, by observing careful curves of pro- witiwhichacom- 
jection With a dark ground, and breaking tion of it may be 

i*i.-i 1*1 •! 1 •If firiven. The im- 

a little white over it, as we see done with poBBibiiuy of 
judgment and truth by Euysdael. But to 
paint the actual play of hue on the reflective surface, or 
to give the forms and fury of water when it begins to 
show itself — to give the flashing and rocket like velocity 
of a noble cataract, or the precision and grace of the sea 
waves, so exquisitely modelled, though so mockingly 
transient — so mountainous in its form, yet so cloud-like 
in its motion — with its variety and delicacy of color, 
when every ripple and wreath has some peculiar passage 
of reflection upon itself alone, and the radiating and 
scintillating sunbeams are mixed with the dim hues of 
transi^arent depth and dark rock below ; — to do this per- 
fectly, is beyond the power of man ; to do it even par- 
tially, has been granted to but one or two, even of those 
few who have dared to attempt it. 

As the general laws which govern the appearances of 
water have equal effect on all its forms, it would be in- 
judicious to treat the subject in divisions ; _ _ 

1 . . . 1 . , XI 8 3. Difficulty of 

for the same forces which govern the waves properly dividing 
and foam of the torrent, are equally influ- 
ential on those of the sea ; and it will be more convenient 
to glance generally at the system of water-painting of 
each school and artist, than to devote separate chapters 
to the examination of the lake, river, or sea-painting of 
all. We shall, therefore, vary our usual plan, and look 
first at the water-painting of the ancients ; then at that 
of the modems generally ; lastly, at that of Turner. 

It is necessary in the outset to state briefly one or two 
of the optical conditions by which the appearance of the 
surface of water is affected; to describe them all would 
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require a separate essay, even if I possessed the req- 
uisite knowledge, which I do not. The accidental mod- 
« 4. Inaccuracy ificatious undci which general laws come 
effJct"^Jmong*'^n ^^^^ V^^Y ^^® innumerable, and often, in 
painters. their extreme complexity, inexi^licable, I 

suppose, even by men of the most extended ojDtical 
knowledge. What I shall here state are a few only of 
the broadest laws verifiable by the reader's immediate 
observation, but of which, nevertheless, I have found 
artists frequently ignorant; owing to their habit of 
sketching from nature without thinking or reasoning, 
and especially of finishing at home. It is not often, I 
believe, that an artist draws the reflections in water as 
he sees them : over large spaces, and in weather that is 
not very calm, it is nearly impossible to do so ; when it 
is possible, sometimes in haste, and sometimes in idle- 
ness, and sometimes under the idea of improving nature, 
they are slurred or misrepresented ; it is so easy to give 
something like a suggestive resemblance of calm water, 
that, even when the landscape is finished from nature, 
the water is merely indicated as something that may be 
done at any time, and then, in the home work, come the 
cold leaden gi'ays with some, and the violent blues and 
greens with others, and the horizonal lines with the 
feeble, and the bright touches and sparkles with the 
dexterous, and everything that is shallow and common- 
place with all. Now, the fact is, that there is hardly a 
roadside pond or pool which has not as much landscape 
in it as above it. It is not the brown, muddy, dull thing 
we suppose it to be ; it has a heart like oui-selves, and in 
the bottom of that there are the boughs of the tall trees, 
and the blades of the shaking grass, and all manner of 
hues, of variable, pleasant light out of the sky ; nay, the 
ugly gutter that stagnates over the drain bars, in the 
heart of the foul city, is not altogether base ; down in 
that, if you will look deep enough, you may see the dark. 
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serious blue of far-off sky, and the passing of pure 
clouds. It is at your own will that you see in that 
despised stream, either the refuse of the street, or the 
ima^e of the sky — so it is with almost all other things 
that we unkindly despise. Now, this far-seeing is just 
the difference between the great and the vulgar painter ; 
the common man knows the roadside pool is muddy, and 
draws its mud; the great painter sees beneath and behind 
the brown surface what will take him a day's work to fol- 
low, but he follows it, cost what it will. And if paint- 
ers would only go out to the nearest common and take 
the nearest dirty pond among the furze, and draw that 
thoroughly, not considering that it is water that they are 
drawing, and that water must be done in a certain way ; 
but drawing determinedly what they see, that is to say, 
all the trees, and their shaking leaves, and all the hazy 
passages of disturbing sunshine ; and the bottom seen in 
the clearer little bits at the edge, and the stones of it, 
and all tlie sky and the clouds far down in the middle, 
drawn as completely, and more delicately they must be, 
than the real clouds above, they would come home with 
such a notion of water-painting as might save me and 
everyone else all trouble of writing more about the mat- 
ter ; but now they do nothing of the kind, but take the 
ugly, round, yellow surface for granted, or else improve 
it, and, instead of giving that refined, complex, delicate, 
but saddened and gloomy reflection in the polluted 
water, they clear it up with coarse flashes of yellow, 
and green, and blue, and spoil their own eyes, and hurt 
ours ; failing, of course, still more hopelessly in touch- 
ing the pure, inimitable light of waves thrown loose; 
and so Canaletto is still thought to have painted canals, 
and Vandevelde and Backhuysen to have painted sea, 
and the uninterpreted streams and maligned sea hiss 
shame upon us &om all their rocky beds and hollow 
shores. 
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I approach this part of my subject vdi\i more despon- 
dency than any other, and that for several reasons ; first, 

the water-paintinff of all the elder land- 

§5. Difficulty of . \ ° .. r £ XI. 1 i. 

troaung th 8 part scape painters, excepting" a few of the bet- 

of the subject. . <. ^ .•• ■• i -it i i • 

ter passages of Claude and Iiuysdael, is so 
execrable, so beyond all expression and exi)lanation bad ; 
and Claude s and RuysdaePs best so cold and valueless, 
that I do not know how to address those who like such 
painting ; I do not know what their sensations are re- 
specting sea. I can perceive nothing in Vandevelde or 
Backhuysen of the lowest redeeming merit ; no power, 
no presence of intellect — or evidence of perception-^of 
any sort or kind ; no resemblance — even the feeblest — 
of anj^hing natural ; no invention — even the most slug- 
gish — of anything agreeable. Had they given us star- 
ing green seas with hatchet edges, such as we see Her 
Majesty's ships so-and-so fixed into by the heads or 
stems in the first room of the Royal Academy, the admi- 
ration of them would have been comprehensible ; there 
being a natural predilection in the mind of men for 
gi'een waves witli curling tops, but not for clay and wool ; 
so that, though I can understand, in some sort, why peo- 
l)le admire everything else in old art, why they admire 
Salvator's rocks, and Claude's foregi-ounds, and Hob- 
bimjvs trees, and Paul Potter's cattle, and Jan Steen's 
pans ; and while I can perceive in all these likings a 
root which seems right and legitimate, and to be ap- 
pealed to : yet when I find they can even endure the sight 
of a Backhuysen on their room walls (I speak seriously), 
it makes me hoi^eless at once. I may be wrong, or they 
may be ^Tong, but at least I can conceive of no principle 
or oi^inion common between us, which either can address 
or understand in the other ; and yet I am wrong in this 
want of conception, for I know that Turner once liked 
Vandevelde, and I can trace the evil influence of Vande- 
velde on most of his early sea-painting ; but Turner cer- 
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tainly could not have liked Vandevelde without sortie le- 
gitimate cause. Another discouraging point is that I 
cannot catch a wave, nor Daguerreotype it, and so there 
is no coming to pure demonstration ; but the forms and 
hues of water must always be in some measure a matter 
of dispute and feeling, and the more so because there is 
no perfect or even tolerably perfect sea-i)ainting to refer 
to : the sea never has been, and I fancy never will be 
nor can be, painted ; it is only suggested by means of 
more or less spiritual and intelligent conventionalism ; 
and though Turner has done enough to suggest the sea 
mightily and gloriously, after all it is by conventional- 
ism still, and there remains so much that is unlike nat- 
ure, that it is always possible for those who do not feel 
his power to justify their dislike, on very sufficient and 
reasonable grounds ; and to maintain themselves obsti- 
nately unreceptant of the good, by insisting on the defi- 
ciency which no mortal hand can supply, and which 
commonly is most manifest on the one hand, where most 
has l)een achieved on the other. 

With calm water the case is different. Facts are as- 
certainable and demonstrable there, and by the notice of 
one or two of the simplest, we may obtain some notion 
of the little success and intelligence of the elder paint- 
ers in this easier field, and so prove their probable fail- 
ure in contending with greater difficulties. 

First: Water, of course, owing to its transparency, 
possesses not a perfectly reflective surface, like that of 
speculum metal, but a surface whose reflec- 

.. -I 1 . .-, 1 . 8 6. General laws 

tive power is dependent on the angle at which rep ui ate 
which the rays to be reflected fall. The wf^.^^Fh^Mhe 
smaller this angle, the greater are the num- iS ^renwuve" nr- 
ber of rays reflected. Now, according to ***** 
the number of rays reflected is the force of the image of 
objects above, and according to the number of rays trans- 
mitted is the perceptibility of objects below the water. 
7 
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Hence the visible transparency and reflective power of 
water are in inverse ratio. In looking down into it from 
above, we receive transmitted rays which exhibit either 
the bottom, or the objects floating in the water ; or else, 
if the water be deep and clear, we receive very few rays, 
and the water looks black. In looking along water we 
receive reflected rays, and therefore the image of objects 
above it. Hence, in shallow water on a level shore the 
bottom is seen at our feet, clearly ; it becomes more and 
more obscure as it retires, even though the water do not 
increase in depth, and at a distance of twelve or twenty 
yards — more or less according to our height above the 
water — becomes entirely invisible, lost in the lustre of 
the reflected surface. 

Second : The brighter the objects reflected, the larger 
the angle at which reflection is visible; it is always 
8 T. The inherent to be remembered that, strictly speaking, 

hue of water modi- itiii'j n l ^ jaii. 

fles dark reflcc- ouly light objccts are retiected, and that 

tions. and does xi- j i i • 

not affect bright the darker ones are seen only m propor- 
°°^* tion to the number of rays of light that 

they can send; so that a dark object comparatively loses 
its power to affect the surface of water, and the water in 
the space of a dark reflection is seen partially with the 
image of the object, and partially transparent. It will 
be found on observation that under a bank — suppose 
with dark trees above showing spaces of bright sky, the 
bright sky is reflected distinctly, and the bottom of the 
water is in those spaces not seen ; but in the dark spaces 
of reflection we see the bottom of the water, and the 
color of that bottom and of the water itself mingles Avith 
and modifies that of the color of the trees casting the 
dark reflection. 

This is one of the most beautiful circumstances con- 
nected with water surface, for by these means a variety 
of color and a grace and evanescence are introduced in 
the reflection otherwise imi)ossible. Of course at great 
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distances even the darkest objects cast distinct images, 
and the hue of the water cannot be seen, but in near 
water the occurrence of its own color modifying- the dark 
reflections, while it leaves light ones unaffected, is of 
infinite value. 

Take, by way of example, an extract from my own 
diary at Venice. 

" May 17th, 4 p.m. Looking east the water is calm, 
and reflects the sky and vessels, with this peculiarity ; 
the sky, which is pale blue, is in its reflection of the 
same kind of blue, only a little deeper ; but the vessels* 
hullSy which are block, are rejected in pole sea-g^reen, i.e., 
the natural color of the water imder sunlight ; while the 
oraiige masts of the vessels, wet with a recent shower, are 
reflected vnthovi change of colox, only not quite so bright 
as above. One ship has a white, another a red, stripe," 
(I ought to have said horizontal along the gunwales,) 
^ of these the water takes no notice.* 

" What is curious, a boat passes across with white and 
dark figures, the water reflects the dark ones in green, 
and misses out all the white ; this is chiefly owing to 
the dark images being opposed to the bright reflected 
sky." 

I have left the passage about the white and red stripe, 
because it will be useful to us presently ; all that I wish 
to insist upon here is the showing of the local color (pea 
green) of the water in the spaces which were occupied by 
dark reflections, and the imaltered color of the bright 
ones. 

Third : Clear water takes no shadow, and that for two 
reasons ; A perfect surface of speculum metal takes no 
shadow (this the reader may instantly ( a. water takes 
demonstrate for himself,) and a perfectly "*^^^^«w- 
transparent body as air takes no shadow ; hence water, 
whether transparent or reflective, takes no shadow. 

But shadows, or the forms of them, appear on water 
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frequently and sharply : it is necessary carefully to ex- 
plain the causes of these, as they are one of the most 
eminent sources of error in water i)ainting. 

First: Water in shade is much more reflective than 
water in sunlight. Under sunlight the local color of the 
water is commonly vigorous and active, and forcibly 
affects, as we have seen, all the dark reflections, com- 
monly diminishing their depth. Under shade, the re- 
flective power is in a high degree increased,* and it will 
be found most frequently that the forms of shadows are 
exi)ressed on the surface of water, not by actual shade, 
but by more genuine reflection of objects above. This is 
another most imi^ortant and valuable circumstance, and 
we owe to it some phenomena of the highest beauty. 

A very muddy river, a^ the Amo for instance at 
Florence, is seen during sunshine of its own yellow color, 
rendering all reflections discolored and feeble. At twi- 
light it recovers its reflective power to the fullest extent, 
and the mountains of Carrara are seen reflected in it as 
clearly as if it were a crystalline lake. The Mediter- 
ranean, whose determined blue yields to hardly any modi- 
fying color in daytime, receives at evening the image of 
its rocky shores. On our own seas, seeming shadows 
are seen constantly cast in purple and blue, upon pale 
green. These are no shadows, but the pure reflection of 
dark or blue sky above, seen in the shadowed space, 
refused by the local color of the sea in the sun-lighted 
spaces, and turned more or less purple by the opposition 
of the vivid green. 

We have seen, however, above, that the local color of 
water, while it comparatively refuses dark reflections, 
accepts bright ones without deadening them. Hence, 

* I state this merely ns a fact : I am unable satisfactorily to account 
for it on optical principles, and were it otherwise, the investigation 
would be of little interest to the general reader, and little value to the 
artist. 
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when a shadow is thrown across a space of water of 
strong local color, receiving, alternately, light and dark 
reflections, it has no power of increasing 
the reflectiveness of the water in the bright of dark reflectionB 

bv sbftdow 

spaces, still less of diminishing it ; hence, 
on all the dark reflections it is seen more or less dis- 
tinctly, on all the light ones it vanishes altogether. 

Let us take an instance of the exquisite complexity of 
effect induced by these various circumstances in co-oper- 
ation. 

Suppose a space of clear water showing the bottom 
under a group of trees, showing sky through their 
branches, casting shadows on the surface of the water, 
which we will suppose also to possess some color of its 
own. Close to us, we shall see the bottom, with the 
shadows of the trees clearly thrown upon it, and the 
color of the water seen in its genuineness by transmitted 
light. Farther off", the bottom will be gradually lost 
sight of, but it will be seen in the dark reflections much 
farther than in the light ones. At last it ceases to affect 
even the former, and the pure surface effect takes place. 
The blue bright sky is reflected truly, but the dark trees 
are reflected imperfectly, and the color of the water is 
seen instead. Where the shadow falls on these dark re- 
flections a darkness is seen plainly, which is f oimd to be 
composed of the pure clear reflection of the dark trees ; 
when it crosses the reflection of the sky, the shadow of 
course, being thus fictitious, vanishes. 

Farther, of course, on whatever dust and other foulness 
may be present in water, real shadow falls clear and dark 
in proportion to the quantity of solid substance present. 
On very muddy rivers, real shadow falls in simlight 
nearly as sharply as on land ; on our own sea, the ap- 
parent shadow caused by increased reflection, is much 
increased in depth by the chalkiness and impurity of the 
water. 
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Farther, when surface is rippled, every ripple, up to a 
certain variable distance on each side of the spectator, 
and at a certain angle between him and the sun, varying 
with the size and shape of the ripples, reflects to him a 
small image of the sun. Hence those dazzling fields of 
expanding light so often seen upon the sea. 

Any object that comes between the sun and these 
ripples, takes from them the power of reflecting the sun, 
and in consequence, all their light ; hence any interven- 
ing objects cast apparent shadows upon such spaces of 
intense force, and of the exact shape, and in the exact 
place of real shadows, and yet which are no more real 
shadows than the withdrawal of an image of a piece of 
white paper from a mirror is a shadow on the mirror. 
Farther, in all shallow water, more or less in proportion 
to its shallowness, but in some measure, I suppose, up to 
depths of forty or fifty fathoms, and perhaps more, the 
local color of the water depends in great measure on 
light reflected from the bottom. This, however, is 
especially manifest in clear rivers like the Rhone, w^here 
the absence of the light reflected from below forms an 
apparent shadow, often visibly detached some distance 
from the floating object which casts it. 
I 10. Examples ^^^ following extract from my own diary 
^e Sione^*^' ^ ^^ Geneva, with the subsequent one, which 

is a continuation of that already given in 
part at Venice, will illustrate both this and the other 
points we have been stating : 

** Geneva, 21«< AprU, Morning. 

" The sunlight falls from the cypresses of Bousseau^s 
Island straight towards the bridge. The shadows of the 
bridge and of the trees fall on the water in leaden pur- 
ple, oi^posed to its general hue of aquamarine green. 
This green color is caused by the light being reflected 
from the bottom, though the bottom is not seen ; as is 
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evident by its becoming- paler towards the middle of the 
river, where the water shoals, on which pale part the 
purple shadow of the small bridge falls most forcibly, 
which shadow, however, is still only apparent, being* the 
absence of this reflected light, associated with the in- 
creased reflective power of the water, which in those 
spaces reflects blue sky above. A boat swings in the 
shoal water ; its reflection is cast in a transj^arent pea- 
green, which is considerably darker than the pale aqua- 
marine of the surface at the spot. Its shadow is detached 
from it just about half the depth of the reflection ; which, 
therefore, forms a bright green light between the keel of 
the boat and its shadow; where the shadow cuts the 
reflection, the reflection is darkest and something" like 
the true color of the boat ; where the shadow falls out of 
the reflection, it is of a leaden purple, pale. The boat is 
at an angle of about 20° below. Another boat nearer, in 
deeper water, shows no shadow whatsoever, and the re- 
flection is marked by its transparent green, while the 
surrounding water takes a lightish blue reflection from 
the sky." 

The above notes, after what has been said, require no 
comment ; but one more case must be stated belonging 
to rough water. Every large wave of the sea is in ordi- 
nary circumstances divided into, or rather covered by, 
innumerable smaller waves, each of which, in all proba- 
bility, from some of its edges or surfaces reflects the sun- 
beams ; and hence result a glitter, polish, and vigorous 
light over the whole flank of the wave, which are, of 
course, instantly withdrawn within the space of a cast 
shadow, whose form, therefore, though it docs not aff'ect 
the great body or ground of the water in the least, is 
sufficiently traceable by the withdrawal of the high 
lights ; also every string and wreath of foam above or 
within the wave takes real shadow, and thus adds to the 
impression. 
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I have not stated one-half of the circumstances which 
produce or influence effects of shadow on water ; but lest 
I should confuse or weary the reader, I leave him to pur- 
sue the subject for himself ; enough having been stated 
to establish this general principle, that whenever shadow 
is seen on clear water, and, in a measure, even on foul 
water, it is not, as on land, a dark shade subduing where 
it falls the simny general hue to a lower tone ; but it is a 
space of an entirely different color, subject itself, by its 
susceptibility of reflection, to infinite vaiieties of depth 
and hue, and liable, under certain circumstances, to dis- 
appear altogether ; and that, therefore, whenever we have 
to paint such shadows, it is not only the hue of the water 
itself that we have to consider, but all the circumstances 
by which in the position attributed to them such shaded 
spaces coidd be affected. 

Fourth : If water be rippled, the side of every ripple 

next to us reflects a piece of the sky, and the side of 

every ripple farthest from us reflects a 
8 n. Effect of . -^ -f.*^ ... i? 1 i. 

ripple on distant piecc of the opposite shorc, or of whatever 

objects may be beyond the ripple. But as 
we soon loose sight of the farther sides of the ripples on 
the retiring surface, the whole rippled space will then 
be reflective of the sky only. Thus, where calm distant 
water receives reflections of high shores, every extent of 
rippled surface appears as a bright line intemipting 
that reflection with the color of the sky. 

Fifth : AVhen a ripple or swell is seen at such an an- 
gle as to afford a view of its farther side, it carries the 

reflection of objects farther down than 
of reflections by calm Water would. Therefore all motion 
m gw r. .^ water elongates reflections, and throws 
them into confused vertical lines. The real amount of 
this elongation is not distinctly visible, except in the 
case of very bright objects, and especially of lights, as of 
the sun, moon, or lamps by a river shore, whose reflec- 
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tions are hardly ever seen as circles or points, which of 
course they are on perfectly calm water, but as long 
streams of tremulous light. 

But it is strange that while we are constantly in the 
habit of seeing the reflection of the sun, which ought to 
be a mere circle, elongated into a stream of light extend- 
ing from the horizon to the shore, the elongation of the 
reflection of a sail or other object to one-half of this ex- 
tent is received, if represented in a picture, with incre- 
dulity by the greater number of spectators. In one of 
Turner's Venices the image of the white lateen-sails of 
the ijrincipal boat is about twice as long as the sails 
themselves. I have heard the truth of this simple effect 
disputed over and over again by intelligent persons, and 
yet on any water so exposed as the lagoons of Venice, 
the periods are few and short when there is so little 
motion as that the reflection of sails a mile off shall not 
affect the swell within six feet of the spectator. 

There is, however, a strange ai-bitrariness about this 
elongation of reflection, which prevents it from being 
truly felt. If we see on an extent of lightly swelling 
water surface the image of a bank of white clouds, with 
masses of higher accumtdation at intervals, the water 
will not usually reflect the whole bank in an elongated 
form, but it will commonly take the eminent pai-ts, and 
reflect them in long straight columns of defined breadth, 
and miss the intermediate lower parts altogether ; and 
even in doing this it will be capricious, for it will take 
one eminence, and miss another, with no apparent rea- 
son; and often when the sky is covered with white 
clouds, some of those clouds will cast long tower-like re- 
flections, and others none, so arbitrarily that the specta- 
tor is often puzzled to find out which are the accepted 
and which the refused. 

In many cases of this kind it will be found rather that 
the eye is, from want of use and care, insensible to the 
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reflection than that the reflection is not there ; and a 
little thought and careful observation will show us that 
what we commonly suppose to be a surface of uniform 
color is, indeed, affected more or less by an infinite 
variety of hues, prolonged, like the sim image, from a 
great distance, and that our apprehension of its lustre, 
purity, and even of its surface, is in no small degree 
dependent on our feeling of these multitudinous hues, 
which the continual motion of that surface prevents 
us from analyzing or imderstanding for what they 
are. 

Sixth : Rippled water, of which we can see the far- 
ther side of the waves, will reflect a perpendicular line 
8 18. Effect of clearly, a bit of its length being given on 

h^i^ntaf'and ^^^^ si^® ^^ ^^^^ wavc, and easily joined by 
Inclined images. ^^^ ^y^ j}^^ i| ^he line slope, its rcflec- 

tion will be excessively confused and disjointed ; and if 
horizontal, nearly invisible. It was this circumstance 
which prevented the red and white stripe of the ships at 
Venice, noticed above, from being visible. 

Seventh : Every reflection is the image in reverse of 
just so much of the objects beside the water, as we 

could see if we were placed as much imder 
tent reflection is the Icvcl of the Water as we are actually 

visible from above. , 'jti* i-ii <»ii# 

above it. if an object be so far back from 
the bank, that if we were five feet under the water-level 
we could not see it over the bank, then, standing five 
feet above the water, we shall not be able to see its 
image under the reflected bank. Hence the reflection of 
all objects that have any slope back from the water is 
shortened, and at last disappears as we rise above it. 
Lakes seen from a great height appear like plates of 
metal set in the landscape, reflecting the sky but none of 
their shores. 

Eighth: Any given point of the object above the 
water is reflected, if reflected at all, at some spot in a 
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vertical line beneath it, so long as the plane of the water 
is horizontal. On rippled water a slight deflection 
sometimes takes place, and the image of a 

i. » 1 1 'ii 1 i«iji e 8 15. Deflection 

vertical tower will slope a little way from o£image« on afci- 
the wind, owing to the casting of the ^*^'* 

image on the sloping sides of the ripples. On the slop- 
ing sides of large waves the deflection is in proportion 
to the slope. For rough practice, after the slope of the 
wave is determined, let the artist turn his paper until it 
becomes horizontal, and then paint the reflections of any 
object upon it as on level water, and he will be right. 

Such are the most common and general optical laws 
which are to be taken into consideration in the painting 
of water. Yet, in the application of them, 8 le. Necessity of 
as t^sts of good or bad water-painting, weiia? of°cienc^ 
we must be cautious in the extreme. An takin%VVrea^ 
artist may know all these laws, and comply ™®^' 
with them, and yet paint water execrably ; and he may 
be ignorant of every one of them, and, in their turn, and 
in certain places, violate every one of them, and yet 
paint water gloriously. Thousands of exquisite effects 
take place in nature, utterly inexplicable, and which 
can be believed only while they are seen ; the combina- 
tions and applications of the above laws are so varied and 
complicated that no knowledge or labor could, if applied 
analytically, keep pace with them. Constant and eager 
watchfulness, and portfolios filled with actual state- 
ments of water-effect, drawn on the spot and on the in- 
stant, are worth more to the painter than the most ex- 
tended optical knowledge ; without these all his knowl- 
edge will end in a pedantic falsehood. With these it 
does not matter how gross or how daring here and there 
may be his violations of this or that law ; his very trans- 
gressions will be admirable. 

It may be said, that this is a dangerous principle to 
advance in these days of idleness. I cannot help it ; it is 
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true, and must be afiinued. Of all cuutemptible ct 
ciBm, the most to be contemned is that which pnnie! 
great works of art wheu they fight without armor, t 
refuses to feel or acknowledge the great spiritual 
fractod suu of their truth, because it has risen at a fa 
angle, and burst upon them before its appointed til 
And yet, on the other hand, let it be observed that 1' 
not feeling, uor fancy, nor imagination, so called, thi 
have put before science, but watchfulness, esperiet 
affection and tiiist in nature ; and fai'ther, let it be ' 
ser\'ed that there is a difference between the licei 
taken by one man and another, which makes one lieei 
admirable, and the other punishable ; and that this < 
feronce is of a kind sufficiently discernible by evi 
earnest person, though it is not so explicable as that 
can beforehand say where and when, or even to whc 
the license is to be forgiven. In the Paradise of T 
toret, in the Academy of Venice, the Angel is seen 
the distance driving Adam and Eve out of the gard 
Not, for Tintoret, the leading to the gate with consc 
tion or counsel ; liis strange ardor of conception is S( 
here as everywhere. Full speed they fly, the angel a 
the human creatures ; the angel wrapt in an orb of lif 
floats on, stooped forward in his fierce flight, and d< 
not touch the ground ; the chastised creatures rush bef< 
him in abandoned terror. AH" this miglit have been 
vented by another, tliough in other hands it would 
suredly have been offensive ; but one circumstance wh: 
completes the story could have been thought of or dai 
by none but Tintoret. The Angel cast a sh.^dow befi 
him towards Adam and Eve. 

Now, that a globe of light sliould cast a shadow ii 
license, as far as mere optical matters are concern 
of the most audacious kind. But how beautiful is ( 
circumstance in its application here, showing tl 
the angel, who is light to all else around him, is da 
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ness to those whom he is commissioned to banish for- 
ever. 

I have before noticed the license of Eubens in making 
his horizon an oblique line. His object is to carry the 
eye to a given point in the distance. The road winds to 
it, the clouds tiy at it, the trees nod to it, a flock of sheex) 
scamx)er towards it, a carter points his whip at it, his 
horses pull for it, the figui-es push for it, and the horizon 
slopes to it. K the horizon had been horizontal, it would 
have emban-assed everything and everybody. 

In Turner's Pas de Calais there is a buoy poised on the 
ridge of a near wave. It casts its reflection vertically 
down the flank of the wave, which slopes steeply. I can- 
not tell whether this is a license or a mistake ; I suspect 
the latter, for the same thing occurs not infrequently in 
Turner's seas; but I am almost certain that it wouklhave 
been done wilfully in this case, even had the mistake 
been pointed out, for the vertical line is necessary to the 
picture, and the eye is so little accustomed to catch the 
real bearing of the reflections on the slopes of waves that 
it does not feel the fault. 

In one of the smaller rooms of the tlflizii at Florence, 
off tlie Tribune, there are two so-called Claudes ; one a 
pretty wooded landscape, I think a copy, - ,- y . 
the other a marine with architecture, very censes o r errors 
sweet and genuine, ine sun is settinsr at of ciaude. cuyp. 
the side of the picture, it casts a long 
stream of light upon the water. This stream of light is 
oblique, and comes from the horizon, where it is under 
the sun, to a point near the centre of the jncture. If this 
had been done as a license, it would be an instance of most 
absurd and unjustificable license, as the fault is detected 
by the eye in a moment, and there is no occasion nor ex- 
cuse for it. But I imagine it to be an instance rather of 
the harm of imperfect science. Taking his impression 
instinctively from nature, Claude usually did what is 
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right and i^ut his reflection vertically under the sun; 
probably, however, he had read in some treatise on op- 
tics that every point in this reflection was in a vertical 
plane between the sun and spectator ; or he might have 
noticed, walking on the shore, that the reflection came 
straight from the sun to his feet, and intending to indi- 
cate the position of the spectator, drew in his next pict- 
ure the reflection sloping to the supposed point, the error 
being excusable enough, and plausible enough to have 
been lately revived and systematized.* 

In the picture of Cuyp, No. 83 in the Dulwich Grallery, 
the post at the end of the bank casts three or four radiat- 
ing reflections. This is visibly neither license nor half 
science, but pure ignorance. Again, in the picture attri- 
buted to Paul Potter, No. 176, Dulwich Gallery, I believe 
most i^eople must feel, the moment they look at it, that 
there is something wrong with the water, that it looks 
odd, and hard, and like ice or lead ; and though they may 
not be able to tell the reason of the impression — for when 
they go near they will find it smooth and lustrous, and 
prettily i)ainted — yet they will not be able to shake off 
the unpleasant sense of its being like a plate of bad mir- 
ror set in a model landscape among moss, rather than 
like a i)ond. The reason is, that while this water receives 

* Parsey's ** Convergence of Perpendiculars." I have not space here 
to enter into any lengthy exposure of this mistake, but reasoning is 
fortunately unnecessary, the appeal to exi^rinieut being easy. Every 
picture is the representation, as before stated, of a vertical plate of 
glass, with what might be seen through it, drawn on its surface. Let 
a vertical plate of glass be taken, and Wlierever it be placed, whether 
the sun be at its side or at its centre, the reflection will always be 
found in a vertical line under the sun, parallel with the side of the 
glass. The pane of any window looking to sea is all the apparatus 
necessary for this experiment, and yet it is not long since this very 
principle was disputed with me by a man of much taste and informa- 
tion, who supposed Turner to be wrong in drawing the reflection 
straight down at the side of his picture, as in his Lancaster Sands and 
innumerable other instances. 
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cslear reflections from the fence and hedge on the left, and 
is everywhere smooth and evidently capable of giving 
"tme images, it yet reflects none of the cows. 

In the Vandevelde (113) there is not a line of ripple or 
«*well in any part of the sea ; it is absolutely windless, and 
^he near boat casts its image with great fidelity, which be- 
ing nnprolonged downwards informs us that the calm is 
I^erfect (Rule V.,) and being unshortened informs us that 
^vre are on a level with the water, or nearly so. (Rule VII.) 
^et underneath the vessel on the right, the gray shade 
^vhicli stands for reflection breaks off immediately, de- 
scending like smoke a little way below the hull, then 
leaving the masts and sails entirely unrecorded. This I 
imagine to be not ignorance, but unjustifiable license. 
Tandevelde evidently desired to give an impression of 
^eat extent of surface, and thought that if he gave the 
reflection more faithfully, as the tops of the masts would 
come down to the nearest part of the surface, they would 
destroy the evidence of distance, and appear to set the 
ship above the boat instead of beyond it. I doubt not in 
such awkward hands that such would indeed have been 
the case, but he is not on that account to be excused for 
painting his surface with gray horizontal lines, as is done 
by nautically-disposed children; for no destruction of 
distance in the ocean is so serious a loss as that of Its 
liquidity. It is better to feel a want of extent in the sea, 
than an extent which we might walk upon or play at 
billiards upon. 

Among all the pictures of Canaletto which I have ever 
seen, and they are not a few, I remember but one or 
two where there is any variation from one ^ ^g ^^ ^^^^^ 
method of treatment of the water. He ^<^*^ 
almost always covers the whole space of it with one 
monotonous ripple, composed of a coat of well-chosen, 
but perfectly opaque and smooth, sea-green, covered 
with a certain number, I cannot state the exact average. 
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but it varies from three hundred and fifty to four hun 
dred and upwards, according to the extent of canvas tc 
be covered, of white concave touches, which are verj 
properly symbolical of ripple. 

And, as the canal retires back from the eye, he ver} 
geometrically diminishes the size of his ripples, until h< 
arrives at an even field of apparently smooth water. B3 
our sixth rule, this rippling water as it retires should sho^ 
more and more of the reflection of the sky above it, anc 
less and less of that of objects beyond it, until, at two 01 
three hundred yards down the canal, the whole field o: 
water should be one even gray or blue, the color of th< 
sky receiving no reflections whatever of other objects 
What does Canaletto do ! Exactly in proportion as hi 
retires, he displays more and more of the reflection of ob 
jects, tuid less and less of the sky, until, three hundrec 
yards away, all the houses are reflected as clear anc 
shari> as in a quiet lake. 

This, again, is wilful and inexcusable violation of truth 
of which the reason, as in the last case, is the painter'i 
consciousness of weakness. It is one of the most diffi 
cult things in the world to express the light reflection o: 
the blue sk^^ on a distant ripple, and to make the ey< 
undei*stand the cause of the color, and the motion of the 
apparently smooth water, especially where there an 
buildings above to be reflected, for the eye never under 
stands the want of the reflection. But it is the easiest 
and most agreeable thing in the world to give the in 
verted image: it occupies a vast space of otherwise 
troublesome distance in the simplest way possible, anc 
is understood by the eye at once. Hence Canaletto ii 
gliul, as any other inferior workman would be, not to saj 
obliged, to give the reflections in the distance. But whei 
he comes up close to the spectator, he finds the smootl 
surface just as troublesome near, as the ripi>le woulc 
have been far oflf. It is a very nervous thing for an ig 
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xnorant artist to have a great space of vacant smooth 
'^ater to deal with, close to him, too far down to take re- 
flections from buildings, and yet which must be made to 
lcK)k flat and retiring and transparent. Canaletto, with 
liis sea-green, did not at all feel himself equal to any- 
thing of this kind, and had therefore no resource but in 
"tihe white touches above described, which occupy the 
smarming space without any troublesome necessity for 
laiowledge or invention, and supply by their gradual 
dminution some means of expressing retirement of sur- 
face. It is easily understood, therefore, why he should 
sdopt this system, which is just what any awkward work- 
man would naturally cling to, trusting to the inaccuracy 
of observation of the public to secure him from detection. 
Now, in all these cases it is not the mistake or the 
license itself, it is not the infringement of this or that 
law which condemns the picture, but it is g ^^ ^j^ ^^^ 
the spirit and habit of mind in which the ^o^^aWe. 
license is taken, the cowardice or bluntness of feeling, 
which infects every part alike, and deprives the whole 
picture of vitality. Canaletto, had he been a great 
painter, might have cast his reflections wherever he 
chose, and rippled the water wherever he chose, and 
painted his sea sloping if he chose, and neither I nor any- 
one else should have dared to say a word against him ; 
but he is a little and a bad painter, and so continues 
everywhere multiplying and magnifying mistakes, and 
adding apathy to error, until nothing can any more be 
pardoned in him. If it be but remembered that every 
one of the surfaces of those multitudinous ripples is in 
nature a mirror which catches, according to its position, 
either the image of the sky or of the silver beaks of the 
gondolas, or of their black bodies and scarlet draperies, 
or of the white marble, or the green sea-weed on the low 
stones, it cannot but be felt that those waves would have 
something more of color upon them than that opaque 
8 
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dead green. Green they are by their own nature, but it 
is a transparent emd emerald hue, mixing itself with the 
thousand reflected tints without overpowering the weak- 
est of them ; and thus, in every one of those individual 
waves, the traths of color are contradicted by Canaletto 
by the thousand. 

Venice is sad and silent now, to what she was in his 
time ; the canals are choked gi*adually one by one, and 
the foul water laps more and more sluggishly against 
the rent foundations ; but even yet, could I but place the 
reader at the early morning on the quay below the 
Bialto, when the market - boats, full laden, float into 
groups of golden color, and let him watch the dashing 
of the water about their glittering steely heads, and un- 
der the shadows of the vine leaves, and show him the 
purple of the grapes and the figs, and the glowing of 
the scarlet gourds earned away in long streams upon 
the waves, and among them, the crimson fish baskets, 
splashing and sparkling, and flaming as the morning 
sun falls on their Avet tawny sides, and above, the painted 
sails of the fishing-boats, orauge and white, scarlet and 
blue, and better than all such florid color, the naked, 
bronzed, burning limbs of the seamen, the last of the 
old Venetian race, who yet keep the right Giorgione 
color on their brows and bosoms, in strange contrast 
with the sallow sensual degradation of the creatures that 
live in the cafes of the Piazza, he would not be merciful 
to Canaletto any more. 

Yet even Canaletto, in relation to the truths he had to 
paint, is spiritual, faithful, powerful, compared to the 
8 80. The Dutch Dutch painters of sea. It is easily under- 
paintera of sea. stood why liis green paint and concave 

touches should be thought expressive of the water on 
which the real colors are not to be discerned but by at- 
tention, which is never given; but it is not so easily 
understood, considering how many there are who love 
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^he sea, and look at it, that Yandevelde and such others 
^should be tolerated. As I before said, I feel utterly 
liopeless in addressing the admirers of these men, be- 
<;anse I do not know what it is in their works which is 
supposed to be like nature. Foam appears to me to 
curdle and cream on the wave sides and to fly, flashing 
irom their crests, cmd not to be set astride upon them 
like a peruke; and waves appear to me to fall, and 
plunge, and toss, and nod, and crash over, and not to 
curl up like shavings ; and water appears to me, when it 
is gray, to have the gray of stormy air mixed with its 
own deep, heavy, thunderous, threatening blue, and not 
the gray of the first coat of cheap paint on a deal floor ; 
and many other such things appear to me which, as 
far as I can conjecture by what is admired of marine 
painting, appear to no one else ; yet I shall have some- 
thing more to say about these men presently, with re- 
spect to the effect they have had upon Turner; and 
something more, I hope, hereafter, with the help of illus- 
tration. 

There is a sea-piece of Ruysdael's in the Louvre * 
which, though nothing very remarkable in any quality of 
art, is at least forceful, agreeable, and, as far as it goes, 
natural; the waves have much freedom of action, and 

♦ In the last edition of this work was the following passage : — ** I 
wish Ruysdael had painted one or two rough seas. I believe if he 
had he might have saved the unhappy public from much grievous 
victimizing, both in mind and pocket, for he would have shown that 
Vandevelde and Backhuysen were not quite sea-deities." The writer 
h*s to thank the editor of Murray's Handbook of Painting in Italy for 
pointing out the oversight. He had passed many days in the Louvre 
before the above passage was written, but had not been in the habit of 
pausing long anywhere except in the last two rooms, containing the 
pictures of the Italian school. The conjecture, however, shows 
that he had not ill-estimated the power of Ruysdael ; nor does he 
consider it as in anywise unfitting him for the task he has undertaken, 
that for every hour passed in galleries he has passed days on the sea- 
shore. 
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power of color ; the wind blows hard over the shore, ant 
the whole picture may be studied with profit as a proo 
. «. « ; , that the deficiency of color and everythini 
Claude, and saiTa- else in Backhuysen s works, is no fault of th 

Dutch sea. There is sublimity and powe 
in every field of nature from the pole to the line ; an< 
though the painters of one country are often better an< 
greater, universally, than those of another, this is les 
because the subjects of art are wanting anywhere, thai 
because one country or one age breeds mighty and thinli 
ing men, and another none. 

BuysdaePs painting of falling water and brook seen 
ery is also generally agreeable — more than agreeable i 
can hardly be considered. There appears no exertion o 
mind in any of his works; nor are they calculated t< 
produce either harm or good by their feeble influence 
They are good furniture pictures, imwoi*thy of praise 
and undeserving of blame. 

The seas of Claude are the finest pieces of wator-painl 
ing in ancient art. I do not say that I like them, becaus 
they appear to me selections of the particulai- momen 
when the sea is most insipid and characterless ; but 
think that they are exceedingly true to the forms ant 
time selected, or at least that the fine instances of then 
are so, of which there are exceedingly few. 

On the right hand of one of the marines of Salvatoi 
in the Pitti palace, there is a passage of sea reflecting 
the sunrise, which is thoroughly good, and very lib 
Tumor ; the rest of the picture, as the one opposite to \\ 
utterly virtueless. I have not seen any other instanci 
of Salvator's painting water with any care, it is usually 
as conventional as the rest of his work, yet conventional 
ism is perhaps more tolerable in water-painting thai 
elsewhere ; and if his trees and rocks had been good, th< 
rivers might have been generally accepted without ob 
jection. 
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The merits of Poussin as a sea or water painter may, I 
think, be sufficiently determined by the Deluge in the 
Louvre, where the breaking up of the foun- 
tains of the deep is typified by the capsiz- Pousdn. 
ing of a wherry over a weii*. 

In the outer porch of St. Mark's at Venice, among the 
mosaics on the roof, there is a representation of the 
deluge. The groimd is dark blue; the rain is repre- 
sented in bright white undulating parallel stripes ; be- 
tween these stripes is seen the massy outline of the ark, 
a bit between each stripe, very dark and hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the sky ; but it has a square window 
with a bright golden border, which glitters out conspicu- 
ously, and leads the eye to the rest — the sea below is 
almost concealed with dead bodies. 

On the font of the church of San Frediano at Lucca, 
there is a representation of — possibly — the Israelites and 
Egyptians in the Red Sea. The sea is typified by undu- 
lating bands of stone, each band composed of three plies 
(almost the same type is to be seen in the glass-painting 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as especially at 
Chartres). These bands would perhaps be hardly felt as 
Very aqueous, but for the fish which are interwoven with 
them in a complicated manner, their heads appearing at 
one side of every band, and their tails at the other. 

Both of these representatives of deluge, archaic and 
rude as they are, I consider better, more suggestive, 
more inventive, and more natural, than Poussin's. In- 
deed, this is not saying anything very depreciatory, as 
regards the St. Mark's one, for the glittering of the 
golden window through the rain is wonderfully well con- 
ceived, and almost deceptive, looking as if it had just 
caught a gleam of sunlight on its panes, and there is 
something very sublime in the gleam of this light above 
the floating corpses. But the other instance is suf- 
ficiently grotesque and imperfect, and yet, I speak with 
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perfect seriousness, it is, I think, very far preferable to 
Poussin's. 

On the other hand, there is a just medium between 
the meanness and apathy of such a conception as his, 
and the extravagance, still more contemptible, with 
which the subject has been treated in modem days.* I 
am not aware that I can refer to any instructive example 
of this intermediate course, for I fear the reader is by 
this time wearied of hearing of Turner, and the plate of 
Turner's picture of the deluge is so rare that it is of no 
use to refer to it. 

It seems exceedingly strange that the great Venetian 
painters should have left us no instance, as far as I know, 

of any marine effects carefully studied. As 
and Florentines, already uotcd, whatever passages of sea 

Conclusion. • n • i i i i 

occur in their backgrounds are merely 
broad extents of blue or green surface, fine in color, and 
coming dark usually against the horizon, well enough 
to be understood as sea (yei even that not always without 
the help of a ship), but utterly unregarded in all ques- 
tions of completion and detail. The water, even in 
Titian's landscape, is almost always violently though 
grandly conventional, and seldom forms an important 
feature. Among the religious schools very sweet mo- 
tives occur, but nothing which for a moment can be con- 
sidered as real water-painting. Perugino's sea is usually 
very beautifully felt ; his river in the fresco of S^*. Mad- 
dalena at Florence is freely indicated, and looks level 
and clear ; the reflections of the trees given with a rapid 
zigzag stroke of the brush. On the whole, I sui^pose 
that the best imitations of level water sui'face to be 
found in ancient art are in the cleai* Flemish landscapes. 

* I am here, of course, speaking of the treatment of the subject as a 
landscape only ; many mighty examples of its conception occur where 
the sea, and all other adjuncts, are entirely subservient to the figures, 
as with Raffaelle and M. Angelo. 
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Cuyp's are nsually very mtisfactory, but even the best 
of these attain nothing more than the agreeable sugges- 
tion of calm pond or river. Of any tolerable representa- 
tion of water in agitation, or under any circumstances that 
bring out its power and character, I know no instance ; 
aticl the more capable of noble treatment the subject 
ha-ppens to be, the more manifest invariably is the 
painter's want of feeling in every effort, and of knowl- 
\e in every line. 



CHAPTEE n. 

OF WATER, A8 PAINTED BY THE MODERNS. 

There are few men among modem landscape painters, 
who cannot paint quiet water at least suggestively, if 
not faithfully. Those who are incapable of doing this, 

would scarcely be considered artists at all ; 
of the modcrne in and anything like the ripples of Canaletto, 
ter.** Tfe\ake8^of or the black shadows of Vandevelde, would 

Fieldinir. 111-1 i. - • 

be looked upon as most impromising, even 
in the work of a novice. Among those who most fully 
appreciate and render the qualities of space and surface 
in calm water, perhaps Copley Fielding stands first. His 
expanses of windless lake are among the most perfect 
passages of his works ; for he can give surface as well as 
depth, and make his lake look not only clear, but, which 
is far more diilicult, lustrous. He is less dependent than 
most of our artists upon reflections ; and can give sub- 
stance, transparency, and extent, where another painter 
would be reduced to paper; and he is. exquisitely re- 
fined in his expression of distant breadth, by the delicate 
line of ripple interrupting the reflection, and by aerial 
qualities of color. Nothing, indeed, can be purer or 
more refined than his general feeling of lake sentiment, 
wore it not for a want of simplicity — a fondness for 
pretty, rather than impressive color, and a consequent 
want of some of the higher expression of repose. 

Himdreds of men might be named, whose works are 
highly instructive in the management of calm water. De 
Wint is singularly powerful and certain, exquisitely 
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bright and vigorous in color. The lato John Varley pro- 
daeed some noble passages. I have seen, some seven 
y^a.rs ago, works by J. Holland, which were, „ . . 

T.^. r^ * ;; ' 8 8. The calm riT- 

A t tiink, as near perfection as water-color can ere of De wint, j. 
be carried — for bonajide truth, refined and 
fi^iished to the highest degree. But the power of modem 
^tists is not brought out until they have greater difli- 
^Ities to struggle with. Stand for half an hour be- 
**^<le the fall of Schaff hausen, on the north „ « ^^ ». 

- ' 8 8. The character 

*^^le where the rapids are long, and watch ?' !>riejjt and vio- 

U*^ lent fiuling water. 

ow the vault of water first bends, unbro- 

*^i^^ii, in pure, polished velocity, over the arching rocks at 
^Ue brow of the cataract, covering them with a dome of 
^I'ystal twenty feet thick — so swift that its motion is un- 
^^en except when a foam globe from above darts over it 
like a falling star; and how the trees are lighted above 
It under all their leaves, at the instant that it breaks into 
foam ; and how all the hollows of that foam bum with 
green fire like so much shattering chrysoprase ; and how, 
«ver and anon, startling you with its white flash, a jet of 
spray leaps hissing out of the fall like a rocket, bui*sting 
in the wind and driven away in dust, filling the air with 
light; and how, through the curdling wreaths of the 
restless, crashing abyss below, the blue of the water, 
paled by the foam in its body, shows purer than the sky 
through white rain-cloud; while the shuddering iris 
stoops in tremulous stillness over all, fading and flush- 
ing alternately through the choking spray and sliattered 
sunshine, hiding itself at last among the thick golden 
leaves which toss to and fro in sympathy with the 
wild water; their dripping masses lifted at intervals, 
like sheaves of loaded com, by some stronger gush from 
the cataract, and bowed again upon the mossy rocks as 
its roar dies away ; the dew gushing from their thick 
branches through drooping clusters of emerald herbage, 
and sparkling in white threads along the dark rocks of 
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the shore, feeding the lichens which chase and checkex" 
them with purple and silver. I believe, when you have 
stood by this for half an hour, you will have discoverei 
that there is something more in nature than has been, 
given by Euysdael. Probably you will not be much dis- 
posed to think of any mortal work at the time ; but when. 
8 4. Ai. given by ^^^ \oo\i back to what you have seen, and 
Netjfleid. ^r^ inclined to compare it with art, yoii 

will remember — or ought to remember — Nesfield. He 
is a man of extraordinary feeling, both for the color 
and the spirituality of a great waterfall ; exquisitely del- 
icate in his management of the changeful veil of spray 
or mist; just in his curves and contours ; and unequalled 
in color except by Turner. None of our water-color 
painters can approach him in the management of the 
variable hues of clear water over weeded rocks ; but his 
feeling for it often leads him a little too far, and, like 
Copley Fielding, he loses sight of simplicity and dig- 
nity for the sake of delicacy or prettiness. His water- 
falls are, however, unequalled in their way ; and, if he 
would remember, that in all such scenes there is much 
gloom as well as much splendor, and relieve the lustre 
of his attractive passages of color with more definite and 
prevalent grays, and give a little more substance to parts 
of his picture unaffected by spray, his work would be 
nearly perfect. His seas are also most instructive; a 
little confused in chiaroscuro, but refined in form and 
admirable in color. 

J. D. Harding is, I think, nearly unequalled in the 

dramhig of running water. I do not know what Stanfield 

_ , . would do ; I have never seen an important 

8 6. The admire- . -ii. ii-ri 

bie water-drawing piece of torrcut drawn by him ; but I be- 
lieve even he could scarcely contend witli 
the magnificent abandon of Harding's brush. There is 
perhaps nothing which tells more in the drawing of 
water than decisive and swift execution ; for, in a rapid 
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tk)nch the hand uaturally falls into the very curve of pro- 
jection which is the absolute truth ; while in slow finish, 
^1 precision of curve and character is certain to be lost, ex- 
cjept under the hand of an unusually powerful master. But 
Harding has both knowledge and velocity, and the fall of 
liis torrents is beyond praise ; impatient, chafing, substan- 
tial, shattering, crystalline, and capricious; full of various 
form, yet all apparently instantaneous and accidental, 
nothing conventional, nothing dependent upon parallel 
lines or radiating curves ; all broken up and dashed to 
pieces over the irregular rock, and yet all in unity of 
motion. The color also of his falling and bright water is 
very perfect ; but in the dark and level parts of his tor- 
rents he has taken up a bad gray, which has . ^ „, , 

_ , , , .Jo. His color I 

hurt some of his i>est pictures. His gray m and painUng of 
shadows under rocks or dark reflections is 
admirable ; but it is when the stream is in full light, and 
miaffected by reflections in distance, that he gets wrong. 
We believe that the fault is in a want of expression of 
darkness in the color, making it appear like a positive 
hue of the water, for which it is much too dead and cold. 

Harding seldom paints sea, and it is well for Htanfield 
that he does not, or the latter would have to look to his 
crown. All that we have seen from his hand is, as coast sea, 
quite faultless ; we only wish he would paint it more fre- 
quently ; always, however, with a veto upon French fish- 
ing-boats. In the Exhibition of 1842, he spoiled one of the 
most superb pieces of seashore and sunset which modern 
art has produced, with the pestilent square sail of one of 
these clumsy craft, which the eye could not escape from. 

Before passing to our great sea painter, we must again 
refer to the works of Copley Fielding. It is with his sea 
as with his sky, he can only paint one, and g 7. The Hea of 
that an easy one, but it is, for all that, an iiSPVxc™**iSg 
impressive and a true one. No man has g«cc and rapidity. 
ever given, with the same flashing freedom, the race of a 
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ranning tide under a stiff breeze, nor caught, with th.^ 
same grace and precision, the curvature of the breaking^ 
wave, arrested or accelerated by the wind. The forward 
fling of his foam, and the impatient run of his surges , 
whose quick, redoubling dash we can almost hear, as theV" 
break in their haste upon their own bosoms, are nature it- 
self, and his sea gray or green was, nine years ago, very" 
right as color ; always a little wanting in transparency , 
but never cold or toneless. Since that time, he seems to 
have lost the sense of greenness in water, and has vergecl 
more and more on the purple and black, with unhappjr 
results. His sea was always dependent for effect on its 
light or dark relief against the sky, even when it pos- 
sessed color; but it now has lost all local color and 
transparency together, and is little more than a study of 
chiaroscuro in an exceedingly ill-chosen gray. Besides, 
the perpetual repetition of the same idea is singularljr 
weakening to the mind. Fielding, in all his life, caa 
only be considered as having produced one sea picture. 
The others are duplicates. He ought to go to some sea- 
of perfect clearness and brilliant color, as that on the 
coast of Cornwall, or of the Gulf of Genoa, and study it 
sternly in broad daylight, with no black clouds nor drift- 
ing rain to lielp him out of his difficulties. He would, 
then both learn his strength and add to it. 

But there is one point in all his seas deserving es- 
pecial praise — a marked aim at character. He desires, 
1 8. it8 hicb aim especially in his latter works, not so much 
»t character. ^^ produce an agreeable picture, a scien- 

tific piece of arrangement, or delightful melody of color, 
as to make us feel the utter desolation, the cold, wither- 
ing, frozen hopelessness of the C(mtinuous storm and 
merciless sea. And this is peculiarly remarkable in his 
denying himself all color, just in the little bits which an 
artist of inferior mind would paint in sienna and cobalt. 
If a piece of broken wreck is allowed to rise for an instant 
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^ii^ough the boiling foam, though the blue stripe of a 
sailofs jacket, or a red rag of a flag would do all our 
'iGarts good, we are not allowed to have it ; it would make 
^ too comfortable, and prevent us from shivering and 
^t^iinking as we look, and the artist, with admirable in- 
^^tition, and most meritorious self-denial, expresses his 
P^ece of wreck with a dark, cold brown. 
"^•ow we think this aim and effort worthy in the requlSte 
^f the highest praise, and we only wish the ^ ^ ^ ^"^** 
lesson were taken up and acted on by our other artists ; 
l>tit Mr. Fielding should remember that nothing of this 
tind can be done with success unless by the most studied 
ixianag'ement of the general tones of the picture ; for the 
©ye, deprived of all means of enjoying the gray hues, 
Uierely as a contrast to bright points, becomes painfully 
fastidious in the quality of the hues themselves, and de- 
mands for its satisfaction such melodies and richness of 
gray as may in some degree atone to it for the loss of 
points of stimulus. That gray which would be taken 
frankly and freely for an expression of gloom, if it came 
l)eliind a yellow sail or a red cap, is examined with invi- 
dious and merciless intentness when there is nothing to 
relieve it, and, if not able to bear the investigation, if 
neither agreeable nor variable in its hue, renders the 
picture weak instead of impressive, and unpleasant in- 
stead of awful. And indeed the manage- 
ment of nature might teach him this ; for the prays of nat- 

lire. 

though, when using violent contrasts, she 
frequently makes her gloom somewhat monotonous, the 
moment she gives up her vivid color, and depends upon 
her desolation, that moment she begins to steal the 
greens into her sea-gray, and the browns and yellows 
into her cloud-gray, and the expression of variously 
tinted light through all. Nor is Mr. Fielding without a 
model in art, for the Land's End, and Lowestoffe, and 
Snowstorm (in the Academy, 1842,) of Turner, are noth- 
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ing more than passages of the most hopeless, desolat^^ 
uncontrasted grays, and yet are three of the very fines "fc 
pieces of color that have come from his hand. And w^ 
sincerely hope that Mr. Fielding will gradually feel th^ 
necessity of such studied melodies of quiet color, andL 
will neither fall back into the old tricks of contrast, noir 
continue to paint with purple and ink. K he will onljr 
make a few careful studies of gray from the mixed at- 
mosphere of spray, rain, and mist of a gale that has been, 
three days hard at work, not of a rainy squall, but of a* 
persevering ajid powerful storm, and not where the sea, 
is turned into milk and magnesia by a chalk coast, bub 
where it breaks pure and green on gray slate or white 
granite, as along the cliflfs of Cornwall, we think hi» 
pictures would present some of the finest examples of 
high intention and feeling to be found in modem art. 

The works of Stanfield evidently, and at all times, pro- 
ceed from the hand of a man who has both thorough 
I iL Works of knowledge of his subject, and thorough. 
perfe5 tai^wkdge acquaintance with all the means and prin- 
and power. ciples of art. We never criticise them, be- 

cause we feel, the moment we look carefully at the draw- 
ing of any single wave, that the knowledge possessed by 
the master is much greater than our own, and therefore be- 
lieve that if anything offends us in any part of the work, 
it is nearly certain to be our fault, and not the painter's. 
The local color of Stanfield's sea is singularly true and 
powerful, and entirely independent of any tricks of chia- 
roscuro. He will carry a mighty wave up against the 
sky, and make its whole body dark and substantial 
against the distant light, using all the while nothing 
more than chaste and unexaggerated local color to gain 
the relief. His surface is at once lustrous, transparent, 
and accurate to a hair-breadth in every curve ; and he is 
entirely independent of dark skies, deep blues, driving 
spray, or any other means of concealing want of form, or 
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atoixing for it. He fears no difficulty, desires no assist- 
^^e, takes his sea in open daylight, under general sun- 
^^ine, and paints the element in its pure color and com- 
Pi^te forms. But we wish that he were less powerful, 
^5^d more interesting ; or that he were a 
^^ttle less Diogenes-like, and did not scorn feeling. General 
^1 that he does not want. Now that he eeSedbymo^m 

Hs shown us what he can do without such 
^ids, we wish he would show us what he can do with 
^'liem. He is, as we have already said, wanting in what 
^e have just been praising in Fielding — impressiveness. 
^Ve should like him to be less clever, and more aflfecting 
^-~~less wonderful, and more terrible ; and as the very 
fii-st st^p toward such an end, to learn how to conceal. 
\\'e are, however, trenching upon matters with which we 
have at present nothing to do ; our concern is now only 
With truth, and one work of Stanfield alone presents us 
with as much concentrated knowledge of sea and sky, 
as, diluted, would have lasted any one of the old masters 
his life. And let it be especially observed, how exten- 
sive and how varied is the truth of our modem masters 
- — how it comprises a complete history of that nature of 
which, from the ancients, you only here and there can 
I'ateh a stammering descriptive syllable — how Fielding 
has given us every character of the quiet lake, Robson * 
of the mountain tarn, De Wint of the lowland river, Nes- 
field of the radiant cataract, Harding of the roaring tor- 
rent. Fielding of the desolate sea, Stanfield of the blue, 
oi>en, boundless ocean. Arrange all this in your mind, 
observe the perfect truth of it in all its parts, compare it 
with the fragmentary falsities of the ancients, and then, 
come with me to Turner. 

* I ought before to have alluded to the works of the late G. Robson. 
They are a little disagreeable in execution, but there is a feeling of 
the character of deep calm water in them quite unequalled, and differ- 
ent from the works and thoughts of all other men. 



CHAPTER m. 

OF WATER, AS PAINTED BY TURNER. 

T BELIEVE it is a result of the experience of all artists, 
that it is the easiest thing in the world to g-ive a certain 
degree of depth and transparency to water ; but that it 

is next thing to impossible, to give a full 

§ 1. The dlfllcnlty . • i- ^ t# u i • i 

of givinc surface imprcssion of surface. If no reiiection be 

to Bmootti water 

given — a ripple being supposed — the water 
looks like lead : if reflection be given, it in nine cases 
out of ten looks irvorbidly clear and deep, so that we 
always go down hiio it, even when the artist most wishes 
us to glide over it. Now, this difliculty arises from the 
very same circumstance which occasions the frequent 
failure in eiSfcct of the best drawn foregrounds, noticed 
in Section 11. Chapter m., the change, namely, of focus 
18. iH depradent ^ecessary in the eye in order to receive 
Sf th^!mdtbe ^^y^ ^^ light coming from different dis- 
S^"refle&ed'^^8 tauces. Go to the edge of a pond, in a 
are perceived. perfectly calm day, at some place where 
there is duckweed floating on the surface — not thick, 
but a leaf here and there. Now, you may either see in 
the water the reflection of the sky, or you may see the 
duckweed, but you cannot, by any effort, see both to- 
gether. If you look for the reflection, you will be sensi- 
ble of a sudden change or effort in the eye, by which it 
adapts itself to the reception of the rays which have 
come all the way from the clouds, have struck on the 
water, and so been sent up again to the eye. The focus 
you adopt is one fit for great distance ; and, accordingly. 
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you will feel that you are looking down a great way un- 
der the water, while the leaves of the duckweed, though 
they lie upon the water at the very spot on which you 
ai"e gazing so intently, are felt only as a vague, uncer- 
tain interruption, causing a little confusion in the image 
below, but entirely indistinguishable as leaves, — and 
even their color unknown and unperceivei Unless you 
think of them, you will not even feel that anything in- 
terrupts your sight, so excessively slight is their effect. 
B, on the other hand, you make up your mind to look 
for the leaves of the duckweed, you will perceive an in- 
stantaneous change in the effort of the eye, by which it 
becomes adapted to receive near rays — those which have 
only come from the surface of the pond. You will then 
866 the delicate leaves of the duckweed with perfect clear- 
ness, and in vivid green ; but while you do so, you will 
be able to perceive nothing of the reflections in the very 
water on which they float — nothing but a vague flashing 
and melting of light and dark hues, without form or 
meaning, which, to investigate, or find out what they 
mean or are, you must quit your hold of the duckweed, 
and plunge down. 

Hence it appears, that whenever we see plain reflec- 
tions of comparatively distant objects, in near water, 
we cannot possibly see the surface, and 

, , , 1 . . , . 8 8. Morbid clear- 

vice versa : so tnat when in a painting we new occasioned in 

.1 /I J • 'ii Ji 1 paintine of water 

give tne reflections with the same clear- by disdnctneas of 

-iv v'lii ••It* 1 reflections. 

ness with which they are visible m nature, 
we presuppose the effort of the eye to look under the 
surface, and, of course, destroy the surface, and induce 
on effect of clearness which, perhaps, the artist has 
not particularly wished to attain, but which he has 
found himself forced into by his reflections, in spite 
of himself. And the reason of this effect of clearness 
appearing preternatural is, that people are not in the 
habit of looking at water with the distant focus adapted 

9 
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to the reflections, unless by particoilar effort. We in- 
variably, under ordinary circumstances, use the sur- 
face focus ; and, in consequence, receive nothing more 
than a vague and confused impression of the reflected 
colors and lines, however clearly, calmly, and vigorously 
all may be defined underneath, if we choose to look 
for them. We do not look for them, but glide along 
over the surface, catching only playing light and capri- 
cious color for evidence of reflection, except where we 
come to images of objects close to the surface, which 
the surface focus is of course adapted to receive ; and 
these we see clearly, as of the weeds on the shore, or of 
sticks rising out of the water, etc. Hence, the ordinary 
effect of water is only to be rendered by giving the re- 
flections of the margin clear and distinct (so clear they 
usually are in nature, that it is impossible to tell where 
the water begins ; ) but the moment we touch the re- 
flection of distant objects, as of high trees or clouds, 
that instant wo must become vague and uncertain in 
drawing, and, though vivid in color and light as the 
M. How avoided object itsclf, quite indistinct in foim and 
by Turner. feature. K WO take such a piece of water 

as that in the foreground of Turner^s Chateau of Prince 
Albert, the first impression fiom it is, — " What a wide 
surface ! " We glide over it a quarter of a mile into the 
picture before we know where we are, and yet the water 
is as calm and crystalline as a mirror ; but we are not 
allowed to tumble into it, and gasp for breath as we go 
down, — we are kept upon the surface, though that sur- 
face is flashing and radiant with every hue of cloud, and 
sun, and sky, and foliage. But the secret is in the draw- 
ing of these reflections.* We cannot tell when we look 

* Not altogether. T believe here, as in a former case, I have attrib- 
uted far too much influence to this change of focus. In Turner's ear- 
lier works the principle is not found. In the rivers of the Yorkshire 
drawings, every reflection is given clearly, even to the farthest depth, 
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at them and for them, what they mean. They have all 

cliajacter, and are evidently reflections of something 

definite and determined ; but yet they aie all uncertain 

and inexplicable ; playing color and palpitating shade, 

wliich, though we recognize in an instant for images of 

something, and feel that the water is bright, and lovely, 

and calm, we cannot penetrate nor interpret : we are not 

allowed to go down to them, and we repose, as we should 

in nature, upon the lustre of the level surface. It is in 

this power of saying everything, and yet saying nothing 

loo plainly, that the perfection of art here, as in all other 

cases, consists. But as it was before shown , ^ ^ 

• a i' TT r^i i - , , .-I . .1 • *5- All reflectlong 

in Section 11. Chapter ILL., that the focus on distant water 
of the eye required little alteration after 
the first half-mile of distance, it is evident that on the 
ii^aid surface of water, all reflections will be seen 
plainly ; for the same focus adapted to a moderate dis- 
tance of surface will receive with distinctness rays com- 
^ from the sky, or from any other distance, however 
?reat. Thus we always see the reflection of Mont Blanc 
oil the Lake of Geneva, whether we take pains to look 
for it or not, because the water upon which it is cast is 
itself a mile oflf; but if we would see the reflection of 
Mont Blanc in the Lac de Chede, which is close to us, 
^e must take some trouble about the matter, leave the 
^reen snakes swimming upon the surface, and plunge 
for it. Hence reflections, if viewed collectively, are 
always clear in proportion to the distance of the water 
on which they are cast. And now look at Turner's 

and yet the surface is not lost, and it would deprive the painter of 
much power if he were not sometimes so to represent them, especially 
when his object is repose ; it being, of course, as lawful for him to 
choose one adaptation of the sight as another. I have, however, left 
the above paragraphs as first written because they are true, although 
I think they make too much of an unimportant matter. The reader 
may attribute to them such weight as he thinks fit. He is referred to 
g 11 of this chapter, and to § 4 of the fii'st chapter of this section. 
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Ulleswater, or any of his distant lake expanses, and you 
will find every crag and line of the hills rendered in 
them with absolute fidelity, while the near surface shows 
nothing" but a vague confusion of exquisite and lustrous 
tint. The reflections even of the clouds will be given 
far oflf, while those of near boats and figures will be con- 
fused and mixed among each other, except just at the 
water-line. 

And now we see what Vandevelde ougJd to have done 
with the shadow of his ship spoken of in the first chapter 

1 6. The error erf ^^ ^^^® sectiou. lu such a calm, wc should in 
Vandevelde. nature, if we had looked for the reflection, 

have seen it clear from the water-line to the flag on the 
mainmast ; but in so doing, we should have appeared to 
ourselves to be looking imder the water, and should have 
lost all feeling of surface. When we look at the surface 
of the sea, — as we naturally should, — we should have 
seen the image of the hull absolutely clear and perfect, 
because that image is cast on distant water; but we 
should have seen the image of the masts and sails grad- 
ually more confused as they descended, and the water 
close to us would have borne only upon its surface a maze 
of flashing color and indefinite hue. Had Vandevelde, 
therefore, given the perfect image of his ship, he would 
have represented a truth dependent on a particular effort 
of the eye, and destroyed its surface. But his business 
was to give, not a distinct reflection, but the colors of 
the reflection in mystery and disorder upon his near 
water, all perfectly vivid, but none intelligible ; and had 
he done so, the eye would not have troubled itself to 
search them out ; it would not have cared whence or how 
the colors came, but it would have felt them to be true 
and right, and rested satisfied upon the polished surface 
of the clear sea. Of the perfect truth, the best examples 
I can give are Turner's Saltash and Castle Upnor. 
Bo it next observed that the reflection of all near ob- 
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jects is, by our fifth rule, not an exact copy of the parts 
of them which we see above the water, but a totally dif- 
ferent view and arrangement of them, that . ^^ 

, . , 1 u X -i. 11- 8 T. Difference in 

Wnicn we should get if we were looking arrangement of 

i ii - 1 n TT ii parte between the 

at tnem from beneath. Hence we see the reflected object 

1 -I . ^ . 1 1 . . and ite image. 

(UffK Sides of leaves hanging over a stream, 
in their reflection, though we see the light sides above, 
and all objects and groups of objects are thus seen 
in the reflection under different lights, and in dif- 
ferent positions with respect to each other from those 
which they assume above; some which we see on the 
bank being entirely lost in their reflection, and others 
which we cannot see on the bank brought into view. 
Hence nature contrives never to repeat herself, and the 
surface of water is not a mockery, but a new view of 
what is above it. And this difference in what is repre- 
sented, as well as the obscurity of the representation, is 
one of the chief sources by which the sensation of surface 
is kept up in the reality. The reflection is not so re- 
markable, it does not attract the eye in the same degree 
when it is entirely different from the images above, as 
when it mocks them and repeats them, and we feel that 
the space and surface have color and character of their 
own, and that the bank is one thing and the water an- 
other. It is by not making this change manifest, and 
p^iving underneath a mere duplicate of what is seen above, 
that artists are apt to destroy the essence and substance 
of water, and to drop us through it. 

Now one instance will be sufficient to show the ex- 
quisite care of Turner in this respect. On the left- 
hand side of his Nottingham, the water (a 

i.i_ IX • X • X J I. i_ 1 '^- I^'iwtrated 

smooth canal) is terminated by a bank from the works 
fenced up with wood, on which, just at the 
edge of the water, stands a white sign-post. A quarter 
of a mile back, the hill on which Nottingham Castle 
stands rises steeply nearly to the top of the picture. 
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The upper part of this hill is in bright golden light 
the lower in very deep gray shadow, against whict 
white board of the sign-post is seen entirely in ligl 
lief, though, being turned from the light, it is itse 
delicate middle tint, illumined only on the edge. 
the image of all this in the canal is very different. I 
we have the reflection of the piles of the bank, a 
and clear, but under this we have not what we see a 
it, the dark hwte of the hill, (for'this being a quart 
a mile ba*;k, we could not see over the fence if we 
looking from below,) but the golden summit of the 
the shadow of the under part having no record nor i 
in the reflection. But this summit, being very die 
cannot be seen clearly by the eye while its foci 
adapted to the surface of the water, and according] 
reflection is entirely vague and confused ; you ca 
tell what it is meaut for, it is mere playing golden 1 
But the sign-post, being on the bank close to us, wi 
reflected clefuly, and accordingly its distinct jmaj 
seen in the midst of this confusion. But it now i 
lieved, not against the dark base, but against the 
mined summit of the hill, and it appears, therefor 
stead of a white space thrown out from blue sha 
dark gray space thrown out from golden light. I il. 
know that any more magnificent example could be | 
of concentrated knowledge, or of the daring state 
i>. TbeboidneM "f most diflicult truth. For who 
S^^n^ita'c^ tliis consummate artist would have 
*''™'^""'- courage, even if he had perceived the 
which required it, to undertake in a siuj^le small i 
of water, the painting of an entirely new picture, 
all its tones and arrangements altered, — what was i 
above bright by opposition to blue, being unden 
made cool and dark by opposition to gold ; — or v 
have dared to contradict bo Iroldly the ordinary exf 
tion of the uncultivated eye, to find in the reflect: 
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mockery for the reality ? But the reward is immediate, 
for not only is the change most grateful to the eye, and 
DJOst exquisite as composition, but the surface of the 
vater in consequence of it is felt to be as spacious as it 

• 

^s clear, and the eye rests not on the inverted image of 
^ho material objects, but on the element which receives 
them. And we have a further instance in this passage 
^^ the close study which is required to enjoy the works 
^' Turner, for another artist might have altered the re- 
^^ction or confused it, but he would not have reasoned 
^pon it so as to find out what tlie exact olteration miist he ; 
^^d if we had tried to account for the reflection, we 
^lould have found it false or inaccurate. But the master- 
^Hind of Turner, without effort, showers its knowledge 
into every touch, and we have only to trace out even his 
slightest passages, part by part, to find in them the imi- 
Tersal working of the deepest thought, that consistency 
of every minor truth which admits of and invites the 
same ceaseless study as the work of nature herself. 

There is, however, yet another peculiarity in Turner's 
painting of smooth water, which, though less deserving 
of admiration, as being merely a mechan- g lo. The text- 
ical excellence, is not less wonderful than hTTSralA'print- 
its other qualities, nor less unique— a ^'^g «« <^°^ ^^^r. 

peculiar texture, namely, given to the most delicate tints 
of the surface, when there is little reflection from any- 
thing except sky or atmosphere, and which, just at the 
points where other painters are reduced to paper, gives 
to the surface of Turner the greatest appearance of sub- 
stantial liquidity. It is impossible to say how it is pro- 
duced ; it looks like some modification of body color ; 
but it certainly is not body color used as by other men, 
for I have seen this expedient tried over and over again 
without success ; and it is often accompanied by crum- 
bling touches of a dry brush, which never could have been 
put upon body color, and which could not have shown 
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through underneath it. As a piece of mechanical excc^- 
lence it is one of the most remarkable things in th- ^^ 
works of the master; and it brings the truth of hE^ ^ 
water-painting up to the last degree of perfection, oftei 
rendering those passages of it the most attractive an( 
delightful, which, from their delicacy and paleness or: ^ 
tint, would have been weak and papery in the hands otz- ^ 
any other man. The best instance of it I can give, is, 
think, the distance of the Devonport with the Dock — 
yards. 

After all, however, there is more in Turner's painting 
of water surface than any philosophy of reflection, oi 
1 11. Its united ^^Y peculiarity of means, can account foi 
quauue*. Qj, accomplish ; there is a might and won- 

der about it which will not admit of our whys or hows. 
Take, for instance, the picture of the Sun of Venice going 
to Sea, of 1843, respecting which, however, there are one 
or two circumstances which may as well be noted besides 
its water-painting. The reader, if he has not been at 
Venice, ought to be made aware that the Venetian fish- 
ing-boats, almost without exception, carry canvas painted 
with bright colors, the favorite design for the centre be- 
ing either a cross or a large sun with many rays, the 
favorite colors being red, orange, and black, blue occur- 
ring occasionally. The radiance of these sails and of the 
bright and grotesque vanes at the mastheads under 
sunlight is beyond all painting, but it is strange that, of 
constant occurrence as these boats are on all the lagoons. 
Turner alone should have availed himself of them. Noth- 
ing could be more faithful than the boat which was 
the principal object in this picture, in the cut of the 
sail, the filling of it, the exact height of the boom above 
the deck, the quartering of it with color, finally and 
especially, the hanging of the fish-baskets about the 
bows. All these, however, are comparatively minor mer- 
its, (though not the blaze of color which the artist elicited 
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•om the ri^ht use of these circumstances,) but the pecu- 
ar power of the picture was the painting of the sea 
orface, where there were no reflections to assist it. A 
bream of splendid color fell from the boat, but that oc- 
apied the centre only ; in the distance, the city and 
rowded boats threw down some playing lines, but these 
till left on each side of the boat a large space of water 
eflecting nothing but the morning sky. This was di- 
ided by an eddying swell, on whose continuous sides 
he local color of the water was seen, pure aquamarine, 
a beautiful occurrence of closely-observed truth,) but 
itill there remained a large blank space of pale water to 
)e treated, the sky above had no distinct details and was 
3ure faint gray, with broken white vestiges of cloud : it 
^ve no help therefore. But there the water lay, no 
lead gray flat paint, but downright clear, playing, pal- 
pable surface, full of indefinite hue, and retiring as regu- 
larly and visibly back and far away, as if there had been 
jbjects all over it to tell the story by perspective. Now 
it is the doing of this which tries the painter, and it is 
bis having done this which made me say above that " no 
Dian had ever painted the surface of calm water but 
lumer." Tlie San Benedetto, looking towards Fusina, 
contained a similar passage, equally fine ; in one of the 
Canale della Guidecca the specific green color of the 
water is seen in front, with the shadows of the boats 
thrown on it in purple ; all, as it retires, passing into the 
pure reflective blue. 

But Turner is not satisfied with this. He is never 
altogether content unless he can, at the same time that 
he takes advantage of all the placidity of ^ ^^ Relation of 
repose, tell us something either about the J^®^ of^St 
past commotion of the water, or of some asitation, etc.. by 

*^ ^ the mo9t trilling 

present stirring of tide or current which tocidente, as in the 
its stillness does not show, or give us some- 
thing or other to think about and reason upon, as well 



I 
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as to look at. Take a few instances. His Cowes, Isl^^ ^^ 
of Wight, is a summer twilight about half an hour, oi^^ ^^^ 
more, after sunset. Intensity of repose is the great ai 
throughout, and the unity of tone of the picture is one o 
the finest things that Turner has ever done. But there ^^e^^ 
is not only quietness, there is the very deepest solemnity ^^-^^ 
in the whole of the light, as well as in the stillness of "^^f 
the vessels ; and Turner wishes to enhance this feeling 
by representing not only repose, but power in repose, 
the emblem, in the sea, of the quiet ships of war. Ac- 
cordingly, he takes the greatest possible pains to get his 
surface polished, calm, and smooth, but he indicates the 
reflection of a buoy, floating a full quarter of a mile off, 
by three black strokes with wide intervals between them, 
the last of which touches the water witliin twenty yards 
of the spectator. Now these three reflections can only 
indicate the farther sides of three rises of an enormous 
swell, and give by their intervals of separation, a space 
of from twelve to twenty yards for the breadth of each 
wave, including the sweep between them, and this swell 
is farther indicated by the reflection of the new jnoon 
falling, in a wide zigzag line. The exceeding majesty 
which this single circumstance gives to the whole pict- 
ure, the sublime sensation of power and knowledge of 
former exertion which we instantly receive from it, if we 
have but acquaintance with nature enough to understand 
its language, render this work not only a piece of the 
most refined truth, (as which I have at present named it,) 
but to my mind, one of the highest piecefe of intellectual 
art existing. 

Again, in the scene on the Loire, with the square preci- 
pice and fiery sunset, in the Rivers of France, repose has 
. _ , been aimed at in the same way, and most 

8 IS. In scenes on ^, ,, . i . .i • . -..i 

tto Loire and thoroughly given ; but the immense width 

of the river at this spot makes it look like 
a lake or sea, and it was therefore necessary that we 
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&Iioiild be made thoroughly to understand and feel that 

i^liis is not the calm of still water, but the tranquillity of 

^ majestic current. Accordingly, a boat swings at anchor 

on the right ; and the stream, dividing at its bow, flows 

tK)wa]»ds us in two long, dark waves, especial attention to 

xvhich is enforced by the one on the left being brought 

cu^ross the reflected stream of sunshine, which it separates, 

«md which is broken in the nearer water by the general 

xmdulation and agitation caused by the boat's wake ; a 

"wake caused by the waters passing it, not by iU going 

through the water. 

Again, in the Confluence of the Seine and Mame, we 
have the repose of the wide river stirred by the paddles 
of the steamboat, (whose plashing we can g w. Expreisioii 
almost hear, for we are especially com- ?uaMd^b7 re^ 
pelled to look at them by their being made ^"^ ''^'*™- 
the central note of the composition — the blackest object 
in it, opposed to the strongest light,) and this disturbance 
is not merely caused by the two lines of surge from the 
boat*s wake, for any other painter must have given these, 
but Turner never rests satisfied till he has told you all 
in his power ; and he has not only given the receding 
surges, but these have gone on to the shore, have struck 
upon it, and been beaten back from it in another line of 
weaker contrary surges, whose point of intersection with 
those of the wake itself is marked by the sudden sub- 
division and disorder of the waves of the wake on the 
extreme left, and whose reverted direction is exquisitely 
given where their lines cross the calm water, close to the 
spectator, and marked also by the sudden vertical spring 
of the spray just where they intersect the swell from tlie 
boat ; and in order that we may fully be able to account 
for these reverted waves, we are allowed, just at the ex- 
treme right-hand limit of the picture, to see the point 
where the swell from the boat meets the shore. In the 
Chaise de Gargantua we have the still water lulled by the 
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dead calm which usually precedes the most yiolent storms, 
suddenly broken upon by a tremendous burst of wind 
from the gathered thunder clouds, scattering the boats, 
815. Various ^^^ raising the water into rage, except 
other insunces. where it is sheltered by the hills. In the 
Jumieges and Vernon we have farther instances of local 
agitation, caused, in the one instance, by a steamer, in 
the other, by the large water-wheels under the bridge, 
not, observe, a mere splashing about the wheel itself, 
this is too far oflf to be noticeable, so that we should not 
have even known that the objects beneath the bridge 
were water-wheels, but for the agitation recorded a quar- 
ter of a mile down the river, where its current crosses the 
sunlight. And thus there will scarcely ever be found a 
piece of quiet water by Turner, without some story in it 
of one kind or another ; sometimes a slight, but beautiful 
incident — of tener, as in the Cowes, something on which 
the whole sentiment and intention of the picture in a 
great degree depends ; but invariably presenting^ some 
new instance of varied knowledge and observation, some 
fresh appeal to the highest faculties of the mind. 

Of extended surfaces of water, as rendered by Turner, 
the Loch Katrine and Derwent-water, of the Illustrations 
8 16. Turner's to Scott, and the Loch Lomond, vignette 
^""expanLs^of i^ Eogcrs 8 Pocms, are characteristic in- 
terruptecP*by rip- stancos. The fiist of thcsc gives us the 
P^®* most distant part of the lake entirely under 

the influence of a light breeze, and therefore entirely 
without reflections of the objects on its borders ; but the 
whole near half is imtouched by the wind, and on that is 
cast the image of the upper part of Ben- Venue and of the 

islands. The second gives us the surface, 

817. And ripple, ..i . i t i- .. . 

crossed by suu- With JUSt SO mUCh motlOU UpOU it aS tO 

prolong, but not to destroy, the reflections 
of the dark woods, — reflections only interrupted by the 
ripple of the boat's wake. And the third gives us an ex- 
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ample of the whole surface so much affected by ripple 
as to bring into exercise all those laws wliich we have 
seen so grossly violated by Canaletto. We see in the 
Nearest boat that though the lines of the gunwale are 
'^itich blacker and more conspicuous than that of the 
^^twater, yet the gunwale lines, being nearly horizontal, 
*^^ve no reflection whatsoever ; while the line of the cut- 
water, being vertical, has a distinct reflection of three 
^iines its own length. But even these tremulous reflec- 
tions are only visible as far as the islands ; beyond them, 
^B the lake retires into distance, we find it receives only 
tie reflection of the gray light from the clouds, and runs 
in one flat white field up between the hills ; and besides 
^I this, we have another phenomenon, quite new, given 
to us, — the brilliant gleam of light along the centre of the 
lake. This is not caused by ripple, for it is cast on a 
surface rippled all over ; but it is what we could not have 
without ripple, — the light of a passage of sunshine. I 
hav^ already (Chap. I., § 9) explained the cause of this 
phenomenon, which never can by any possibility take 
place on calm water, being the multitudinous reflection 
of the sun from the sides of the ripples, causing an ap- 
pearance of local light and shadow ; and being dependent, 
like real light and shadow, on the passage of the clouds, 
though the dark parts of the water are the reflections of 
the clouds, not the shadows of them ; and the bright 
parts are the reflections of the sun, and not the light of 
it. This little vignette, then, will entirely complete the 
system of Turner's universal tmth in quiet water. We 
have seen every phenomenon given by him, — the clear 
reflection, the prolonged reflection, the reflection broken 
by ripple, and finally the ripple broken by light and 
shade ; and it is especially to be observed how careful he 
is, in this last case, when he uses the apparent light and 
shade, to account for it by showing us in the whiteness 
of the lake beyond, its imiversal subjection to ripple. 
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We have not spoken of Turner's magmificent dra 
of distant »ivers, which, however, is dependent on 

more complicatad application of the 
I IB. IILi draw- * , '^ 

iag of dintsiit laws, With exquisite perspective. 

sweeps of river in the Dryburgh, (Hit 
tions to Scott,) and Melrose, are bold and characte: 
examples, as well as the Bouen from St. Catherine's 
and the Caudebec, in the Rivers of France. The 
thing: which in these works requires particular attes 
is the care with which the height of the observer a 
the river is indicated by the loss of the reflections < 
banks. This is, perhaps, shown most clearly in 
Caudelwo. If we had been on a level with the rive 
whole surface would have been darkened by the n 
tion of the steep and high banks ; biif being far abo 
we can see no more of the image tlian we could of th< 
itself, if it were actually reversed under the water ; 
therefore we see that Turner gives us only a na 
line of dark water, immediately under the procipict 
broad surface reflecting only the sky. This is also t 
shown on the left-hand side of the Dryburgh. 

But nil tliese early works of the artist have 
eclipsed by some recent drawings of Switzerland. 1 

latter are not to be described by any w 

f«cc Miociited but they must bo noted here not on 
wiUi milt. , . -1 . , ■. ™. , 

presenting records of lake eflect on gra 

scale, and of more imaginative character than any < 

of his works, but as combining effects of the surfa 

mist with the surface of water. Two or three ol 

Lake of Lucerne, seen from atiove, give the meltii 

tlie mountain promontories beneath into the clear di 

and above into the clouds ; one of Constance show 

vast lake at evening, seen not as water, but its su 

covered with low white mist, lying league beyond le 

in the twilight like a fallen space of moony cloud ; 

of Goldau shows the Lake of Zug appearing throng! 
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ohasm of a thunder-cloud under sunset, its whole surface 
one blaze of fire, and the promontories of the hills thrown 
out against it, like spectres ; another of Zurich gives the 
playing of the green waves of the river among white 
streams of moonlight : two purple sunsets on the Lake 
of Zug are distinguished for the glow obtained without 
positive color, the rose and purple tints being in great 
measure brought by opposition out of browns : finally, a 
drawing executed in 1845 of the town of Lucerne from 
the lake is unique for its expression of water surface re- 
flecting the clear green hue of sky at twilight. 

It will be remembered that it was said above, that 
Turner was the only painter who had ever represented 
the surface of calm or the force of agitated 

-rTii.-i.i_- • ** 8*^- Hie draw- 

water. He obtains this expression of force inp of f a u i n g 

in falling or running water by fearless and cuiiar 'express^ 
full rendering of its forms. He never loses ° ^® ^ 
himself and his subject in the splash of the fall — his 
presence of mind never fails as he goes down ; he does 
not blind us with the spray, or veil the countenance of 
his fall with its own drapery. A little crumbling white, 
or lightly rubbed paper, will soon give the efi'ect of in- 
discriminate foam ; but nature gives more than foam — 
she shows beneath it, and through it, a peculiar character 
of exquisitely studied form bestowed on every wave and 
line of fall ; and it is this variety of definite character 
which Turner always aims at rejecting, as much as possi- 
ble, everything that conceals or overwhelms it. Thus, 
in the Upper Fall of the Tees, though the whole basin 
of the fall is blue and dim with the rising vapor, yet the 
whole attention of the spectator is directed to that which 
it was peculiarly difiicult to render, the concentric zones 
and delicate curves of the falling water itself ; and it is 
impossible to express with what exquisite accuracy these 
are given. They are the characteristics of a powerful 
stream descending without impediment or break, but 
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from a narrow channel, so as to expand as it fall&- 
They are the constant form which such a stream assiime^ 
as it descends ; and yet I think it would be difficult to 
point to another instance of their being rendered in art. 
Tou will find nothing in the waterfalls even of our besfc 
painters, but springing lines of parabolic descent, and 
splashing, shapeless foam ; and, in consequence, though, 
they make you understand the swiftness of the water, 
they never let you feel the weight of it ; the stream ia 
their hands looks active, not su^yine, as if it leaped, not a» 

if it fell. Now water will leap a little way, 

§ 21. The aban- •. •n i n • j 

donment and it Will leap dowu a weir or over a stone, 
catoract«° ^w but it tumbles over a high fall like this; 
given y m. ^^^ .^ ^^ when we have lost the parabolic 

line, and arrived at the catenary, — when we have lost the 
sjyring of the fall, and arrived at the plunge of it, that we 
begin really to feel its weight and wildness. Where 
water takes its first leap from the top, it is cool, and col- 
lected, and iminteresting, and mathematical, but it is 
when it finds that it has got into a scrape, and has farther 
to go than it thought for, that its character comes out ; 
it is then that it begins to writhe, and twist, and sweep 
out zone after zone in wilder stretching as it falls, and 
to send down the rocket-like, lance-pointed, whizzing 
shafts at its sides, sounding for the bottom. And it is 
this prostration, this hopeless abandonment of its pon- 
derous power to the air, which is always peculiarly ex- 
pressed by Turner, and especially in the case before us ; 
while our other artists, keeping to the parabolic line, 
where they do not lose themselves in smoke and foam, 
make their cataract look muscular and wiry, and may con- 
sider themselves fortimate if they can keep it from stop- 
ping. I believe the majesty of motion which Turner has 
given by these concentric catenary lines must be felt even 
by those who have never seen a high waterfall, and there- 
fore cannot appreciate their exquisite fidelity to nature. 
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In the Chain Bridge over the Tees, this passiveness 
and swinging of the water to and fro are yet more re- 
markable; while we have another characteristic of a 
great waterfall given to us, that the wind, in this in- 
stance coming up the valley against the cuiTcnt, takes 
the spray up off the edges, and carries it back in little 
torn, reverted rags and threads, seen in delicate form 
against the darkness on the left. But we must under- 
stand a little more about the nature of running water 
before we can appreciate the drawing either of this, or 
any other of Turner's torrents. 

When water, not in very great body, runs in a rocky bed 
much interrupted by hollows, so that it can rest every 
now and then in a pool as it goes along, it g 22. mflference in 
does not acquire a continuous velocity of ter,^S°conUnu- 
motion. It pauses after every leap, and teSapt^rTfieiS- 
curdles about, and rests a little, and then miTtEfhoUo^S 
goes on again ; and if in this comparatively ^^ ^^* 
tranquil and rational state of mind it meets with an ob- 
stacle, as a rock or stone, it parts on each side of it with 
a little bubbling foam, and goes round ; if it comes to a 
step in its bed, it leaps it lightly, and then after a little 
plashing at the bottom, stops again to take breath. But 
if its bed be on a continuous slope, not much interrupted 
by hollows, so that it cannot rest, or if its own mass be 
so increased by flood that its usual resting-places are not 
sufficient for it, but that it is perpetually pushed out of 
them by the following current, before it has had time to 
tranquillize itself, it of course gains velocity with every 
yard that it runs ; the impetus got at one leap is carried 
to the credit of the next, until the whole stream becomes 
one mass of unchecked, accelerating motion. Now 
when water in this state comes to an obstacle, it does 
not part at it, but clears it, like a race-horse ; and when 
it comes to a hollow, it does not fill it up and run out 
leisurely at the other side, but it rushes down into it and 
10 
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Glen, and of the St. Maurice, in Bogers's Italy, we 
find tlie most exqaisite instances of the use of such 1 

but the most perfect 6l all in the 
^«d«wiDg<^tbi thony Abbey, which may be considei 
In the LiaDthmT the standard of torrent-drawin|r. The 

light of the picture here falls npoi 
surface of the stream, swelled by recent rain, at 
mighty waves come rolling down close to the spec 
green and clear, but pale with anger, in giganti< 
broken, oceanic curves, bending into each other wi 
break or foam, though jets of fiery spray are cast inl 
air along the rocky shore, and rise in the sunshi 
dusty vapor. The whole surface is one united rs 
mad motion ; all the waves dr^ged, as I have desci 
into lines and furrows by their swiftness, and ever 
of these fine forms is drawn with the most studied cl 
scuro of delicate color, grays and greens, as silver 
pure as the finest passages of Paul Veronese, and v 
refinement of execution which the eye strains its 
looking into. The rapidity and gigantic force ol 
torrent, the exquisite refinement of its color, an( 
vividness of foam which is obtained through a g( 
middle tint, render it about the most perfect pie 
painting of running water in existence. 

Now this picture is, as was noticed in our former 
ence to it, full of expression of every kind of motiot 
I IT. And ot Ok clouds are in wild haste ; the sun is g 
i^^*"!^ m"> "^e fas* a^d fitfully through the k 
0U17 and Aiyu. j^g j-^in drifting away along the hill 
and the torrent, the principal object, to complet 
impression, is made the wildest thing of all, and not 
wild before us, and with us, but bearing with it : 
every motion, from its long course, the record of its 
Observe how differently Turner uses his torrent 
the spirit ot the picture is repose. In the Mercur 
Argus we have also a stream in the foreground ; h 
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^soming' down to us, we see it stopping twice in two quiet 
^aid glassy pools, upon which the drinking cattle cast an 
Tmstirred image. From the nearest of these, the water 
leaps in three cascades into another basin close to us ; it 
trickles in silver threads through the leaves at its edge, 
and falls tinkling and splashing (though in considerable 
body) into the pool, stirring its quiet surface, at which a 
bird is stooping to drink, with concentric and curdling 
ripples which divide round the stone at its farthest 
border, and descend in sparkling foam over the lip of 
the basin. Thus we find, in every case,, the system of 
Turner's truth entirely unbroken, each phase and phe- 
nomenon of nature being recorded exactly where it is 
most valuable and impressive. 

We have not, however, space to follow out the variety 
of his torrent-drawing. The above two examples are 
characteristic of the two great divisions or 

1 i? J. X xv i^ 1 i» • §«8. Various caaea. 

classes of torrents — that whose motion is 
continuous, and whose motion is interrupted : all draw- 
ing of running water will resolve itself into the repre- 
sentation of one or other of these. The descent of the 
distant stream in the vignette to the Boy of Egremond 
is slight, but very striking; and the Jimction of the 
Greta and Tees, a singular instance of the bold drawing 
of the complicated forms of a shallow stream among 
multitudinous rocks. A still finer example occurs in a 
recent drawing of Dazio Grande, on the St. Gothard, the 
waves of the Toccia, clear and blue, fretting among the 
granite debris which were brought down by the storm 
that destroyed the whole road. In the Ivy bridge the 
subject is the rest of the torrent in a pool among fallen 
rocks, the forms of the stones are seen through the clear 
brown water, and their reflections mingle with those of 
the foliage. 

More determined eflforts have at all periods been made 
in sea-painting than in torrent-painting, yet less success- 
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fnl. As above stated, it is easy to obtain a resemblance^^ 
of broken running water by tricks and dexterities, bui 
1 99. Sea-painting. ^^® ^ea mtist be legitimately drawn ; it can- 
^^rep^nung ^^* ^® given as utterly disorganized and 
'^'*™- confused, its weight and mass must be ex- 

pressed, and the efforts at expression of it end in failure 
with all but the most powerful men; even with these 
few a partiid success must be considered worthy of the 
highest praise. 

As the right rendering of the Alps depends on power 
of drawing snow, so the right painting of the sea must 
depend, at least in all coast scenery, in no small measure 
on the power of drawing foam. Yet there are two con- 
ditions of foam of invariable occurrence on breaking 
waves, of which I have never seen the slightest i-ecord 
attempted; first the thick creamy curdling overlapping 
massy form which remains for a moment only after the 
fall of the wave, and is seen in perfection in its running 
up the beach ; and secondly, the thin white coating into 
which this subsides, which opens into oval gaps and 
clefts, marbling the waves over their whole surface, and 
connecting the breakers on a fiat shore by long dragging 
streams of white. 

It is evident that the difficulty of expressing either of 
these two conditions must be immense. The lapping and 
curdling form is difficult enough to catch even when the 
lines of its undulation alone are considered ; but the lips, 
so to speak, which lie along these lines, are full, project- 
ing, and marked by beautiful light and shade ; each has 
its high light, a gradation into shadow of indescribable 
delicacy, a bright reflected light and a dark cast shad- 
ow ; to draw all this requires labor, and cai'e, and firm- 
ness of work, which, as I imagine, must always, however 
skilfully bestowed, destroy all impression of wildness, 
accidentalism, and evanescence, and so kill the sea. 
Again, the openings in the thin subsided foam in their 
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ixir^i^rular modifications of circular and oval shapes 
^ii^txgged hither and thither, would be hard enough to 
^1^^531.^ even if they could be seen on a flat surface ; instead 
^t ^^hich, every one of the openings is seen in undulation 
^^ a tossing surface, broken up over small surges and 
^X^ples, and so thrown into perspectives of the most 
*^opeless intricacy. Now it is not easy to express the 
^^^ of a pattern with oval openings on the folds of dra- 
pery. I do not know that any one under the mark of 
Veronese or Titian could even do this as it ought to be 
^lone, yet in drapery much stiffness and error may be 
Overlooked; not so in sea, — the slightest inaccuracy, the 
slightest want of flow and freedom in the line, is at- 
tached by the eye in a moment of high treason, and I be- 
h'eve success to be impossible. 

Yet there is not a wave or any violently agitated sea 
on which both these forms do not appear, — the latter 
especially, after some time of storm, extends over their 
whole surfaces; the reader sees, therefore, why I said 
that sea could only be painted by means of more or less 
dexterous conventionalisms, since two of its most endur- 
ing phenomena cannot be represented at all. 

Again, as respects the form of breakers on an even 
shore, there is difliculty of no less formidable kind. 
There is in them an irreconcilable mixture 
of fury and formalism. Their hollow sur- 8hore-breaker8.ai- 

, . Ill 11 -II* 1*1 11 so inexpreeeible. 

face IS marked by parallel lines, like those 
of a smooth mill-weir, and graduated by reflected and 
transmitted lights of the most wonderful intricacy, its 
curve being at the same time necessarily of mathemati- 
cal purity and precision ; yet at the top of this curve, 
when it nods over, there is a sudden laxity and giving 
way, the water swings and jumps along the ridge like a 
shaken chain, and the motion runs from part to part as 
it does through a serpent's body. Then the wind is at 
work on the extreme edge, and instead of letting it fling 
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itself off naturally, it supports it, and drives it back, o 
scrapes it off, and carries it bodily away ; so that th 
spray at the top is in a continual transition between 
forms projected by their own weight, and forms blown 
and carried off with their weight overcome ; then at last, 
when it has come down, who shall say what shape that 
may be called, which shape has none of the great crash 
where it touches the beach. 

I think it is that last crash which is the great taskmas- 
ter. Nobody can do anything with it. I have seen 
Copley Fielding come very close to the jerk and nod of 
the lifted threatening edge, curl it very successfully, 
and without any look of its having been in papers, down 
nearly to the beach, but the final fall has no thunder in 
it. Turner has tried hard for it once or twice, but it will 
not do. The moment is given in the Sidon of the Bible 
Illustrations, and more elaborately in a painting of Bam- 
borough ; in both these cases there is little foam at the 
bottom, and the fallen breaker looks like a wall, yet 
grand always ; and in the latter picture very beautifully 
assisted in expression by the tossing of a piece of cable, 
which some figures are dragging ashore, and which the 
breaker flings into the air as it falls. Perhaps the most 
successful rendering of the forms was in the Hero and 
Leander, but there the drawing was rendered easier by 
the powerful effect of light which disguised the foam. 

It is not, however, from the shore that Turner usually 
studies his sea. Seen from the land, the curl of the 
181. Their effect, breakers, even in nature, is somewhat uni- 
St^injiL^when £^^ ^j mouotonous ; the size of the 

^^^' waves out at sea is uncomprehended, and 

those nearer the eye seem to succeed and resemble each 
other, to move slowly to the beach, and to break in the 
same lines and forms. 

Afloat even twenty yards from the shore, we receive a 
totally different impression. Every wave around us ap- 
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peetrs vast — every one different from all the rest — and 
the breakers present, now that we see them with their 
^^>«tcks towards us, the grand, extended, and varied lines 
^ long curvature, which are peculiarly expressive both 
^t velocity and power. Eecklessness, before unfelt, is 
Manifested in the mad, perpetual, changeful, undirected 
Motion, not of wave after wave, as it appears from the 
®tore, but of the very same water rising and falling. Of 
^aves that successively approach and break, each ap- 
pears to the mind a separate individual, whose part be- 
ing performed, it perishes, and is succeeded by another; 
and there is nothing in this to impress us with the idea 
of restlessness, any more than in any successive and 
continuous functions of life and death. But it is when 
we perceive that it is no succession of wave, but the 
same water constantly rising, and crashing, and recoil- 
ing, and rolling in again in new forms and with fresh 
for}- , that we perceive the perturbed spirit, and feel the 
intensity of its unwearied rage. The sensation of power 
is also trebled ; for not only is the vastness of apparent 
size much increased, but the whole action is different ; it 
is not a passive wave rolling sleepily forward imtil it 
tumbles heavily, prostrated upon the beach, but a sweep- 
ing exertion of tremendous and living strength, which 
does not now appear to fall, but to hurst upon the shore ; 
which never perishes, but recoils and recovers. 

Aiming at these grand characters of the Sea, Turner 
almost always places the spectator, not on the shore, but 
twenty or thirty yards from it, beyond the 

» »/ u 22^ Turner's ex- 

first range of the breakers, as in the Land's ppe««ion of heavy 
End, Fowey, Dunbar, and Laughame. The "* °^ "^ 
latter has been well engraved, and may be taken as a 
standard of the expression of fitfulness and power. The 
g^rand division of the whole space of the sea by a few 
dark continuous furrows of tremendous swell, (the break- 
ing of one of which alone has strewed the rocks in front 
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with ruin), furnishes us with an estimate of space ani 
strength, which at once reduces the men upon the sho: 
to insects ; and yet through this terrific simplicity ther^ 
is indicated a fitfulness and fury in the toHsing of th^ 
individual lines, which give to the whole sea a wild, un- 
w^earied, reckless incoherency, like that of an enraged 
multitude, whose masses act together in frenzy, while 
not one individual feels as another. Especial attention 
is to be directed to the flatness of all the lines, for the 
same principle holds in sea which we have seen in moun- 
tains. All the size and sublimity of nature are given 
not by the height, but by the breadth of her masses: 
and Turner, by following her in her sweeping lines, 
while he does not lose the elevation of its surges, adds 
in a tenfold degree to their power : farther, observe the 

peculiar expression of weight which there 
liar exppeasion of IS lu Tumcr's wavcs, precisely of the same 
^ * kind which we saw in his waterfall. We 

have not a cutting, springing, elastic line — no jumping 
or leaping in the waves: that is the characteristic of 
Chelsea Beach or Hampstead Ponds in a storm. But 
the surges roll and plunge with such prostration and 
hurling of their mass against the shore, that we feel the 
rocks are shaking under them ; and, to add yet more to 
this impression, observe how little, comparatively, they 
are broken by the wind ; above the floating wood, and 
along the shore, we have indication of a line of torn 
spray ; but it is a mere fringe along the ridge of the 
surge — no interference with its gigantic body. The 
wind has no power over its tremendous unity of force 
and weight. Finally, observe how, on the rocks on the 
left, the violence and swiftness of the rising wave are 
indicated by precisely the same lines which we saw were 
indicative of fury in the torrent. The water on these 
rocks is the body of the wave which has just broken, 
rushing up over them ; and in doing so, like the torrent. 
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it does not break, nor foam, nor part upon the rock, but 
accommodates itself to every one of its swells and hol- 
lows, with undulating lines, whose grace and variety 
might alone serve us for a day's study ; and it is only 
where two streams of this rushing water meet in the hol- 
low of the rock, that their force is shown by the vertical 
bound of the spray. 

In the distance of this grand picture, there are two 
wares which entirely depart from the principle observed 
by all the rest, and spring high into the 

• rm. I. ^ *^ . "^ I.- 1. -i. « 84. Peculiar ac- 

air. They have a message for us which it tion of rccoiiiDg 
is important that we should understand. 
Their leap is not a preparation for breaking, neither is 
it caused by their meeting with a rock. It is caused by 
their encounter with the recoil of the preceding wave. 
When a large surge, in the act of breaking, just as it 
curls over, is hurled against the face either of a wall or 
of a vertical rock, the sound of the blow is not a crash 
nor a roar ; it is a report as loud as, and in every respect 
similar to, that of a great gun, and the wave is dashed 
back from the rock with force scarcely diminirlied, but 
reversed in direction, — it now recedes from the shore, 
and at the instant that it encounters the following 
breaker, the result is the vertical bound of both which is 
here rendered by Turner. Such a recoiling wave will 
proceed out to sea through ten or twelve ranges of fol- 
lowing breakers, before it is overpowered. Tlie effect of 
the encounter is more completely and palpably given in 
the Quilleboeuf , in the Kivers of France. It is peculiarly 
instructive here, as informing us of the nature of the 
coast, and the force of the waves, far more clearly than 
any spray about the rocks themselves could 
have done. But the effect of the blow at Btroke of a breaker 
the shore itself is given in the Land's 
End, and vignette to Lycidas. Under favorable circum- 
stances, with an advancing tide nnder a heavy gale. 
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where the breakers feel the shore underneath them 
a moment before they touch the rock, so as to nod over 
when they strike, the effect is nearly incredible except to 
an eye-witness. I have seen the whole body of the 
wave rise in one white, vertical, broad fountain, eig^hty 
feet above the sea, half of it beaten so fine as to be borne 
away by the wind, the rest turning in the air when ex- 
hausted, and falling back with a weight and crash like 
that of an enormous waterfall. This is given most com- 
pletely in the Lycidas, and the blow of a less violent 
wave among broken rocks, not meeting it with an abso- 
lute wall, along the shore of the Land's End. This last 
, ^ picture is a study of sea whose whole 

1 86. General char- • i • i i t -i i 

acter of sea on a organization has been broken up by con- 
by Turner in the staut rccoils from a rocky coast. The 

Land's End. ^ , • 1 1 i • i x # 

Laughame gives the surge and weight of 
the ocean in a gale, on a comparatively level shore ; but 
the Land's End, the entire disorder of the surges when 
every one of them, divided and entangled among prom- 
ontories as it rolls in, and beaten back part by part from 
walls of rock on this side and that side, recoils like the 
defeated division of a great army, throwing all behind it 
into disorder, breaking up the succeeding waves into 
vertical ridges, which in their turn, yet more totally 
shattered upon the shore, retire in more hopeless con- 
fusion, imtil the whole surface of the sea becomes one 
dizzy whirl of rushing, writhing, tortured, undirected 
rage, bounding, and crashing, and coiling in an anarchy 
of enormous power, subdivided into myriads of waves, of 
which every one is not, be it remembered, a separate 
surge, but part and portion of a vast one, actuated by 
internal power, and giving in every direction the mighty 
undulation of impetuous line which glides over the 
rocks and writhes in the ^vind, overwhelming the one, 
and piercing the other vdih the form, fury, and swift- 
ness of a sheet of lambent fire. And throughout the 
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rendering of all this, there is not one false curv^e given, 
not one which is not the perfect expression of visible 
motion ; and the forms of the infinite sea are drawn 
throughout with that utmost mastery of art which, 
through the deepest study of every line makes every line 
appear the wildest child of chance, while yet each is in 
itself a subject and a picture different from all else 
around. Of the color of this magnificent sea I have be- 
fore spoken ; it is a solemn green gray, (with its foam 
seen dimly through the darkness of twilight,) modulated 
with the fulness, changefulness, and sadness of a deep, 
wild melody. 

The greater number of Turner's paintings of open sea 
belong to a somewhat earlier period than these draw- 
ings ; nor, generally speaking, are they ^^ , - ^ 
equal value. It appears to me that the of Turners earuer 
artist had at that time either less knowl- 
edge of, or less delight in, the characteristics of deep 
water than of coast sela, and that, in consequence, he suf- 
fered himself to be influenced by some of the qualities 
of the Dutch sea painters. In particular, he borrowed 
from them the habit of casting a dark shadow on the 
near waves, so as to bring out a stream of light behind ; 
and though he did this in a more legitimate way than 
they, that is to say, expressing the light by touches on 
the foam, and indicating the shadow as cast on foamy 
surface, still the habit has induced much feebleness and 
conventionality in the pictures of the period. His draw- 
ing of the waves was also somewhat petty and divided, 
small forms covered with white flat spray, a condition 
which I doubt not the artist has seen on some of the 
shallow Dutch seas, but which I have never met with 
myself, and of the rendering of which therefore I cannot 
speak. Yet even in these, which I think among the 
poorest works of the painter, the expressions of breeze, 
motion, and light, are very marvellous ; and it is instruc- 
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tive to compare them either with the lifeless works ol 
the Dutch themselves, or with any modem imitations 
of them, as for instance with the seas of Callcott, where 
all the light is white and all the shadows gray, where 
no distinction is made between water and foam, or be- 
tween real and reflective shadow, and which are gener- 
ally without evidence of the aiiists having ever seen the 
sea. 

Some pictures, however, belonging to this period ol 
Turner are free from the Dutch infection, and show the 
real power of the artist. A very important one is in the 
possession of Lord Francis Egerton, somewhat heav^' in 
its forms, but remarkable for the grandeur of distance 
obtained at the horizon ; a much smaller, but more 
powerful example is the Port Euysdael in the pussession 
of E. Bicknell, Esq., with which I know of no work at all 
comparable for the expression of the white, wild, cold, 
comfortless waves of northern sea, even though the sea 
is almost subordinate to the awful rolling clouds. Both 
these pictures are very gray. The Pas de Calais has 
more color, and shows more art than either, yet is less 
impressive. Recently, two marines of the same subdued 
color have appeared (1843) among his more radiant worka 
One, Ostend, somewhat forced and affected, Imt the 
other, also called Port Euysdael, is among the most per- 
feet sea pictures he has produced, and especially remark- 
able as being painted without one marked opposition 
either of color or of shade, all quiet and simple even to 
an extreme, so that the picture was exceedingly unattrac- 
tive at first sight. The shadow of the pier-head on the 
near waves is marked solely by touches indicative of re- 
flected light, and so mysteriously that when the picture 
is seen near, it is quite untraceable, and comes into ex- 
istence as the spectator retires. It is thus of peculiai 
truth and value ; and instructive as a contrast to the dark 
shadows of his earlier time. 
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Few people, comparatively, have ever seen the effect 
on the sea of a powerful gale continued without inter- 
mission for three or four days and nights, » ^« „„ , . 
and to those who have not, I believe it after prolonged 
must be unimaginable, not from the mere 
force or size of surge, but from the complete annihilation 
of the limit between sea and air. The water from its 
prolonged agitation is beaten, not into mere creaming 
foam, but into masses of accumulated yeast,* which hang 
in ropes and wreaths from wave to wave, and where one 
curls over to break, form a festoon like a drapery, from 
its edge ; these are taken up by the wind, not in dissi- 
pating dust, but bodily, in writhing, hanging, coiling 

• The ** yesty waves " of Shakespeare have made the likeness famil- 
iar, and probably most readers take the expression as merely equiva- 
lent to ** foamy ; " but Shakespeare knew better. Sea-foam does not, 
under ordinary circumstances, last a moment after it is formed, but 
disappears, as above described, in a mere white film. But the foam 
of a prolonged tempest is altogether different ; it is " whipped" foam, 
—thick, permanent, and, in a foul or discolored sea, very ugly, 
especially in the way it hangs about the tops of the waves, and 
gathers into clotted concretions before the driving wind. The sea 
looks truly working or fermenting. The following passage from 
Fenimore Cooper is an interesting confirmation of the rest of the 
above description, which may be depended upon as entirely free 
from exaggeration: — ** For the first time I now witnessed a tempest 
at sea. Gales, and pretty hard ones, I had often seen, but the force 
of the wind on this occasion as much exceeded that in ordinary 
gales of wind, as the force of these had exceeded that of a whole-sail 
brecM. The sea seemed crushed ; the pressure of the swooping 
atmosphere, as the currents of the air went howling over the surface 
of the ocean, fairly preventing them from rising ; or where a mound 
of water did appear, it was scooped up and borne off in spray, as the 
axe dubs inequalities from the log. When the day returned, a species 
of lurid, sombre light was diffused over the watery waste, though 
nothing was visible but the ocean and the ship. Even the sea-birds 
seemed to have taken refuge in the caverns of the adjacent coast, none 
reappearing with the dawn. The air was full of spray, and it was 
with difficulty that the eye could penetrate as far into the humid 
atmosphere as half a mile." — MUes Wallingfard. Half a mile is an 
over-estimate in coast. 
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masses, which make the air white and thick as with snow, 
only the flakes are a foot or two long each ; the surges 
themselves are full of foam in their very bodies, under- 
neath, making them white all through, as the water is 
under a great cataract; and their masses, being thus 
half water and half air, are torn to pieces by the wind 
whenever they rise, and carried away in roaring smoke, 
which chokes and strangles like actual water. Add to 
this, that when the air has been exhausted of its moisture 
by long rain, the spray of the sea is caught by it as de- 
scribed above, (Section HI. Chapter VI. § 13,) and covers 
its surface not merely with the smoke of finely divided 
water, but with boiling mist ; imagine also the low rain- 
clouds brought down to the very level of the sea, as I 
have often seen them, whirling and flying in rags and 
fragments from wave to wave ; and finally, conceive the 
surges themselves in their utmost pitch of power, veloc- 
ity, vastness, and madness, lifting themselves in preci- 
pices and peaks, furrowed with their whirl of ascent, 
through all this chaos ; and you will understand that 
there is indeed no distinction left between the sea and 
air; that no object, nor horizon, nor any landmark or 
natural evidence of position is left ; that the heaven is 
all spray, and the ocean all cloud, and that you ciin see 
no farther in any direction than you could see through a 
cataract. Suppose the effect of the first sunbeam sent 
from above to show this annihilation to itself, and you 
have the sea picture of the Academy, 1842 — the snow- 
storm, one of the very grandest statements of sea-motion, 
mist, and light that has ever been put on canvas, even 
by Turner. Of course it was not understood ; his finest 
works never are ; but there was some apology for the 
public's not comprehending this, for few people have 
had the opportunity of seeing the sea at such a time, 
and when they have, cannot face it. To hold by a mast 
or a rock, and watch it is a prolonged endurance of 
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drowningr whicli few people have courage to go through. 
To those who have, it is one of the noblest lessons of 
nature. 

But, I think, the noblest sea that Turner has ever 
painted, and, if so, the noblest certainly ever painted by 
man, is that of the Slave Ship, the chief 
Academy picture of the exhibition of 1840. noblest work, the 
It is a sunset on the Atlantic after pro- Seep o^ eea in 

■• T J I 1 i-i i • i* n the Slave Ship, 

longed storm ; but the storm is partially 
lolled, and the torn and streaming rain-clouds are moving 
in scarlet lines to lose themselves in the hollow of the 
night. The whole surface of sea included in the picture 
is divided into two ridges of enormous swell, not high, 
nor local, but a low, broad heaving of the whole ocean, 
like the lifting of its bosom by deep-drawn breath after 
the torture of the storm. Between these two ridges, the 
fire of the sunset falls along the trough of the sea, dyeing 
it with an awful but glorious light, the intense and lurid 
splendor which bums like gold and bathes like blood. 
Along this fiery path and valley, the tossing waves by 
which the swell of the sea is restlessly divided, lift them- 
selves in dark, indefinite, fantastic forms, each casting a 
faint and ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam. They do not rise everywhere, but three or four 
together in wild groups, fitfully and furiously, as the 
under strength of the swell compels or permits them; 
leaving between them treacherous spaces of level and 
whirling water, now lighted with green and lamp-like 
fire, now flashing back the gold of the declining sun, 
now fearfully dyed from above with the indistinguishable 
images of the burning clouds, which fall upon them in 
flakes of crimson and scarlet, and give to the reckless 
waves the added motion of their own fiery flying. Pur- 
ple and blue, the lurid shadows of the hollow breakers 
are cast upon the mist of the night, which gathers cold 
and low, advancing like the shadow of death upon the 
11 
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guilty * ship as it labors amidst the lightning of the sea 
its thin masts written upon the sky in lines of blood 
girded with condemnation in that fearful hue which signs 
the sky with horror, and mixes its flaming flood with th( 
sunlight, — and cast far along the desolate heave of th( 
sepulchral waves, incarnadines the multitudinous sea. 

I believe, if I were reduced to rest Turner's immortalitj 
upon any single work, I should choose this. Its daring 
§40 itB uuited conception — ideal in the highest sense o: 
S^^OT* aV a *^® word— is based on the purest truth, anc 
whole. wrought out with the concentrated knowl 

edge of a life ; its color is absolutely perfect, not one 
false or morbid hue in any part or line, and so modulated 
that every square inch of canvas is a perfect composition : 
its drawing as accurate as fearless; the ship buoyant, 
bending, and full of motion ; its tones as true as they are 
wonderful ; f and the whole picture dedicated to the 
most sublime of subjects and impressions — (completing 
thus the perfect system of all truth, which we have 
shown to be formed by Turner's works) — the power, ma- 
jesty, and deathfulness of the open, deep, illimitable 
Sea. 

♦ She is a slaver, throwing her slaves overboard. The near sea \i 
encumbered with corpses. 

f There is a piece of tone of the same kind, equal in one part, bui 
not 80 united with the rest of the picture, in the storm scene illustra 
live of the Antiquar}', — a sunset light on polished sea. I ought tc 
have particularly mentioned the sea in the Lowest offe, as a piece o1 
the cutting motion of shallow water, under storm, altogether in gray 
which should be especially contrasted, as a piece of color, with th< 
grays of Vandevelde. And the sea in the Great Yarmouth shouk 
have been noticed for its expression of water in violent agitation, seei 
in enormous extent from a great elevation. There is almost ever) 
form of sea in it, — rolling waves dashing on the pier — successivi 
breakers rolling to the shore — a vast horizon of multitudinous wavei 
— and windini; canals of calm water along the sands, bringing frag 
ments of bright sky down into their yellow waste. There is hardly on( 
of the views of the Southern Coast which does not give some ne^ 
condition or circumst^ince of sea. 
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CHAPTER L 

OF TRUTH OF VEGETATION. 

We have now arrived at the consideration of what was, 
with the old masters, the subject of most serious and per- 
petual study. K they do not give us truth here, they 
cannot have the faculty of truth in them; jj Preqnent 
for foliage is the chief component part of Jg^^iTtoe^worto 



all their pictures, and is finished by them oitheoidmMterB. 
with a care and labor which, if bestowed without attain- 
ing truth, must prove either their total bluntness of per- 
ception, or total powerlessness of hand. With the Italian 
school I can scarcely recollect a single instance in which 
foliage does not form the greater part of the picture ; in 
fact, they are rather painters of tree-portrait than land- 
scape painters; for rocks, and sky, and architecture are 
usually mere accessories and backgrounds to the dark 
masses of laborious foliage, of which the composition 
principally consists. Yet we shall be less detained by 
the examination of foliage than by our former subjects ; 
since where specific form is organized and complete, and 
the occurrence of the object universal, it is easy, without 
requiring any laborious attention in the reader, to demon- 
strate to him quite as much of the truth or falsehood of 
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various representatious of it, as may serve to determine 
the character and rank of the painter. 

It will be best to begin as nature does, with the stems 
and branches, and then to put the leaves on. And in 
speaking of trees generally, be it observed, when I say 
all trees, I mean only those ordinary forest or copse trees 
of Europe, which are the chief subjects of the landscape 
painter. I do not mean to include every kind of foliage 
which by any accident can find its way into a picture, 
but the ordinary trees of Europe, — oak, elm, ash, hazel, 
willow, birch, beech, poplar, chestnut, pine, mulberry, 
olive, ilex, carubbe, and such others. I do not purpose 
to examine the characteristics of each tree; it will be 
enough to observe the laws common to all. First, then, 
neither the stems nor the boughs of any of the above 
19. La WB com- ^^ces taper, except where they fork. Wher- 
1°™^ *S. l^r?l ever a stem sends off a branch, or a branch 

li668a X Doll 

u"r^but oni °di^ ^ l^sscr bough, or a lesser bough a bud, the 
"f^ stem or the branch is, on the instant, less in 

diameter by the exact quantity of the branch or the bough 
they have sent off, and they remain of the same diameter ; 
or if there be any change, rather increase than diminish 
until they send off another branch or bough. This law 
is imperative and without exception ; no bough, nor stem, 
nor twig, ever tapering or becoming narrower towards 
its extremity by a hairbreath, save where it parts with 
some portion of its substance at a fork or bud, so that if 
all the twigs and sprays at the top and sides of the tree, 
which are, and have been, could be united without loss of 
space, they would form a round log of the diameter of 
the trunk from which they spring. 

But as the trunks of most trees send off twigs and 
sprays of light under-foliage, of which every individual 

fibre takes precisely its own thickness of 

I 8. Appearance \ 

of tapering caused wood from the parent stem, and as many 

of these drop off, leaving nothing but a 
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small excresence to record their existence, there is fre- 
quently a slight and delicate appearance of tapering be- 
stowed on the trunk itself; while the same operation 
takes place much more extensively in the branches, it 
being natural to almost all trees to send out from their 
young limbs more wood than they can support, which, 
as the stem increases, gets contracted at the point of 
insertion, so as to check the flow of the sap, and then 
dies and drops oflf, leaving all along the bough, first on 
one side, then on another, a series of small excrescences, 
suflicient to account for a degree of tapering, which is 
yet so very slight, that if we select a portion of a branch 
with no real fork or living bough to divide it or diminish 
it, the tapering is scarcely to be detected by the eye ; 
and if we select a portion without such evidences of past 
ramification, there will be found none whatsoever. 

But nature takes great care and pains to conceal this 
uniformity in her boughs. They are peri^etually parting 
with little sprays here and there, which 
steal away their substance cautiously, and nature to conceal 
where the eye does not perceive the theft, 
until, a little way above, it feels the loss ; and in the up- 
per parts of the tree, the ramifications take place so con- 
stantly- and delicately, that the effect upon the eye is 
precisely the same as if the boughs actually tapered, ex- 
cept here and there, where some avaricious one, greedy 
of substance, runs on for two or three yards without 
parting wdth anything, and becomes ungraceful in so 
doing. 

Hence we see that although boughs may, and must be 
represented as actually tapering, they must only be so 
when they are sending off foliage and §5. The dejrreeof 



sprays, and when they are at such a dis- S^ be*r^re»ent^ 
tance that the particular forks and divis- ^'^^^^^^^ 



ions cannot be evident to the eye ; and farther, even in 
such circumstances the tapering never can be sudden or 
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rapid. No bough ever, with appearance of smooth taper- 
ing, loses more than one-tenth of its diameter in a length 
of ten diameters. Any greater diminution than this 
must be accounted for by visible ramification, and must 
take place by steps, at each fork. 

And therefore we see at once that the stem of Gaspar 
Poussin's tall tree, on the right of the La Eiccia, in the 
J 6. The trees of National Gallery, is a painting of a carrot 
oaapar Pousain ; qj. g, parsnip, not of the truuk of a tree. 
For, being so near that every individual leaf is visible, 
we should not have seen, in nature, one branch or stem 
actually tapering. We should have received an {mpreH' 
sion of graceful diminution; but we should have been 
able, on examination, to trace it joint by joint, fork by 
fork, into the thousand minor supports of the leaves. 
Gaspar Poussin's stem, on the contrary, only sends off four 
or five minor branches altogether, and both it and they 
taper violently, and without showing why or wherefore 
— without parting with a single twig — without showing 
one vestige of roughness or excrescence — and leaving, 
therefore, their imfortunate leaves to hold on as best 
they may. The latter, however, are clever leaves, and 
support themselves as swarming bees do, hanging on by 
each other. 

But even this piece of work is a jest to the peri)etm- 
tion of the bough at the left-hand upper comer of the 
g T. And of the pictuvc opposite to it — the View near Al- 
SSi^ ^efy * ^thfe bano. Tliis latter is a representation of 
^^' an ornamental group of elephants* tusks, 

with feathers tied to the ends of them. Not the wildest 
imagination could ever conjure up in it the remotest re- 
semblance to the bough of a tree. It might be the claws 
of a witch — the talons of an eagle — the horns of a fiend ; 
but it is a full assemblage of every conceivable falsehood 
which can be told respecting foliage — a piece of work so 
barbarous in every way, that one glance at it ought to 
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prove the complete ch^latanism and trickery of the 
whole system of the oldilandscape painters. For I will 
depart for once from my usual plan, of abstaining from 
all assertion of a thing's being beautiful or otherwise ; I 
will say here, at once, that such drawing as this is as ugly 
as it is childish, and as painful as it is false ; and that 
the man who could tolerate, much more, who could de- 
liberately set down such a thing on his canvas, had 
neither eye nor feeling for one single attribute of excel- 
lence of God's works. He might have drawn the other 
stem in excusable ignorance, or under some false impres- 
sion of being able to improve upon nature ; but this is 
conclusive and unpardonable. Again, take the stem of 
the chief tree in Claude's Narcissus. It is a very faith- 
ful portrait of a large boa-constrictor, with a handsome 
tail ; the kind of trunk which young ladies at fashionable 
boarding-schools represent with nosegays at the top of 
them, by way of forest scenery. 

Let us refresh ourselves for a moment, by looking at 
the truth. We need not go to Turner, we will go to the 
man who, next to him, is imquestionably , « rm, . 
the greatest master of foliage in Europe — h *ib piven by j. 
J. D. Harding. Take the trunk of the 
largest stone-pine, Plate 25, in the Park and the Forest. 
For the first nine or ten feet from the ground it docs not 
lose one hairbreadth of its diameter. But the shoot, 
broken off just under the crossing part of the distant tree, 
is followed by an instant diminution of the trunk, per- 
fectly appreciable both by the eye and the compasses. 
Again, the stem maintains undiminished thickness, up to 
the two shoots on the left, from the loss of which it suffers 
again perceptibly. On the right, immediately above, is 
the stump of a very large bough, whose loss reduces the 
trunk suddenly to about two-thirds of what it was at the 
root. Diminished again, less considerably, by the minor 
branch close to this stump, it now retains its diameter up 
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to the three branches, broken oflf just under the head, 
where it once more loses in diameter, and finally 
branches into the multitude of head-boughs, of which 
not one will be found tapering in any part, but losing 
themselves gradually by division among their ofishoots 
and spray. This is nature, and beauty too. 

But the old masters are not satisfied with drawing 
carrots for boughs. Nature can be violated in more ways 

Bo ha. In *^^^ ^^®' ^^^ ^^® industry with which they 
cOTwequence of seek out and adopt every conceivable mode 

this law tntuf , *^ '^ 

dtminish where of coutradictiug her is matter of no small 
of the old masters interest. It is evident, from what we have 

above stated of the structure of all trees, 
that as no boughs diminish where they do not fork, so 
they cannot fork without diminishing. It is impossible 
that the smallest shoot can be sent out of a bough with- 
out a diminution of the diameter above it ; and wherever 
a branch goes oflf it must not only be less in diameter 
than the bough from which it springs, but the bough 
beyond the fork must be less by precisely the quantity 
of the branch it has sent oflf.* Now observe the bough 
underneath the first bend of the great stem in Claude's 
Narcissus ; it sends oflf four branches like the ribs of a 
leaf. The two lowest of these are both quite as thick as 
the parent stem, and the stem itself is much thicker 
after it has sent oflf the first one than it was before. 
The top boughs of the central tree, in the Marriage 

* It sometimes happens that a morbid direction of growth will 
cause an exception here and there to this rule, the bough swelling 
beyond its legitimate size ; knots and excrescences, of course, some- 
times interfere with the effect of diminution. I believe that in the 
laurel, when it grows large and old, singular instances may be found 
of thick upper boughs an <i over quantity of wood at the extremities. 
All these accidents or exc^eptions are felt as sucb by the eye. They 
may occasionally be usec^ by U\e painter in aa.vage or grotesque scen- 
ery, or as points o( conir^zBSX, ^^^ ^^® ^^ excv:vs» lot \\Vs ever losing sight 
of the general Jaw. 
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of Isaac and Bebecca, ramify in the same scientific 
wav. 

But there are further conclusions to be drawn from 
this ^reat principle in trees. As they only diminish 
where they divide, their increase of num- ^ ^ 

- . . . . §10. Boogbamnst 

ber IS m precise proportion to their dimi- multiply as they 

/ . ,1 , , dlmliiiBh. Thoee 

nution of size, so that whenever we come of the old masters 
to the extremities of boughs, we must have 
a multitude of sprays sufficient to make up, if they were 
united, the bulk of that from which they spring*. Where 
a bough divides into two equal ramifications, the diame- 
ter of each of the two is about two-thirds that of the 
single one, and the sum of their diameters, therefore, 
one-fourth greater than the diameter of the single one. 
Hence, if no boughs died or were lost, the quantity of 
wood in the sprays would appear one-fourth greater than 
would be necessary to make up the thickness of the 
trunk. But the lost boughs remove the excess, and 
therefore, speaking broadly, the diameters of the outer 
boughs put together would generally just make up the 
diameter of the trunk. Precision in representing this is 
neither desirable nor possible. All that is required is 
just so much observance of the general principle as may 
make the eye feel satisfied that there is something like 
the same quantity of wood in the sprays which there is 
in the stem. But to do this, there must be, what there 
alwa^'s is in nature, an exceeding complexity of the outer 
sprays. This complexity gradually increases towards 
their extremities, of course exactly in proportion to the 
slendemess of the twigs. The slenderer they become, 
the more there are of them, until at last, at the extremi- 
ties of the tree, they form a mass of intricacy, which in 
winter, when it can be seen, is scarcely distinguishable 
from fine herbage, and is beyond all power of definite 
repi-esentation ; it can only be expressed by a mass of 
involved strokes. Also, as they shoot out in every direc- 
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tion, some are nearer, some more distant ; some distinct, 
some faint ; and their intersections and relations of dis- 
tance are marked with the most exquisite gradations of 
aerial perspective. Now it will be found universally in 
the works of Claude, Gaspar, and Salvator, that the 
boughs do not get in the least complex or multiplied 
towards the extremities — that each large limb forks only 
into two or three smaller ones, each of which vanishes 
into the air without any cause or reason for such unac- 
countable conduct — unless that the mass of leaves trans- 
fixed upon it or tied to it, entirely dependent on its 
single strength, have been too much, as well they may 
be, for its powers of solitary endurance. This total 
ignorance of tree structure is shown throughout their 
works. The Sinon before Priam is an instance of it in a 
really fine work of Claude's, but the most gross examples 
are in the works of Salvator. It appears that this latter 
g 11. Boagh-draw- ^^tist was hardly in the habit of studying 
ing of Salvator. from nature at all after his boyish ramble 
among the Calabrian hills ; and I do not recollect any 
instance of a piece of his bough-drawing which is not 
palpably and demonstrably a made-up phantasm of the 
studio, the proof derivable from this illegitimate taper- 
ing being one of the most convincing. The painter is 
always visibly embarrassed to reduce the thick boughs to 
spray, and feeling (for Salvator naturally had acute feel- 
ing for tnith) that the bough was wrong when it tapemd 
suddenly, he accomplishes its diminution by an impos- 
sible protraction ; throwing out shoot after shoot until 
his branches straggle all across the picture, and at last 
disappear unwillingly where there is no room for them 
to stretch any farther. The consequence is, that what- 
ever leaves are put upon such boughs have evidently' no 
adequate support, their power of leverage is enough to 
uproot the tree ; or if the boughs are left bare, they have 
the look of the long tentaeula of some complicated ma- 
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rine monster, or of the waving endless threads of bunchy 
sea-weed, instead of the firm, upholding, braced, and 
bending grace of natural boughs. I grant that this is in 
a measure done by Salvator from a love of ghastliness, 
and that in certain scenes it is in a sort allowable ; but 
it is in a far greater degree done from pure ignorance 
of tree structure, as is sufficiently proved by the land- 
scape of the Pitti palace. Peace burning the arms of 
War ; where the spirit of the scene is intended to be 
quite other than ghastly, and yet the tree branches show 
the usual errors in an extraordinary degree ; every one of 
their arrangements is impossible, and the trunk of the 
tree could not for a moment support the foliage it is 
loaded with. So also in the pictures of the Guadagni 
palace. And even where the skeleton look of branches 
is justifiable or desirable, there is no occasion for any 
violation of natural laws. I have seen more spectral 
character in the real limbs of a blasted oak, than ever in 
Salvator's best monstrosities ; more horror is to be ob- 
tained by right combination of inventive line, than by 
drawing tree branches as if they were wing-bones of a 
pterodactyle. All departure from natural forms to give 
fearf ulness is mere Germanism ; it is the work of fancy, 
not of imagination,* and instantly degrades whatever it 
aflFects to third-rate level. There is nothing more marked 
in truly great men, than their power of being dreadful 
without being false or licentious. In Tintoret's Murder 
of Abel, the head of the sacrificed firstling lies in the 
comer of the foreground, obscurely sketched in, and with 
the light gleaming upon its glazed eyes. There is 
nothing exaggerated about the head, but there is more 
horror got out of it, and more of death suggested by its 
treatment, than if he had turned all the trees of his 
picture into skeletons, and raised a host of demons to 
drive the club. 

• Compare Part IIL Sect. II. Chap. IV. § 6, 7. 
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It is curious that in Salvator's sketches or etchings 

there is less that is wrong than in his paintings, — there 

All th seems a fresher remembrance of nature 

errors especially about them. Not SO with Claude. It is 

shown In Claode's Titi- i- iii ..i 

sketches, and only by looKing ovcr his sketches, in the 
work of u. Poos- British Museum, that a complete and just 

idea is to be formed of his capacities 
of error ; for the feeling and arrangement of many of 
them are those of an advanced age, so that we can 
scarcely set them down for what they resemble — the 
work of a boy ten years old ; and the drawing being seen 
without any aids of tone or color to set it off, shows in its 
naked falsehood. The windy landscape of Poussin, op- 
posite the Dido and JEneas, in the National Gallery, pre- 
sents us, in the foreground tree, with a piece of atrocity 
which I think, to any person who candidly considers it, 
may save me all farther trouble of demonstrating the 
eiTors of ancient art. I do not in the least suspect the 
picture : the tones of it, and much of the handling, are 
masterly ; yet that foreground tree comprises every con- 
ceivable violation of truth which the human hand can 
commit, or head invent, in drawing a tree — except only, 
that it is not drawn root uppermost. It has no bark, no 
roughness nor character of stem ; its boughs do not grow 
out of each other, but are stuck into each other ; they 
ramify without diminishing, diminish without ramify- 
ing, are terminated by no complicated sprays, have their 
leaves tied to their ends, like the heads of Dutch brooms ; 
and finally, and chiefly, they are evidentlj'^ not made of 
wood, but of some soft elastic substance, which the wind 
.^.». can stretch out as it pleases, for there is 

f 13. Impossibility i . « 

of the angles of not a vcstigc of an Buglc in any one of 

boughs being tak- __ ., ^ i • -i ii * 11 

en out of them by them. JNow, the fiercest wind that ever blew 

wind. 

upon the earth, could not take the angles 
out of the bough of a tree an inch thick. The whole 
bough bends together, retaining its elbows, and angles. 
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and natnral form, but affected throughout with curvature 
in each of its parts and joints. That part of it which 
was before perpendicular being bent aside, and that 
which was before sloping, being bent into still greater 
inclination, the angle at which the two parts meet re- 
mains the same; or if the strain be put in the oppo- 
site direction, the bough will break long before it 
loses its angle. You will find it difficult to bend the 
angles out of the youngest sapling, if they be marked ; 
and absolutely impossible, with a strong bough. You 
may break it, but you will not destroy its angles. And 
if you watch a tree in the wildest storm, you will find 
that though all its boughs are bending, none lose 
their character but the utmost shoots and sapling 
spray. Hence Gaspar Poussin, by his bad drawing, 
docs not make his storm strong, but his tree weak; 
he does not make his gust violent, but his boughs of 
India-rubber. 

These laws respecting vegetation are so far more im- 
perative than those which were stated respecting water, 
that the greatest artist cannot violate them % 14. Boujrh-draw- 
without danger, because they are laws re- *"8o' Titian. 
suiting from organic structure, which it is always pain- 
ful to see interrupted ; on the other hand, they have this 
in common with all laws, that they may be observed with 
mathematical precision, yet with no grateful result ; the 
disciplined eye and the life in the woods are worth more 
than all botanical knowledge. For there is that about 
the growing of the tree trunk, and that grace in its up- 
per ramification which cannot be taught, and which can- 
not even be seen but by eager watchfulness. There is 
not an Exhibition passes, but there appear in it him- 
dreds of elaborate paintings of trees, many of them exe- 
cuted from nature. For three hundred years back, trees 
have been drawn with affection by all the civilized na- 
tions of Europe, and yet I repeat boldly, what I before 
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asserted, that no men but Titian and Turner ever drew 
the stem of a tree. 

Generally, I think, the perception of the muscular 
qualities of the tree trunk incomplete, except in men 
who have studied the human figure, and in loose expres- 
sion of those characters, the painter who can draw the 
living muscle seldom fails; but the thoroughly pecu- 
liar lines belonging to woody fibre, can only be learned 
by patient forest study ; and hence in all the trees of the 
merely historical painters, there is fault of some kind or 
another, commonly exaggeration of the muscular swell- 
ings, or insipidity and want of spring in curvature, or 
fantasticism and unnaturalness of arrangement, and es- 
pecially a want of the peculiar characters of bark which 
express the growth and age of the tree ; for bark is no 
mere excrescence, lifeless and external — it is a skin of 
especial significance in its indications of the organic 
form beneath ; in places imder the arms of the tree it 
wrinkles up and forms fine lines round the trunk, inestim- 
able in their indication of the direction of its surface ; in 
others, it bursts or peels longitudinally, and the rending 
and bursting of it are influenced in direction and degree 
by the undergrowth and swelling of the woody fibre, and 
are not a mere roughness and gi'anulated pattern of the 
hide. Where there are so many points to be observed, 
some are almost always exaggerated, and others missed, 
according to the predilections of the painter. Rembrandt 
and Albert Durer have given some splendid examples of 
woody texture, but both miss the grace of the great lines. 
Titian took a larger view and reached a higher truth, 
yet (as before noticed) from the habit of drawing the 
figure, he admits too much flaccidity and bend, and 
sometimes makes his tree trunks look flexible like sea- 
weed. There is a peculiar stiffness and spring about the 
curves of the wood, which separates them completely 
from animal curves, and which especially defies recoUec- 
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tion or invention ; it is so subtile that it escapes but too 
often, even in the most patient study from nature ; it lies 
within the thickness of a pencil line. Farther, the modes 
of ramification of the upper branches are so varied, in- 
ventive, and graceful, that the least alteration of them, 
even in the measure of a hair-breadth, spoils them ; and 
though it is sometimes possible to get rid of a trouble- 
some bough, accidentally awkward, or in some minor re- 
spects to assist the arrangement, yet so far as the real 
branches are copied, the hand libels their lovely curva- 
tures even in its best attempts to follow them. 

These two characters, the woody stifl&iess hinted 
through muscular line, and the inventive grace of the up- 
per boughs, have never been rendered ex- g 15. Bough-draw- 
cept by Turner; he does not merely draw *°««**''''™«'- 
them better than others, but he is the only man who has 
ever draiMi them at all. Of the woody character, the tree 
subjects of the Liber Studiorum afford marked examples ; 
the Cephalus and Procris, scenes near the Grand Char- 
treuse and Blair Athol, Juvenile Tricks, and Hedging and 
Ditching, may be particularized ; in the England series, 
the Bolton Abbey is perhaps a more characteristic and 
thoroughly Tumeresque example than any. 

Of the arrangement of the upper boughs, the iEsacus 
and Hesperie is perhaps the most consummate example, 
the absolute truth and simplicity and freedom from any- 
thing like fantasticism or animal form being as marked 
on the one hand, as the exquisite imaginativeness of the 
lines on the other: among the Yorkshire subjects the 
Aske Hall, Kirby Lonsdale Churchyard, and Brignall 
Church are most characteristic : among the England sub- 
jects the "Warwick, Dartmouth Cove, Durham, and Chain 
Bridge over the Tees, where the piece of thicket on the 
right has been well rendered by the engraver, and is 
peculiarly expressive of the aerial relations and play of 
light among complex boughs. The vignette at the 
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opening of Bogers's Pleasures of Memory, that of Chiefs- 
wood Cottage in the Illustrations to Scott's Works, and 
the Chateau de la belle Gabrielle, engraved for the Keep- 
sake, are among the most graceful examples accessible 
to every one ; the Crossing the Brook will occur at once 
to those acquainted with the artist's gallery. The draw- 
ing of the stems in all these instances, and indeed in all 
the various and frequent minor occurrences of such sub- 
ject throughout the painter's works is entirely unique, 
there is nothing of the same kind in art. 

Let us, however, pass to the leafage of the elder land- 
scape painters, and see if it atones for the deficiencies of 

the stems. One of the most remarkable 
variety and eym- characters of natural leafage is the con- 

stancy with which, while the leaves are ar- 
ranged on the spray with exquisite regularity, that reg- 
ularity is modified in their actual effect. For as in every 
group of leaves some are seen sideways, forming merely 
long lines, some foreshortened, some crossing each other, 
every one differently turned and placed from all the 
others, the forms of the leaves, though in themselves sim- 
ilar, give rise to a thousand strange and differing forms 
in the group ; and the shadows of some, passing over the 
others, still farther disguise and confuse the mass, until 
the eye can distinguish nothing but a graceful and flex- 
ible disorder of innumerable forms, with here and there a 
perfect leaf on the extremity, or a symmetrical associa- 
tion of one or two, just enough to mark the specific 
character and to give unity and grace, but never enough 
to repeat in one group what was done in another — never 
enough to prevent the eye from feeling that, however 
regular and mathematical may be the structure of parts, 
what is composed out of them is as various and infinite 
as any other part of nature. Nor does this take place in 
general effect only. Break off an elm bough, three feet 
long, in full leaf, and lay it on the table before you, and 
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try to draw it, leaf for leaf. It is ten to one if in the 
whole bough, (provided you do not twist it about as you 
work,) you find one form of a leaf exactly like another ; 
perhaps you will not even have one complete. Every leaf 
will be oblique, or foreshortened, or curled, or crossed by 
another, or shaded by another, or have something or other 
the matter with it ; and though the whole bough will 
look graceful and symmetrical, you will scarcely be able 
to tell how or why it does so, since there is not one line 
of it like another. Now go to Gaspar | n. perfect regu- 
Poussin, and take one of his sprays where ^^^ ^ Pousain. 
they come against the sky ; you may count it all round, 
one, two, three, four, one bunch ; five, six, seven, eight, 
two bunches ; nine, ten, eleven, twelve, three bunches ; 
with four leaves each, — and such leaves ! every one pre- 
cisely the same as its neighbor, blunt and round at the 
end, (where every forest leaf is sharp, except that of the 
fig-tree,) tied together by the roots, and so fastened on 
to the demoniacal claws above described, one bunch to 
each claw. 

But if nature is so various when you have a bough on 
the table before you, what must she be when she retires 
from you, and gives you her whole mass 
and multitude ? The leaves then at the tricitcy of nature's 
extremities become as fine as dust, a mere ° *^' 
confusion of points and lines between you and the sky, a 
confusion which you might as well hope to draw sea- 
sand particle by particle, as to imitate leaf for leaf. 
This, as it comes down into the body of the tree, gets 
closer, but never opaque ; it is always transparent, with 
crumbling lights in it letting you through to the sky ; 
then, out of this, come, heavier and heavier, the masses 
of illumined foliage, all dazzling and inextricable, save 
here and there a single leaf on the extremities ; then, 
under these, you get deep passages of broken, irregular 
gloom, passing into transparent, green-lighted, misty 
12 
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hollows ; the twisted stems glancing' through them in 
their pale and entangled infinity, and the shafted sun- 
beams, rained from above, running along the lustrous 
leaves for an instant ; then lost, then caught again on 
some emerald bank or knotted root, to be sent up again 
with a faint reflex on the white under-sides of dim groups 
of drooping foliage, the shadows of the upper boughs 
running in gray network down the glossy stems, and 
resting in quiet checkers upon the glittering earth ; but 
all penetrable and transparent, and, in proportion, inex- 
tricable and incomprehensible, except where across the 
labyrinth and the mystery of the dazzling light and 
dream-like shadow, falls, close to us, some solitary spray, 
some wreath of two or three motionless large leaves, the 
type and embodying of all that in the rest we feel and 
imagine, but can never see. 

Now, with thus much of natiu'e in your mind, go to 
Gaspar Poussin's View near Albano, in the National Gal- 
1 19. How contra- lery. It is the very subject to unite all 
pauVrV^'of'o: these effects,— a sloping bank shaded with 

intertwined forest ; — and what has Gaspar 
given us ? A mass of smooth, opaque, varnished brown, 
without one interstice, one change of hue, or any vestige 
of leafy structure in its interior, or in those parts of it, I 
should say, which are intended to represent interior ; but 
out of it, over it rather, at regular intervals, we have cu- 
cular groups of greenish touches, always the same in size, 
shape, and distance from each other, containing so ex- 
actly the same number of touches each, that you cannot 
tell one from another. There are eight or nine and thirty 
of them, laid over each other like fish-scales ; the shade 
being most carefully made darker and darker as it re- 
cedes from each until it comes to the edge of the next, 
against which it cuts in the same sharp circular line, and 
then begins to decline again, until the canvas is covered, 
with about as much intelligence or feeling of art as a 
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honse-painter has in marbling a wainscot, or a weaver in 
repeating an ornamental pattern. What is there in this, 
which the most determined prejudice in favor of the old 
masters can for a moment suppose to resemble trees? 
It is exactly what the most ignorant beginner, trying to 
make a complete drawing, would lay down, — exactly the 
conception of trees which we have in the works of our 
worst drawing-masters, where the shade is laid on with 
the black-lead and stump, and every human power ex- 
erted to make it look like a kitchen-grate well polished. 
Oppose to this the drawing even of our somewhat in- 
ferior tree-painters. I will not insult Harding by men- 
tioning his work after it, but take Creswick, j ^ ^^ followed 
for instance, and match one of his spark- ^y creawick. 
ling bits of green leafage with this tree-pattern of Pous- 
sin's. I do not say there is not a dignity and impres- 
siveness about the old landscape, owing to its simplicity ; 
and I am very far from calling Creswick's good tree-paint- 
ing ; it is false in color and deficient in mass and free- 
dom, and has many other defects, but it is the work of a 
man who has sought earnestly for truth ; and who, with 
one thought or memory of nature in his heart, could look 
at the two landscapes, and receive Poussin's with ordinary 
patience ? Take Creswick in black and white, where he 
is unembarrassed by his fondness for pea-green, the 
illustrations, for instance, to the Nut-brown Maid, in the 
Book of English Ballads. Look at the intricacy and ful- 
ness of the dark oak foliage where it bends over the 
brook, see how you can go through it, and into it, and 
come out behind it to the quiet bit of sky. Observe the 
gray, aerial transparency of the stunted copse on the left, 
and the entangling of the boughs where the light near 
foliage detaches itself. Above all, note the forms of the 
masses of light. Not things like scales or shells, sharp at 
the edge and flat in the middle, but irregular and round- 
ed, stealing in and out accidentally from the shadow, and 
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presenting, as the masses of all trees do, in general out- 
line, a resemblance to the specific forms of the leaves of 
which they are composed. Turn over the page, and look 
into the weaving of the foliage and sprays against the 
dark night-sky, how near they are, yet how untraceable ; 
see how the moonlight creeps up underneath them, 
trembling and shivering on the silver boughs above; 
note also, the descending bit of ivy on the left, of which 
only two leaves are made out, and the rest is confusion, 
or tells only in the moonlight like faint flakes of snow. 

But nature observes another principle in her foliage 
more important even than its intricacy. She always 
1 91^ Perfect unity sccurcs an exceeding harmony and repose, 
in nature'8 foliage. gj^Q jg ^^ intricate that her minuteness of 

parts becomes to the eye, at a little distance, one united 
veil or cloud of leaves, to destroy the evenness of which 
is perhaps a greater fault than to destroy its transparency. 
Look at Creswick's oak again, in its dark parts. Intri- 
cate as it is, all is blended into a cloud-like harmony of 
shade, which becomes fainter and fainter, as it retires, 
with the most delicate flatness and unity of tone. And 
it is by this kind of vaporescence, so to speak, by this 
flat, misty, unison of parts, that nature, and her faithful 
followers, are enabled to keep the eye in perfect repose 
in the midst of profusion, and to display beauty of form, 
wherever they choose, to the greatest possible advantage, 
by throwing it across some quiet, visionary passage of 
dimness and rest. 

It is here that Hobbima and Both fail. They can paint 
oak leafage faithfully, but do not know where to stop, 

I M. Total want ^^^ ^^ doing too much, lose the truth of 
of It in Both and all, — lose the Very truth of detail at which 

Uobbima. , "^ 

they aim, for all their minute woit only 
gives two leaves to nature's twenty. They are evidently 
incapable of even thinking of a tree, much more of draw- 
ing it, except leaf by leaf ; they have no notion nor sense 
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of simplicity, mass, or obscurity, and when they come to 
distance, where it is totally impossible that leaves should 
be separately seen, yet, bein<? incapable of conceiving or 
rendering the grand and quiet forms of truth, they are 
reduced to paint their bushes with dots and touches 
expressive of leaves three feet broad each. Nevertheless 
there is a genuine aim in their works, and their failure is 
rather to be attributed to ignorance of art, than to such 
want of sense for nature as we find in Claude or Poussin ; 
and when they come close home, we sometimes receive 
from them fine passages of mechanical truth. 

But let us oppose to their works the group of trees on 
the left in Turner's Marly.* We have there perfect and 
ceaseless intricacy to oppose to Poussin,— j ^ how rendered 
perfect and unbroken repose to oppose to ^y Turner. 
Hobbima ; and in the unity of these the perfection of 
truth. This group may be taken as a fair standard of 
Turner's tree-painting. We have in it the admirably 
drawn stems, instead of the claws or the serpents ; full, 
transparent, boundless intricacy, instead of the shell 
pattern ; and misty depth of intermingled light and leaf- 
age, instead of perpetual repetition of one mechanical 
touch. 

I have already spoken (Section II. Chapter IV. § 15,) 
of the way in which mystery and intricacy are carried 
even into the nearest leaves of the fore- g 84. The near 
ground, and noticed the want of such in- Hi^*^m?dd^*°^ 
tricacy even in the best works of the old ^<^'^g«>^- 
masters. Claude's are particularly deficient, for by rep- 
resenting every particular leaf of them, or trying to do 
80, he makes nature finite, and even his nearest bits of 
leafage are utterly false, for they have neither shadows 

♦ This group I have before noticed as singularly (but, I doubt not, 
accidentally, and in consequence of the love of the two great painters 
for the same grand forms) resembling that introduced by Tintoret in 
the background of his Cain and Abel. 
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modifying their form, (compare Section II. Chapter HL 
§ 7,) nor sparkling lights, nor confused intersections of 
their own forms and lines ; and the perpetual repetition 
of the same shape of leaves and the same arrangement, 
relieved from a black ground, is more like an ornamental 
pattern for dress than the painting of a foreground. 
Nevertheless, the foliage of Claude, in his middle dis- 
tances, is the finest and truest part of his pictures, and, 
on the whole, affords the best example of good drawing 
to be found in ancient art. It is always false in color, 
and has not boughs enough amongst it, and the stems 
commonly look a great deal nearer than any part of it, 
but it is still graceful, flexible, abimdant, intricate ; and, 
in all but color and connection with stems, very nearly 
right. Of the perfect painting of thick, leafy foreground, 
Turner's Mercury and Argus, and Oakhampton, are the 
standards.* 

* The above paragraphs I have left as originally written, because 
they are quite true as far as they reach ; but like many other portions 
of this essay, they take in a very small portion of the truth. I shall 
not add to them at present, because I can explain my moaning better 
in our consideration of the laws of beauty ; but the reader must bear in 
mind that what is above stated refers, throughout, to large masses of 
foliage seen under broad sunshine, — and it has especial reference to 
Turner's enormous ^cale of scene, and intense desire of light. In twi- 
light, when tree-forms are seen against sky, other laws come into 
operation, as well as in subject of narrow limits and near foreground. 
It is, I think, to be regretted that Turner does not in his Academy 
pictures sometimes take more confined and gloomy subjects, like that 
grand one, near the Chartreuse, of the Liber Studiorum, wherein his 
magnificent power of elaborating close foliage might be developed ; 
but, for the present, let the reader, with respect to what has been here 
said of close foliage, note the drawing of the leaves in that plate, in 
the ^sacus and Hesperie, and the Ceplmlus, and the elaboration of 
the foregrounds in the Yorkshire drawings ; let him compare what is 
said of Turner's foliage painting above in Part II. Sect. I. Chap. 
VII., § 40, § 41, and of Titian's previously, as well as Part III. Sect. 
I. Chap. VIII., and Sect. II. Chap. IV. § 21. I shall hereafter en- 
deavor to arrange the subject in a more systematic manner ; but what 
additional observations I may have to make will none of them be in 
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The last and most important truth to be observed re- 
specting trees, is that their boughs always, in finely 
^^wn individuals, bear among themselves 135. universal 
such a ratio of length as to describe with [?JS'^*l^2^ 
their extremities a symmetrical curve, con- ^^ curves. 
stant for each species ; and within this curve all the ir- 
regularities, segments, and divisions of the tree are in- 
cluded, each bough reaching the limit with its extremity, 
but not passing it. When a tree is perfectly grown, each 
bough starts from the trunk with just so much wood as, 
allowing for constant ramification, will enable it to reach 
the terminal line; or if by mistake, it start with too 
little, it will proceed without ramifying till within a dis- 
tance where it may safely divide ; if on the contrary it 
start with too much, it will ramify quickly and con- 
stantly ; or, to express the real operation more accu- 
rately, each bough, growing on so as to keep even with 
its neighbors, takes so much wood from the trunk as 
is suflicient to enable it to do so, more or less in pro- 
portion as it ramifies fast or slowly. In badly grown 
trees, the boughs are apt to fall short of the curve, or at 
least, there are so many jags and openings that its sym- 
metry' is interrupted ; and in young trees, the impatience 
of the upper shoots frequently breaks the line ; but in 
perfect and mature trees, every bough does its duty com- 
pletely, and the line of curve is quite filled up, and the 
mass within it unbroken, so that the tree assumes the 
shape of a dome, as in the oak, or, in tall trees, of a 
pear, with the stalk downmost. The old 
masters paid no attention whatsoever to unobserved Bythe 

., . . . . , rni • 11 • old maetcre. Al- 

this great principle. They swing their ways given by 
bough about, anywhere and everywhere ; 
each stops or goes on just as it likes, nor will it be 
possible, in any of their works, to find a single exam- 

any wise more favorable to Gaspar, Salvator, or Hobbima, than the 
above paragraphs. 
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pie in wliich &ny eymmetrical curve is indicated 
eztremities.* 

Bat I need scarcely teU any one in the slighest 
acquainted with the works of Turner, how rigit 
constantly he adheres to this principle of nature ; 
in his highest compositions the perfect ideal forn 
spray being graceful and varied in itself, but ine 
terminating at the assigned limit, and filling 
curve without break or gap ; in his lower works, 
less perfect form, but invariably hinting the o 
tendency in all, and thus, in spite of his abunda 
plexity, he an'anges his trees under simpler and i 
forms than any other aiiist, even among the mod( 

It was above asserted that J. D. Harding i; 

Turner, the greatest master of foliage in Eun 

ought, however, to state that my 

puiniinp on the edge of the modem landscape of G' 

KnUuent. . ^ i- ■. i i lu . -ii. 

IB very limited, and that, even with 

to France and Italy, I judge rather from the gene 
dency of study and character of mind visible in 
nual Exhibition of the Louvre, and in some gall 
modem paintings at Milan, Venice, and Florem 
from any detailed acquaintance with the works c 
celebrated painters. Yet I think I can hardly ] 
taken. I have seen nothing to induce me to take : 
survey; no life knowledge or emotion in any q 
nothing but the meanest and most ignorant cop, 
* Perhaps Id some instances, this may be Ihe case witb tb( 
Nicholas Poussiri; but even with bimlbe boughs only touch tl 
limit with their central point* of extremity, and are ool «ce(o 
great curve — forming a part of it witb expanded eitremities, : 
ure. Draw a tow straiglit lines, from the centre to tlie circui 
of a circle. The forms included between tliem are the forr 
individual boughs of a fine tree, nitli all their ramificatioDa | 
external curve is not a circle, but more frequently two pai 
which, I believe, it ia in the oak—or an ellipse). But each 
Ihe old musters is club-shaped, and broadest, Dot at the outsi 
tree, but a little way towards its centre. 
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vulvar details, coupled with a style of conception resem- 
bling that of the various lithographic ideals on the first 
leaves of the music of pastoral ballads. An exception 
ought, however, to be made in favor of French etching ; 
some studies in black and white may be seen in the nar- 
row passages of the Louvre of very high merit, showing 
great skill and delicacy of execution, and most deter- 
mined industry ; (in fact, I think when the French artist 
fails, it is never through fear of labor ;) nay, more than 
this, some of them exhibit acute perception of landscape 
character and great power of reaching simple impres- 
sions of gloom, wildness, sound, and motion. Some of 
their illustrated works also exhibit these powers in a 
high degree ; there is a spirit, fire, and sense of reality 
about some of the wood- cuts to the large edition of Paul 
and Virginia, and a determined rendering of separate 
feeling in each, such as we look for in vain in our own 
ornamental works.* 4 But the French appear to have no 
teaching such as might carry them beyond this ; their 
entire ignorance of color renders the assumption of the 
brush instantly fatal, and the false, forced, and impious 
sentiment of the nation renders anything like grand 
composition altogether impossible. 

It is therefore only among good artists of our own 
school that I think any fair comparison can be instituted, 
and I wish to assert Harding's knowledge 

^ * T T X- i.1 1 t^ * *®- Foliage of 

of foliage more distinctly, because he J. n. Harding. 

.., , .1. 1 1 • Ti« • X Its deflcieiiciea. 

neither does justice to himself, nor is, 1 
think, rightly estimated by his fellow-artists. I shall 
not make any invidious remarks respecting individuals, 
but I think it necessary to state generally, that the style 
of foliage painting chiefly characteristic of the pictures 
on the line of the Royal Academy is of the most degraded 

• On the other hand, nothing can be more exquisitely ridiculous 
than the French illustrations of a second or third-rate order, as those 
to the Harmonies of Lamartine. 
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kind ; * and that, except Turner and Mulready, we have, 
as far as I know, no Boyal Academician capable of paint- 
ing even the smallest portion of foliage in a dignified or 
correct manner ; all is lost in green shadows with glit- 
tering yellow lights, white trunks with black patches on 
them, and leaves of no species in particular. Much 
laborious and clever foliage drawing is to be found in 
the rooms of the New Water-Color Society ; but we have 
no one in any wise comparable to Harding for thorough 
knowledge of the subject, for power of expression in a 
sketch from nature, or for natural and unaffected concep- 
tion in the study. 

Maintaining for him this high position, it is necessary 
that I should also state those deficiencies which appear 
to me to conceal his real power, and in no small degree 
to prevent his progress. 

His over-fondness for brilliant execution I have already 
noticed. He is fonder of seeing something tolerably 

Hi brill ^^^ ^ ^^®® produced with few touches, than 
iancy of execu- something very like a tree produced with 

tion too manifest. t.,. ... ., ,, ^ ^ n , 

many. Now, it is quite allowable that oc- 
casionally, and in portions of his picture, a great artist 
should indulge himself in this luxury of sketching, yet 
it is a perilous luxury ; it blunts the feeling and weakens 
the hand. I have said enough in various places respect- 
ing the virtues of negligence and of finish, (compare 
above the chapter on Ideas of Power in Part I. Sect. H., 
and Part HI. Sect. I. Ch. X. § 4,) and I need only say 
here, therefore, that Harding's foliage is never sufficiently 
finished, and has at its best the look of a rapid sketch 
from nature touched upon at home. In 1843, (I think,) 
there was a pretty drawing in the rooms of the Water- 
Color Society, — the clear green water of a torrent resting 

* Of Stanfield's foliage I remember too little to enable me to form 
any definite jiidiriiicnt ; it is a pity that he so much neglects this no- 
ble element of landscape. 
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among stones, with copse-like wood on each side, a 
bridge in the distance, a white flower (water-lily ?) catch- 
ing the eye in front ; the tops of the trees on the left of 
this picture were mere broad blots of color dashed upon 
the sky and connected by stems. I allow the power nec- 
essary to attain any look of foliage by such means, but 
it is power abused : by no such means can any of the 
higher virtue and impressiveness of foliage be rendered. 
In the use of body color for near leaves, his execution is 
also too hasty; often the touches are mere square or 
round dots, which can be understood only for foliage by 
their arrangement. This fault was especially marked in 
the trees of his picture painted for the Academy two 
years ago ; they were very nearly shapeless, and could 
not stand even in courtesy for walnut leaves, for which, 
judging by the make of the tree, they must have been in- 
tended. 

His drawing of boughs is, in all points of demonstra- 
ble law, right, and very frequently easy and graceful also ; 
yet it has two eminent faults, the first, that 

the flow of the bough is sacrificed to its drawlne and 
., ,1 •-I-I I* •i-ii* 11 • choice of form. 

texture, the pencil checking itself and hesi- 
tating at dots, and stripes, and knots, instead of follow- 
ing the grand and unbroken tendency of growth: the 
second, that however good the arrangement may be as 
far as regards merely flexibility, intricacy, and freedom, 
there are none of those composed groups of line which 
are unfailing in nature. Harding's work is not grand 
enough to be natural. The drawings in the park and 
the forest, are, I believe, almost facsimiles of sketches 
made from nature ; yet it is evident at once that in all of 
them nothing but the general lie and disposition of the 
boughs has been taken from the tree, and that no single 
branch or spray has been faithfully copied or patiently 
studied. 
This want of close study necessarily causes several de- 
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ficiencies of feeling respecting general form. Harding's 
choice is always of tree forms comparatively imperfect, 
leaning this way and that, and imequal in the lateral ar- 
rangements of foliage. Such forms are often graceful, 
always picturesque, but rarely grand ; and when syste- 
matically adopted, untrue. It requires more patient 
study to attain just feeling of the dignity and character 
of a purely formed tree with all its symmetries perfect. 

One more cause of incorrectness I may note, though i\ 
is not peculiar to the artist's tree-drawing, but attachee 

to his general system of sketching. In 
how far expreBsi- Hardiug's Valuable work on the use of the 

ble in black and -r i -rk -i .1 • . . « • 

white, and with Lead Feucil, there is one principle ad- 

what advantage. j •i_"i_tit xt-ji jj 

vanced which I believe to be false and dan 
gerous, that the local color of objects is not thereby tc 
be rendered. I think the instance given is that of some 
baskets, whose darkness is occasioned solely by the 
touches indicating the wicker-work. Now, I believe, thai 
an essential difference between the sketch of a great and 
of a comparatively inferior master is, that the former i{ 
conceived entirely in shade and color, and its masses are 
blocked out with reference to both, while the inferioi 
draughtsman checks at textures and petty characters oi 
object. If Rembrandt had had to sketch such baskets 
he would have troubled himself very little about the 
wicker-work ; but he would have looked to see where thej 
came dark or light on the sand, and where there were 
any sparkling points of light on the wet osiers. Tliesc 
darks and lights he would have scratched in with the 
fastest lines he could, leaving no white paper but at th< 
wet points of lustre ; if he had had time, the wicker- worl 
would have come afterwards.* And I think, that the firsi 

♦ It is true that many of Rembrandt's etchings are merely in line 
but it may be observed that the subject is universally conceived ii 
light and shade, and that the lines are either merely guides in the 
arrangement, or an exquisite indication of the key-notes of shade, 01 
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thing to be taught to any pupil, is neither how to man- 
age the pencil, nor how to attain character of outline, 
T)ut rather to see where things are light and where they 
are dark, and to draw them as he sees them, never caring 
whether his lines be dexterous or slovenly. The result 
of such study is the immediate substitution of downright 
drawing for symbolism, and afterwards a judicious mod- 
eration in the use of extreme lights and darks ; for where 
local colors are really drawn, so much of what seems vio- 
lently dark is found to come light against something 
else, and so much of what seems high light to come dark 
against the sky, that the draughtsman trembles at finding 
himself plunged either into blackness or whiteness, and 
seeks, as he should, for means of obtaining force without 
either. 

It is in consequence of his evident habit of sketching 
more with a view to detail and character than to the great 
masses, that Harding's chiaroscuro is frequency crude, 
Scattered, and petty. Black shadows occur under his 
distant trees, white high lights on his foreground rocks, 
the foliage and trunks are divided by violent oppositions 
into separate masses, and the branches lose in spots of 
moss and furrowings of bark their soft roundings of del- 
icate form, and their grand relations to each other and 
the sky. 

It is owing to my respect for the artist, and my belief 
in his power and conscientious desire to do what is best, 
that I have thus extended these somewhat 1 32. oppodtton 
unkind remarks. On the other hand, it is ^SSI?an^'^4t 
to be remembered, that his knowledge of ^o^^^dge. 
nature is most extended, and his dexterity of drawing 
most instructive, especially considering his range of sub- 
ject ; for whether in water, rock, or foliage, he is equally 
skilful in attaining whatever he desires, (though he does 

which the after-system of it is to be based — portions of fragmentary 
finish, showing the completeness of the conception. 
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not always desire all that he ought ;) and artists should 
keep in mind, that neither grandeur of manner nor truth 
of system can atone for the want of this knowledge and 
this skill. Constable's manner is good and great, but 
being unable to draw even a log of wood, much more a 
trunk of a tree or a stone, he left his works destitute of 
substance, mere studies of effect without any expression 
of specific knowledge; and thus even what is great in 
them has been productive, I believe, of very great injury 
in its encouragement of the most superficial qualities of 
the English school. 

The foliage of David Cox has been already noticed 
(preface to second edition). It is altogether exquisite in 

color, and in its impressions of coolness, 
coxi pie?diD^ and shade, and mass ; of its drawing I cannot say 
^^''***™°^®* anything, but that I should be sorry to see 

it better. Copley Fielding's is remarkable for its intri- 
cacy and elegance ; it is, however, not free from affectation, 
and, as has been before remarked, is always evidently com- 
posed in the study. The execution is too rough and wool- 
ly ; it is wanting in simplicity, sharpness, and freshness, — 
above all in specific character ; not, however, in his mid- 
dle distances, where the roimded masses of forest and 
detached blasted tnmks of fir are usually very admirable. 
Cattermole has very gi-and conceptions of general form, 
but wild and without substance, and therefore incapable 
of long maintaining their attractiveness, especially lately, 
the execution having become in the last degree coarse 
and affected. This is bitterly to be regretted, for few of 
our artists would paint foliage better, if he would paint 
it from nature, and with reverence. 

Hunt, I think, fails, and fails only, in foliage ; fails, as 
the Daguerreotype does, from over-fidelity ; for foliage 
will not be imitated, it must be reasoned out and sug- 
gested ; yet Hunt is the only man we have who can paint 
the real leaf green imder sunlight, and, in this respect, 
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liis trees are delicious, — summer itself. Creswick has 
sweet feelingr, and tries for the real green too, but, from 
^«¥ant of science in his shadows, ends in | 34, Hunt and 
^reen paint instead of green light ; in mere hw to^^fe reJde?- 
local color, instead of color raised by sun- Sghtf ^wa?*^offen- 
shine. One example is enough to show «ve if otherwise. 
"where the fault lies. In his picture of the Weald of 
£ent, in the British Institution this year, there was a 
<X)ttage in the middle distance with white walls, and a 
xed roof. The dark sides of the white walls and of the 
xoof were of the same color, a dark purple — wrong for 
T)oth. Repeated inaccuracies of this kind necessarily de- 
prive even the most brilliant color of all appearance of 
sunshine, and they are much to be deprecated in Cres- 
wick, as he is one of the very few artists who do draw 
from nature and try for nature. Some of his thickets and 
torrent-beds are most painfully studied, and yet he can- 
not draw a bough nor a stone. I suspect he is too much 
in the habit of studing only large views on the spot, and 
not of drawing small portions thoroughly. I trust it will 
be seen that these, as all other remarks that I have made 
throughout this volume on particular works, are not in de- 
preciation of, or unthankfulness for, what the artist has 
done, but in the desire that he should do himself more 
justice and more honor. I have much pleasure in Cres- 
wick*s works, and I am glad always to see them admired 
by others. 

I shall conclude this sketch of the foliage art of Eng- 
land, by mention of two artists, whom I believe to be rep- 
resentative of a considerable class, ad- ^ . . 
mirable m their reverence and patience of works of j. uw 

, , , . i 1 1 n 1 !• nell and S. Palmer. 

study, yet imappreciated by the public, 
because what they do is unrecommended by dexterities 
of handling. The forest studies of J. Linnell are pecu- 
liarly elaborate, and, in many points, most skilful ; they 
fail perhaps of interest, owing to overfulness of detail 
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and a want of generalization in the effect; but even a 
little more of the Harding sharpness of touch would set 
off their sterling qualities, and make them felt. A less 
known artist, S. Palmer, lately admitted a member of 
the Old Water-Color Society, is deserving of the very 
highest place among faithful followers of nature. His 
studies of foreign foliage especially are beyond all praise 
for care and fulness. I have never seen a stone pine or 
a cypress di-awn except by him ; and his feeling is as 
pure and grand as his fidelity is exemplary. He has not, 
however, yet, I think, discovered what is necessary and 
unnecessary in a great picture ; and his works, sent to 
the Society's rooms, have been most unfavorable exam- 
ples of his power, and have been generally, as yet, in 
places where all that is best in them is out of sight. I 
look to him, nevertheless, unless he lose himself in over- 
reverence for certain conventionalisms of the elder 
schools, as one of the probable renovators and correctors 
of whatever is failing or erroneous in the practice of 
English art. 



CHAPTEE n. 

GEKEBAL RFitfARlTft BESPECTINa THE TRUTH OF TUBNEB. 

We have now arrived at some general conception of 
the extent of Turner's knowledge, and the tnitli of his 
practice, by the deliberate examination of . ^ j^^ neceedty 
the characteristics of the four great ele- of entering into 

J ° dlBCUBsion of 

ments of landscape — sky, earth, water, and architectural 
vegetation. I have not thought it neces- 
sary to devote a chapter to aichitecture, because enough 
has been said on this subject in Part 11. Sect. I. Chap. 
Vn. ; and its general truths, which are those with which 
the landscape painter, as such, is chiefly concerned, re- 
quire only a simple and straightforward application of 
those rules of which every other material object of a 
laudscape has required a most difficult and complicated 
application. Turner's knowledge of perspective prob- 
ably adds to his power in the arrangement of every or- 
der of subject ; but ignorance on this head is rather dis- 
graceful than knowledge meritorious. It is disgraceful, 
for instance, that any man should commit such palpable 
and atrocious errors in ordinary perspective as are seen 
in the quay in Claude's sea-piece. No. 14, National Gal- 
lery, or in the curved portico of No. 30 ; but still these 
are not points to be taken into consideration as having 
anything to do with artistical rank, just as, though we 
shoidd say it was disgraceful if a great poet could not 
spell, we should not consider such a defect as in any way 
taking from his poetical rank. Neither is there anything 

particularly belonging to architecture, as such, which it 
13 



i 
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is any credit to an artist to observe or represent ; it is 
only a simple and clear field for the manifestation of liis 
knowledge of general laws. Any surveyor or engineer 
could have drawn the steps and balustrade in the Hero 
and Leander, as well as Turner has ; but there is no man 
living but himself who could have thrown the accidental 
shadows upon them. I may, however, refer for general il- 
lustration of Turner's power as an architectural draughts- 
man, to the front of Rouen Cathedral, engraved in the 
Rivers of France, and to the Ely in the England. I know 
nothing in art which can be set beside the former of 
these for overwhelming grandeur and simplicity of effect, 
and inexhaustible intricacy of parts. I have then only a 
few remarks farther to offer respecting the general char- 
acter of all those truths which we have been hitherto en- 
deavoring to explain and illustrate. 

The difference in the accuracy of the lines of the Torso 
of the Vatican, (the Maestro of M. Angelo,) from those in 

i 2. Extreme dif- OUC of M. Angclo'S fiucst WOrks, COUld pCT- 

fng'^or MpSiS« haps scarcely be appreciated by any eye 
the higheei truth. ^^ feeling uudisciplincd by the most per- 

feet and practical anatomical, knowledge. It rests on 
points of such traceless and refined delicacy, that though 
we feel them in the result, we cannot follow them in the 
details. Yet they are such and so great as to place the 
Torso alone in art, solitary and supreme ; while the finest 
of M. Angelo's works, considered with respect to truth 
alone, are said to be only on a level with antiques of the 
second class, under the Apollo and Venus, that is, two 
classes or grades below the Torso. But suppose the best 
sculptor in the world, possessing the most entire ap- 
preciation of the excellence of the Torso, were to sit down, 
pen in hand, to try and tell us wherein the peculiar truth 
of each line consisted ? Could any words that he could 
use make us feel the hairbreadth of depth and distance 
on which all depends 1 or end in anything more than 
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bare assertions of the inferiority of this line to that, 
which, if we did not perceive for ourselves, no explanation 
could ever illustrate to us ? He might as well endeavor 
to explain to us by words some taste or other subject of 
sense, of which we had no experience. And so it is with 
all truths of the highest order ; they are separated from 
those of average precision by points of extreme delicacy, 
which none but the cultivated eye can in the least feel, 
and to express which, all words are absolutely meaning- 
less and useless. Consequently, in all that I have been 
saying of the truth of artists, I have been g 3 ,j^ po^uiv 
able to point out only coarse, broad, and f^jkof Turner 

^ • •' ' ' 18 In no degree 

explicable matters ; I have been perfectly ^^^wo. in the fore- 

, , going pagee, but 

unable to express (and indeed I have made o°^y >»« relative 
no endeavor to express) the finely drawn 
and distinguished truth in which all the real excellence 
of art consists. All those truths which I have been able 
to explain and demonstrate in Turner, are such as any ar- 
tist of ordinary powers of observation ought to be capable 
of rendering. It is disgraceful to omit them ; but it is no 
Very great credit to observe them. I have indeed proved 
that they have been neglected, and disgracefully so, by 
those men who are commonly considered the Fathers of 
Art ; but in showing that they have been observed by 
Turner, I have only proved him to be above other men in 
knowledge of truth, I have not given any conception of 
his own positive rank as a Painter of Nature. But it 
stands to reason, that the men, who in broad, simple, 
and demonstrable matters are perpetually violating truth, 
'will not be particularly accurate or careful in carrying 
out delicate and refined, and imdemonstrable matters; 
and it stands equally to reason, that the man who, as far 
as argument or demonstration can go, is found invariably 
truthful, will, in all probability, be truthful to the last 
line, and shadow of a line. And such is, indeed, the case 
with every touch of this consummate artist ; the essential 
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excellence — all that constitutes the real and exceeding 
value of his works — ^is beyond and above expression; \\ 

_ ,, is a truth inherent in every line, an<3 
refinement of hS breathing in every hue, too delicate and ex 

quisite to admit of any kind of proof, noi 
to be ascertained except by the highest of tests — the keei 
feeling attained by extended knowledge and long study 
Two lines are laid on canvas ; one is right and anothei 
wrong. There is no diflference between them appreciable 
by the compasses — none appreciable by the ordinary ey< 
— none which can be pointed out, if it is not seen. On< 
person feels it, — another does not ; but the feeling oi 
sight of the one can by no words be communicated t( 
the other: it would be unjust if it could, for that feeling 
and sight have been the reward of years of labor. Anc 

_ , there is, indeed, nothing in Turner — not 

fi 6. There is noth- , ' t t . i 

ing In his works one dot uor line — whose meaning can Ix 

which cftn he en~ 

joyed without understood without knowledge; because 

knowledge. . . . . . . . 

he never aims at sensual impressions, bul 
at the deep final truth, which only meditation can dis 
cover, and only experience recognize. There is nothing 
done or omitted by him, which does not imply such i 
comparison of ends, such rejection of the least worthy 
(as far as they are incompatible with the rest,) such care 
fill selection and aiTangement of all that can be united 
as can only be enjoyed by minds capable of going througl 
the same process, and discovering the reasons for th( 
§6. And nothing choicc. And, as there is nothing in hit 
^n^not^SSJbi^ul works which can be enjoyed without knowl 
to enjoy. edge, SO there is nothing in them whicl 

knowledge will not enable us to enjoy. There is no tesi 
of our acquaintance with nature so absolute and unfail 
ing as the degree of admiration we feel for Turner's paint 
ing. Precisely as we are shallow in our knowledge 
vulgar in our feeling, and contracted in our views o 
principles, will the works of this artist be stumbling 
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blocks or foolishness to us : — precisely in the degree in 
wlxicli we are familiar with nature, constant in our obser- 
vation of her, and enlarged in our understanding of her, 
will they expand befofife our eyes into glory and beauty. 
In every new insight which we obtain into the works of 
Grcxi, in every new idea which we receive from His crea- 
tion, we shall find ourselves possessed of an interj^reta- 
tion and a guide to something in Turner's works which 
^o liad not before understood. We may range over 
Eixrope, from shore to shore ; and from every rock that 
^o tread upon, every sky that passes over our heads, 
erv^try local form of vegetation or of soil, we shall receive 
fresln illustration of his principles — fresh confirmation 
pf Ixis facts. We shall feel, wherever we go, that he has 
there before us — whatever we see, that he has seen 
seized before us : and we shall at last cease the in- 
vestiigation, with a well-grounded trust, that whatever 
^^^ lave been unable to account for, and what we still 
^i^like in his works, has reason for it, and foundation 
*^*k^^ the rest ; and that even where he has failed or erred, 
'^n^x^ ig a beauty in the failure which none are able to 
^^"Q.»l, and a dignity in the error which none are worthy 
*o x^cprove. 

^3? here has been marked and constant progress in his 

^^^xikd ; he has not, like some few artists, been without 

^*^iXdhood ; his course of study has been as g 7 hj^ former 

^yiciently as it has been swiftly progres- ra^kandprogrew. 

^^"^^, and in different stages of the struggle, sometimes 

^^^ order of truth, sometimes another, has been aimed at 

^^ emitted. But from the beginning to the present 

^^ight of his career, he has never sacrificed jg standing of his 

^ i^eater truth to a less. As he advanced, ^.J^J^^^^J^^ 

^^^ previous knowledge or attainment was ^ir7,^eM?**°' 

^^8orbed in what succeeded, or abandoned 

^^ly if incompatible, and never abandoncul witliout a 

^^lin; and his present works present the sum and per- 
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fectioD of his accumulated knowledge, delivered wi 
impatience and passion of one who feels too 
and knoTTs too much, and has too little time to aaj 
to pause for expression* or ponder over his syll 
There is in them the obscurity, but the truth, of t 
ecy ; the instinctive and burning language, which 
express less if it uttered more, which is indistinc 
by its fulness, and dark with its abundant mei 
He feels now, with long-trained vividness and ke< 
of sense, too bitterly the impotence of the hand, a] 
vainness of the color to catch one shadow or one 
of the glory which God has revealed to hina. H 
dwelt and communed with nature all the days i 
life ; he knows her now too well, he cannot paJtei 
the material littleness of her outward form ; he 
give her soul, or he has done nothiug, and he cam 
this with the flax, and the earth, and the oil. " I ( 
gather the sunbeams out of the east, or I would 
tiiem tell you what I have seen ; but read this, and 
pret this, and let us remember together. I cannot j 
the gloom out of the night sky, or I would maki 
teach you what I have seen ; but read this, and iut 
this, and let us feel together. And if you have nt 
within you which I can summon to my aid, if yoi 
not the sun in your spirit, and the passion in your 
which my words may awaken, though they be ind 
and swift, leave me ; for I will give you no patient 
ery, no laborious insult of that glorious nature, w 
am and whom I serve. Let other servants imita 
voice and the gesture of their master, while they 
his message. Hear that message from me ; but n 
her, that the teaching of Divine truth must stil 
mystery." 



CHAPTEE m. 

CONCLUSION. — MODERN ART AND MODERN CRITICISM. 

We have only, in conclusion, to oflfer a few g'eneral re^ 
marks respecting modem art and modem criticism. 

We wish, in the first place, to remove the appearance 
of invidiousness and partiality which the constant prom- 
inence given in the present portion of the . , rm, ^j.^ 
work to the productions of one artist, can prominence wth- 

erto srivcn io tiiB 

scarcely fail of bearing in the minds of works of one ar- 
most readers. When we pass to the exam- by our not being 

.. «ii«i j*»i 1 • A^le to take cog- 

ination of what is beautiful and expressive nizanco of eharae- 
in art, we shall frequently find distinctive 
qualities in the minds even of inferior artists, which 
have led them to the pursuit and embodying of particu- 
lar trains of thought, altogether different from those 
which direct the compositions of other men, and incapa- 
ble of comparison with them. Now, when this is the 
case, we should' consider it in the highest degree both 
invidious and illogical, to say of such different modes of 
exertion of the intellect, that one is in all points greater 
or nobler than another. We shall probably find some- 
thing in the working of all minds which has an end and 
a power peculiar to itself, and which is deserving of free 
and full admiration, without any reference whatsoever to 
what has, in other fields, been accomplished by other 
modes of thought, and directions of aim. We shall, 
indeed, find a wider range and grasp in one man than 
in another ; but yet it will be our own fault if we do not 
discover something in the most limited range of mind 



i 
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which is different from, and in its way better than, any- 
thing presented to us by the more grasping intellect. 
We all know that the nightingale sings more nobly tba^ 
the lark ; but who, therefore, would wish the lark not to 
sing, or would deny that it had a character of its ovro-y 
which bore a part among the melodies of creation no les^ 
essential than that of the more richly-gifted bird ? An^ 
i 2. The feeUngB ^^^® ^® shsM find and feel that whateve*^ 
2e^ toSpabiJ of diflfcreuce may exist between the intellect- 
full comparison. yal powers of ouc artist and another, yo*^ 
wherever there is any true genius, there will be som^ 
peculiar lesson which even the humblest will teach xt^ 
more sweetly and perfectly than those far above them in 
prouder attributes of mind ; and we should be as mis- 
taken as we should be unjust and invidious, if we refused 
i 3. But the fldei- ^^ rcceive this their peculiar message with 
Sch^Me'^pabYe IH'atitude and veneration, merely because 
ofreaicompariBon. {^ ^^s a Sentence and not a volume. But 
the case is diflferent when we examine their relative 
fidelity to given facts. That fidelity depends on no pe- 
culiar modes of thought or habits of character ; it is the 
result of keen sensibility, combined with high powers of 
memory and association. These qualities, as such, are 
the same in all men ; character or feeling may direct 
their choice to this or that object, but the fidelity with 
which they treat either the one or the other, is depend- 
ent on those simple powers of sense and intellect which 
are like and comparable in all, and of which we can al- 
ways say that they are greater in this man, or less in 
that without reference to the character of the individual. 
Those feelings which direct Cox to the painting of wild, 
weedy banks, and cool, melting skies, and those which di- 
rected Barret to the painting of glowing foliage and mel- 
ancholy twilight, are both just and beautiful in their way, 
and are both worthy of high praise and gratitude, with- 
out necessity, nay, without proper possibility of compar- 
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ing" one with the other. But the degree of fidelity with 
Mrhich the leaves of the one and the light of the other 
are rendered, depends upon faculties of sight, sense, and 
memory common to both, and perfectly comparable ; and 
ive may say fearlessly, and without injustice, that one or 
tlie other, as the case may be, is more faithful in that 
^wbich they have chosen to represent. It ^^ Eepeciaiiybe- 
is also to be remembered that these facul- ^JJJ,y '^SLifMt- 
ties of sense and memory are not partial ^^ J*»«jj *^ 



their eflfect ; they will not induce fidel- Ject». 
ity in the rendering of one chiss of objects, and fail of 
doiug so in another. They act equally, and with equal 
fesolts, whatever may be the matter subjected to them ; 
'tlie same delicate sense which perceives the utmost grace 
of the fibres of a tree, will be equally unemng in trac- 
ing the character of cloud ; and the quick memoiy which 
seizes and retains the circumstances of a fiying effect of 
shadow or color, will be equally effectual in fixing the 
Impression of the instantaneous form of a moving figure 
or a breaking wave. There are indeed one or two broad 
clistinctions in the nature of the senses, — a sensibility to 
color, for instance, being very different from a sensibility 
to form ; so that a man may possess one without the 
other, and an artist may succeed in mere imitation of 
what is before him, of air, sunlight, etc., without pos- 
sessing sensibility at all. But wherever we have, in 
the drawing of any one object, sufficient evidence of real 
intellectual power, of the sense which perceives the es- 
sential qualities of a thing, and the judgment which 
arranges them so as to illustrate e.ach other, we may be 
quite certain that the same sense and judgment will op- 
erate equally on whatever is subjected to ^ ^ No man 
them, and that the artist will be equally JSiT^if^hc^*^ 
great and masterly in his drawing of all draw nothing cIbc. 
that he attempts. Hence we may be quite sure that 
wherever an artist appears to be truthful in one branch 
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of art, and not in another, the apparent truth is either 
owing to some trickery of imitation, or is not so great 
as we suppose it to be. In nine cases out of ten, people 
who are celebrated for drawing only one thing, and can 
only draw one thing, draw that one thing worse than 
anybody else. An artist may indeed confine himself to 
a limited range of subject, but if he be really true in hia 
rendering of this, his power of doing more will be per- 
petually showing itself in accessories and minor points. 
There are few men, for instance, more limited in subject 
than Hunt, and yet I do not think there is another man in 
the old Water-Color Society, with so keen an eye for truth, 
or with power so universal. And this is the reason for 
the exceeding prominence which in the foregoing inves- 
tigation one or two artists have always assumed over the 
rest, for the habits of accurate observation and delicate 
powers of hand which they possess, have equal eflfect, and 
maintain the same superiority in their works, to what- 
ever class of subject they may be directed. And thus we 
have been compelled, however unwillingly, to pass hastily 
by the works of many gifted men, because, however pure 
their feeling, or original their conceptions, they were 
wanting in those faculties of the hand and mind which 
insure perfect fidelity to nature : it will be only hereafter, 
when we are at liberty to take full cognizance of the 
thought, however feebly it may be clothed in language, 
that we shall be able to do real justice to the disciples 
either of modern or of ancient art. 

But as far as we have gone at present, and with respect 
only to the mateincd truth, which is all that we have been 
1 6. General con- able to investigate, the conclusion to which 

cliudonfl to be de- ivii* i •!•• * l 

rived from our wc must be led IS as clcar as it IS inevita- 

past invostiffation. iiiii. j _x*i. vj * 

ble ; that modem artists, as a body, are far 
more just and full in their views of material things than 
any landscape painters whose works are extant — but that 
J. M. W. Turner is the only man who has ever given an 
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fool of fancy, but yet always distinguishing with sin^- 
lar clearsightedness, between that which is best and that 
which is worst of the particular class of food which its 
morbid appetite may call for ; never failing to distin- 
guish that which is produced by intellect, from that 
which is not, though it may be intellect degraded by 
i 9. Yet Maociat- ministering to its misguided will. Public 
deewJe** o* *^udg" taste may thus degrade a race of men ca- 
™«°^' pable of the highest efforts in art into the 

portrait painters of ephemeral fashions, but it will yet not 
fail of discovering who, among these portrait painters, 
is the man of most mind. It will separate the man who 
would have become Buonaroti from the man who would 
have become Bandinelli, though it will employ both in 
painting curls, and feathers, and bracelets. Hence, gen- 
erally speaking, there is no comparative injustice done, 
no false elevation of the fool above the man of mind, 
provided only that the man of mind will condescend to 
supply the particular ai-ticle which the i^ublic chooses to 
want. Of course a thousand modifying circumstances 
interfere wdth the action of the general rule ; but, taking 
one case with another, we shall very constantly find the 
price which the picture commands in the market a pretty 
fair standard of the artist s rank of intellect. The press, 
110. Duty of the tl^^r^^ore, and all who pretend to lead the 
P'®**- public taste, have not so much to direct 

the multitude whom to go to, as what to ask for. Their 
business is not to tell us which is our best painter, but 
to tell us whether we are making our best painter do his 
best. 

Now none are capable of doing this, but those whose 
princii)les of judgment are based both on thorough ^rcrc- 

tical knowledge of art, and on broad gen- 
tioDB necessary for eral vicws of what is truc and right, without 

reference to what has been done at one 
time or another, or in one school or another. Nothing 
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oan be more perilous to the cause of art, than the con- 
stant ringing" in our painters' ears of the names of great 
jiredecessors, as their examples or masters. I had rather 
liear a ^eat poet, entirely original in his feeling and 
^m, rebuked or maligned for not being like Words- 
^worth or Coleridge, than a great painter criticised for 
not i^utting us in mind of Claude or Poussin. But such 
references to former excellence are the only refuge and re- 
source of persons endeavoring to be critics without being 
«Lrtists. They cannot tell you whether a thing is right 
or not ; but they can tell you whether it is like some- 
thinof else or not. And the whole tone of 

, .... . ... ,, - 812. General In- 

modem criticism — as far as it is worthy of capability of mod- 
being called criticism — sufficiently shows 
it to proceed entirely from persons altogether unversed 
in practice, and ignorant of truth, but possessing just 
enough of feeling to enjoy the solemnity of ancient art, 
who, not distinguishing that which is really exalted and 
valuable in the modem school, nor having any just idea 
of the real ends or capabilities of landscape art, consider 
nothing right which is not based on the conventional 
principles of the ancients, and nothing true which has 
more of nature in it than of Claude. But it is strange that 
while the noble and unequalled works of modem land- 
scape painters are thus maligned and mis- 

, , T 1 • i • 1 • i - lis. And incon- 

understood, our historical painters — such siBtency with 
as we have — are i^ermittcd to pander more 
fatally every year to the vicious English taste, which can 
enjoy nothing but what is theatrical, entirely unchas- 
tised, nay, encouraged and lauded by the very men who 
endeavor to hamper our great landscape painters with 
rules derived from consecrated blunders. The very critic 
who has just passed one of the noblest works of Turner 
— that is to say, a masterpiece of art, to which Time can 
show no parallel — with a ribald jest, will yet stand gap- 
ing in admiration before the next piece of dramatic glit- 
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* 

ter and grimace, suggested by the society, and adorned 
with the appurtenances of the greenroom, which he finds 
hung low upon the wall as a brilliant example of the 
ideal of English art. It is natural enough indeed, that 
the persons who are disgusted by what is pure and noble, 
should be delighted with what is vicious and degraded ; 
but it is singular that those who are constantly talking 
of Claude and Poussin, should never even pretend to a 
thought of Raffaelle. We could excuse them for not com- 
prehending Turner, if they only would apply the same 
cut-and-dried criticisms where they might be applied 
with truth, and productive of benefit ; but we endure not 
the paltry compound of ignorance, false taste, and pre- 
tension, wh\ph assumes the dignity of classical feeling, 
that it may be able to abuse whatever is above the level 
of its imderstanding, but bursts into genuine rapture 
with all that is meretricious, if sufliciently adapted to 
the calibre of its comprehension. 

To notice such criticisms, however, is giving them far 
more importance than they deserve. They can lead 
I 14. How the none astray but those whose opinions are 
Sa^ncltoe S^ absolutely valueless, and we did not begin 
"'"^ this chapter with any intent of wasting 

our time on these small critics, but in the hope of point- 
ing out to the periodical press what kind of criticism is 
now most required by our school of landscape art, and 
how it may be in their power, if they will, to regulate 
its impulses, without checking its energies, and really to 
advance both the cause of the artist, and the taste of the 
public. 

One of the most morbid syniptoms of the general taste 
of the present day, is a too great fondness for unfinished 
118. Morbid fond- works. Brilliancy and rapidity of execu- 
SS*diJ tm^^' *ion ^^ everywhere sought as the highest 
ished works. good, and SO that a picture be cleverly 

handled as far as it is carried, little regard is paid to its 
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imperfection as a whole. Hence some artists are per- 
mitted, and others compelled, to confine themselves to a 
manner of working altogether destructive of their pow- 
ers, and to tax their energies, not to concentrate the 
g^reatest quantity of thought on the least possible space 
of canvas, but to produce the greatest quantity of glitter 
and claptrap in the shortest possible time. To the idler 
and the trickster in art, no system can be more advan- 
'tageous ; but to the man who is really desirous of doing 
sometliing worth having lived for — to a man of industry, 
energy, or feeling, we believe it to be the cause of the 
most bitter discouragement. If ever, working upon a 
favorite subject or a beloved idea, he is induced to tax 
Ids powers to the-utmost, and to spend as much time 
upon his picture as he feels necessary for its perfection, 
lie will not be able to get so high a price for the result, 
perhaps, of a twelvemonth's thought, as he might have 
obtained for half-a-dozen sketches with a forenoon's 
work in each, and he is compelled either to fall back 
npon mechanism, or to starve. Now the press should 
especially endeavor to convince the public, 
tlwit by this purchase of imperfect pictures thepubu/drfraud 
they not only prevent all progress and de- 
velopment of high talent, and set tricksters and mechan- 
ics on a level with men of mind, but defraud and injure 
themselves. For there is no doubt whatever, that, esti- 
mated merely by the quantity of pleasure it is capable 
of convoying, a well-finished picture is worth to its pos- 
sessor half-a-dozen incomplete ones ; and that a perfect 
drawing is, simply as a source of delight, ,17. And m pan- 
better worth a hundred guineas than a 2S^^ r^'thLm- 
drawing half as finished is worth thirty. **^^«** 
On the other hand, the body of our artists should be 
kept in mind, that by indulging the public with rapid 
and unconsidered work, they are not only depriving 
themselves of the benefit which each picture ought to 
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render to them, as a piece of practice and study, but 
they are destroying the refinement of general taste, and 
rendering it impossible for themselves ever to find a 
market for more careful works, supposing that they were 
inclined to execute them. Nor need any single artist be 
afraid of setting the example, and producing labored 
works, at advanced prices, among the cheap, quick draw- 
ings of the day. The public will soon find the value of 
the complete work, and will be more ready to give a 
large sum for that which is inexhaustible, than a quota 
of it for that which they are wearied of in a month. 
The artist who never lets the price command the pict- 
ure, will soon find the picture command the price. 

And it ought to be a rule with everv paint- 

§18. Necessity of 7 i i . i i i "• i 

finishing works of er ncver to let a picture leave nis easel 

while it is yet capable of improvement, or 
of having more thought put into it. The general effect 
is often perfect and pleasing, and not to be improved 
upon, when the details and facts are altogether imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory. It may be diflScult — perhaps 
the most difficult task of art — to complete these details, 
and not to hurt the general effect ; but until the artist 
can do this, his art is imperfect and his picture unfin- 
ished. That only is a complete picture which has both 
the general wholeness and effect of nature, and the inex- 
haustible perfection of nature's details. And it is only 
in the effort to unite these that a painter really im- 
proves. By aiming only at details, he becomes a me- 
chanic ; by aiming only at generals, he becomes a trick- 
ster : his fall in both cases is sure. Two questions the 
artist has, therefore, always to ask himself, — first, "Is 
my whole right ? " Secondly, " Can my details be added 
to ? Is there a single space in the picture where I can 
crowd in another thought ? Is there a curve in it which 
I can modulate — a line which I can graduate — a vacancy 
I can fill ? Is there a single spot which the eye, by any 
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peering or prying*, can fathom or exhaust ? If so, my 
picture is imperfect ; and if, in modulating the line or 
filling- the vacancy, I hurt the general effect, my art is 
imperfect." 

But, on the other hand, though incomplete pictures 
ought neither to be produced nor purchased, careful and 
real sheiches ought to be valued much more 
highly than they are. Studies in chalk, of sufficten 1 1 y cn- 
landscape, should form a part of every Ex- 
hibition, and a room should be allotted to drawings and 
designs of figures in the Academy. We should be heartily 
glad to see the room which is now devoted to bad draw- 
ings of incorporeal and imaginary architecture — of things 
which never were, and which, thank Heaven ! never will 
be— occupied instead, by careful studies for historical 
pictures ; not blots of chiaroscuro, but delicate outlines 
with the pen or crayon. 

From young artists, in landscape, nothing ought to be 
tolerated but simple bonajide imitaiion of nature. They 
have no business to ape the execution of 
masters, — to utter weak and disjointed rep- of execution or ef- 

,.,. Pii , T ,.. fortP at invention 

etitions of other men s words, and mimic not to be tolerated 
the gestures of the preacher, without under- ° ^°°"^ 
standing his meaning or sharing in his emotions. We do 
not want tlieir crude ideas of composition, their unformed 
conceptions of the Beautiful, their unsystematized ex- 
periments upon the Sublime. We scorn their velocity ; 
for it is without direction : we reject their decision ; for it 
is without grounds : we contemn their composition ; for 
it is without materials : we reprobate their choice ; for it 
is without comparison. Their duty is neither to choose, 
nor compose, nor imagine, nor experimentalize ; but to 
be humble and earnest in following the steps of nature, 
and tracing the finger of God. Nothing is so bad a symp- 
tom, in the work of young artists, as too much dexterity 
of handling ; for it is a sign that they are satisfied with 
14 
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their work, and iave tried to do nothing- more than they 
were able to do. Their work should be full of failures; 
121. Thedutv ^ov these oxe the signs of efforts. They 
i^^^^f au rta" should keep to quiet colors — ^ays and 
^^^' browns; and, making the early works of 

Turner their example, as his latest are to be their object of 
emulation, should go to nature in all singleness of heart, 
and walk with her laboriously and trustingly, having no 
other thoughts but how best to penetrate her meaning, 
and remember her instruction, rejecting nothing, select- 
ing nothing, and scorning nothing ; believing all things 
to be right and good, and rejoicing always in the truth. 
Then, when their memories are stored, and their imagina- 
tions fed, and their hands firm, let them take up the 
scarlet and the gold, give the reins to their fancy, and 
show us what their heads are made of. We will follow 
them wherever they choose to lead ; we will check at noth- 
ing; they are then our masters, and are fit to be so. 
They have placed themselves above our criticism, and we 
will listen to their words in all faith and humilitv ; but 
not unless they themselves have before bowed, in the 
same submission, to a higher Authority and Master. 

Among our greater artists, the chief want, at the pres- 
ent day, is that of solemnity and definite purpose. We 
i22.NeceeBity have too much picturo-mauuf acturiug, too 
SKS7S*??e much making up of lay figures with a cer- 
8ingienc88 of aim. ^^\j^ quantity of foliage, and a cei-tain quan- 
tity of sky, and a certain quantity of water, — a little bit 
of all that is pretty, a little sun, and a little shade, — a 
touch of pink, and a touch of blue, — ^a little sentiment, 
and a little sublimity, and a little humor, and a little 
antiquarianism, — all very neatly associated in a very 
charming picture, but not working together for a defi- 
nite end. Or if the aim be higher, as was the case with 
Barret and Varley, we are generally put off with stale 
repetitions of eternal composition; a great tree, and 
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some gloats, and a bridge and a lake, and the temple 
at Tivoli, etc. Now we should like to see our artists 
working" out, with all exertion of their concentrated 
powers, such marked pieces of landscape character as 
might bear upon them the impression of solemn, earnest, 
and pervading thought, definitely directed, and aided by 
every accessory of detail, color, and idealized form, which 
the disciplined feeling, accumulated knowledge, and un- 
spared labor of the painter could supply. I have alluded, 
in the second preface, to the deficiency of our modem 
artists in these great points of earnestness and complete- 
ness ; and I revert to it, in conclusion, as their paramount 
failing, and one fatal in many ways to the interests of art. 
Our landscapes are all descriptive, not reflective, agree- 
able and conversational, but not impressive nor didactic. 
They have no other foundation than 

" That vivacious versatility, 
Which many people take for want of heart 
They err ; *tis merely what is called * mobility ; * 
A thing of temperament, and not of art. 
Though seeming so f ram Us supposed facility. 

• «••••• 

This makes your actors, artists, and romancers ; * 
Little that's great — but much of what is clever." 

Only it is to be observed that — in painters — this vivac- 
ity is not always versatile. It is to be wished that it 
were, but it is no such easy matter to be versatile in 
painting. Shallowness of thought insures not its vari- 
ety, nor rapidity of production its originality. Wliatever 
may be the case in literature, facility is in art inconsist- 
ent with invention. The artist who covers most canvas 
always shows, even in the sum of his works, the least ex- 
penditure of thought.* I have never seen more than 

* Of course this assertion does not refer to the differences in mode 
of execution, which enable one painter to work faster or slower than 
toother, but only to the exertion of mind, commonly manifested by 
the artist, according as he is sparing or prodigal of production. 
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four works of John Lewis on the walls of the Water- 
Color Exhibition; I have counted forty from other 
hands ; but have found in the end that the forty were a 
multiplication of one, and the four a concentration of 
forty. And therefore I would earnestly plead with all 
our artists, that they should make it a law never to repeat 
themselves ; for he who never repeats himself will not 
produce an inordinate number of pictures, and he who 
limits himself in number gives himself at least the op- 
portunity of completion. Besides, all repetition is deg- 
radation of the art ; it reduces it from headwork to hand- 
work ; and indicates something like a persuasion on the 
part of the artist that nature is exhaustible or art perfec- 
tible; perhaps, even, by him exhausted and perfected. 
All copyists are contemptible, but the copyist of him- 
self the most so, for he has the worst original. 

Let then every picture be painted with earnest inten- 
tion of impressing on the spectator some elevated emo- 
tion, and exhibiting to him some one par- 
be their general ticular, but cxaltcd, beauty. Let a real 

subject be carefully selected, in itself sug- 
gestive of, and replete with, this feeling and beauty; 
let an effect of light and color be taken which may har- 
monize with both ; and a sky, not invented, but recol- 
lected, (in fact, all so-called invention is in landscape 
nothing more than apjiropriate recollection — good in 
proportion as it is distinct). Then let the details of the 
foreground be separately studied, especially those plants 
which appear peculiar to the placo : if anyone, however 
imimportant, occurs there, which occurs not elsewhere, 
it should occupy a prominent position; for the other 
details, the highest examples of the ideal forms* orchar- 

* ** Talk of improving nature when it is nature — Nonsense." — E. F. 
Rippingille, I have not yet spoken of the difference — even in what 
we commonly call Nature — between imperfect and ideal form : the 
study of this difficult question must, of course, be deferred until we 
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acters which he requires are to be selected by the artist 
from his former studies, or fresh studies made expressly 
for the purpose, leaving as little as possible — nothing, in 
fact, beyond their connection and arrangement — to mere 
imagination. Finally, when his picture is thus perfectly 
realized in all its parts, let him dash as much of it out 
as he likes ; throw, if he will, mist around it — darkness 
— or dazzling and confused light — whatever, in fact, im- 
petuous feeling or vigorous imagination may dictate or 
desire ; the forms, once so laboriously realized, will come 
out whenever they do occur with a startling and impres- 
sive truth, which the uncertainty in which they are 
veiled will enhance rather than diminish ; and the imag- 
ination, strengthened by discipline and fed with truth, 
will achieve the utmost of creation that is possible to 
finite mind. 

have ezamioed the nature of our impressions of beauty ; but it may 
not be out of place here to hint at the want of care in many of our 
artists to distinguish between the real work of nature and the diseased 
results of man's interference with her. Many of the works of our 
greatest artists have for their subjects nothing but hacked and hewn 
remnants of farm-yard vegetation, branded root and branch, from 
their birth, by the prong and the pruning-hook ; and the feelings once 
accustomed to take pleasure in such abortions, can scarcely become 
perceptive of forms truly ideal, I have just said (210) that young 
painters should go to nature trustingly, — rejecting nothing, and select- 
ing nothing : so they should ; but they must be careful that it U nat- 
ure to whom they go — nature in her liberty — not as servant-of-all- 
work in the hands of the agriculturist, nor stiffened into court-dress 
by the landscape gardener. It must be the pure, wild volition and en- 
ergy of the creation which they follow— not subdued to the furrow, 
and cicatrized to the pollard — not persuaded into proprieties, nor 
pampered into diseases. Let them work by the torrent-side, and in 
the forest shadows ; not by purling brooks and under '* tonsile shades." 
It is im}>ossible to enter here into discussion of what man can or can- 
not do, by assisting natural operations : it is an intricate question : 
nor can I, without anticipating what I shall have hereafter to advance, 
show how or why it happens that the racehorse is not the artist's ideal 
of a horse, nor a prize tulip his ideal of a flower ; but so it is. As far 
as the painter is concerned, man never touches nature but to spoil ;— 
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The artist who thus works will soon find that he can- 
not repeat himself if he would ; that new fields of exer- 
tion, new subjects of contemplation open to him in 
nature day by day, and that, while others lament the 
weakness of their invention, he has nothing to lament but 
the shortness of life. 

And now but one word more, respecting the great 
artist whose works have formed the chief subject of this 
8 24. Duty of the treatise. All the greatest qualities of those 
uTSe^worS^f works — all that is mental in them, has not 
Turner. y^^ been SO much as touched upon None 

but their lightest and least essential excellences have 
been proved, and, therefore, the enthusiasm with which 
I speak of them must necessarily appear overcharged 
and absurd. It might, perhaps, have been more prudent 

he operates on her as a barber would on the Apollo ; and if he some- 
times increases some particular power or excellence, — strength or agil- 
ity in the animal — tallness, or fruitfulness, or solidity in the tree,— he 
invariably loses that balance of good qualities which is the chief sign 
of perfect specific form ; above all, he destroys the appearance of free 
ToLUion K\\6. felicity, which, as I shall show hereafter, is one of the es- 
sential characters of organic beauty. Until, however, I can enter 
into the discussion of the nature of beauty, the only advice I can 
safely give the young painter, is to keep clear of clover-fields and 
parks, and to hold to the unj^netrated forest and the unfurrowed 
hill. There he will find that every influence is noble, even when 
destructive — that decay itself is beautiful, — and that, in the elaborate 
and lovely composition of all things, if at first sight it seems less stud- 
ied than the works of men, the appearance of Art is only prevented 
by the presence of Power. 

" Nature never did betray 
The beart that loved her : 'tie her privilege. 
Through all the years of this onr life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can 6o inform 
The mind that is within us, so impresfi 
With qnietneas andbeanty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongnefl. 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selflsh men 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Onr cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings/* 

WOXOMWORTB. 
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X) have withheld the full expression of it till I had 
diown the full grounds for it; but once written, such 
expression must remain till I have justified it. And, 
indeed, I think there is enough, even in the foregoing 
pagres, to show that these works are, as far as concerns 
she ordinary critics of the press, above all animadver- 
sion, and above all praise ; and that, by the public, they 
ire not to be received as in any way subjects or matters 
ol opinion, but of Faith. We are not to approach them 
to be pleased, but to be taught; not to form a judgment, 
but to receive a lesson. Our periodical writers, there- 
fore, may save themselves the trouble either of blaming 
or praising: their duty is not to pronounce opinions 
upon the work of a man who has walked with nature 
threescore years; but to impress upon the public the 
respect with which they are to be received, and to make 
request to him, on the part of the people of England, 
that he would now touch no unimportant work — that he 
would not spend time on slight or small pictures, but 
give to the nation a series of grand, consistent, system- 
atic, and completed poems. We desire that he should 
follow out his own thoughts and intents of heart, with- 
out reference to any human authority. But we request, 
in all humility, that those thoughts may be seriously 
and loftily given ; and that the whole power of his un- 
equalled intellect may be exerted in the production of 
such works as may remain forever for the teaching of 
the nations. In all that he says, we believe ; in all that 
he does, we trust.* It is therefore that we pray him to 

♦ It has been hinted, in some of the reviews of the Second Volume 
of this work, that the writer's respect for Turner has diminished since 
the above passage was written. lie would, indeed, have been deserv- 
ing of little attention if, with the boldness manifested on the preced- 
ing pages, he had advanced opinions based on so shallow foundation 
as that the course of three years could affect modification of them. 
He was justified by the sudden accession of power which the great 
artist exhibited at the period when this volume was fii-st published. 



\ 
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utter nothing lightly — to do nothing regardlesdy. 
stands upon an eminence, from which he looks back ov 
the universe of God, and forward over the generatio 
of men. Let every work of his hand be a history of t 
one, and a lesson to the other. Let each exertion of 
mighty mind be both hymn and prophecy, — adoratio 
to the Deity, — revelation to mankind. 




POSTSCRIPT. 

• 

The above passage was written in the year 1843 ; 
late. It is true that soon after the publication of thii 
work, the abuse of the press, which had been directec^^ 
against Turner with unceasing virulence during the pro- 
duction of his noblest works, sank into timid animadver- 
sion, or changed into imintelligent praise ; but not before 
illness, and, in some degree, mortification, had enfeebled 
the hand and chilled the heart of the painter. 

This year (1851) he has no picture on the walls of the 
Academy ; and the Times of May 3d says, " AVe miss those 
works of INSPIKATION ! " 

We miss! AVlio misses? — The populace of England 
rolls by to weary itself in the great bazaar of Kensing- 

as well as by the low standard of the criticism to which he was sub- 
jected, in claiming, with respect to his then works, a submission of 
judgment, greater indeed than may generally be accorded to even the 
highest human intellect, yet not greater than such a master might 
legitimately claim from such critics ; and the cause of the peculiar 
form of advocacy into which the preceding chapters necessarily fell, 
has been already stated more than once. In the following sections it 
became necessary as they treated a subject of intricate relations, and 
peculiar difficulty, to obUiin a more general view of the scope ami 
operation of art, and to avoid all conclusions in any wise referable to 
the study of particular painters. The reader will therefore find, not 
that lower rank is attributed to Turner, but that he is now compared 
with the greatest men, and occupies his true position among the most 
noble of all time. 
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, little thinking' that a day will come when those 
ed vestals and prancing amazons, and goodly mer- 
adise of precious stones and gold, will all be forgot- 
as though they had not been, but that the light 
ch has faded from the walls of the Academy is one 
ch a million of Koh-i-Xoors could not rekindle, and 
b the year 1851 will in the far future be remembered 
; for what it has displayed than for what it has with- 
vm. 

ENMAUK Hill, June, 1851. 



PART III. 
OF IDEAS OF BEAUTY. 



SECTIOlJ L 

OF THE THEORETIC FACULTY. 



CHAPTEB I. 

OF THE RANK AND RELATIONS OF THE THEORETIC FACULTY. 

Although the hasty execution and controversial tone^ 
of the former portions of this essay have been subjects ^ 
of frequent regxet to the writer, yet the one was in some 
_, ^ ' measure excusable in a work referred to a 

1 1. w i t h what 

care the subject is temporary end, and the other unavoidable, 

to be approached. . *,. .. .. .» ^ .. 

m one directed against particular opinions. 
Nor are either of any necessary detriment to its avail- 
ableness as a foundation for more careful and extended 
survey, in so far as its province was confined to the asser- 
tion of obvious and visible facts, the verification of which 
could in no degree be dependent either on the ca.re with 
which they might be classed, or the temper in which 
they were regarded. Not so with respect to the investi- 
gation now before us, which, being not of things out- 
ward, and sensibly demonstrable, but of the value and 
meaning of mental impressions, must be entered upon 
with a modesty and cautiousness proportioned to the 
difficulty of determining the likeness, or community of 
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b. impressions, as they are received by different men, 
vith seriousness proportioned to the importance of 
itly regarding those faculties over which we have 
ral power, and therefore in relation to which we 
iredly incur a moral responsibility. There is not the 
ig left to the choice of man to do or not to do, but 
re is some sort of degree of duty involved in his de- 
xiination ; and by how much the more, therefore, our 
ject becomes embarrassed by the cross influences of 
iously admitted passion, administered discipline, or 
ouraged affection, upon the minds of men, by so much 
more it becomes matter of weight and import to 
«rve by what laws we should be guided, and of what 
ponsibilities regardful, in all that we admit, adminis- 
, or encourage. 

for indeed have I ever, even in the preceding sec- 
is, spoken with levity, though sometimes perhaps 
h rashness. I have never treated the 
►ject as other than demanding heedful importance con- 
[ serious examination, and taking high 
ce among those which justify as they reward our 
lost ardor and earnestness of pursuit. That it justifies 
m must be my present task to prove ; that it demands 
m has never been doubted. Art, properly so called, 
:0 recreation ; it cannot be learned at spare moments, 
pursued when we have nothing better to do. It is 
liandiwork for drawing-room tables ; no relief of the 
ui of boudoirs ; it must be understood and imdertaken 
ously or not at all. To advance it men's lives must 
given, and to receive it their hearts. " Le peintre 
>ens 's amuse k etre ambassadeur," said one with 
)m, but for his own words, we might have thought 
b effort had been absorbed in power, and the labor of 
art in its felicity. — "E faticoso lo studio della pit- 
i, et sempre si fa il mare maggiore," said he, who of 
men was least likely to have left us discouraging 
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report of anything* that majesty of intellect conld 
or continuity of labor overcome.* But that this labcrrr:^^» 
the necessity of which in all ages has been most franklH^ v 
admitted by the greatest men, is justifiable in a mor^^ 
point of view, that it is not the pouring out of men_-^^® 
lives upon the ground, that it has functions of usefulne^^^ 
addressed to the weightiest of human interests, and thfc^-^^ 
the objects of it have calls upon us which it is inconsisw^ ^" 
ent alike with our human dignity and our heavenwar* 
duty to disobey — has never been boldly asserted n( 
fairly admitted; least of all is it likely toTbe so in thes» 
days of dispatch and display, where vanity, on the on^ 
side, supplies the place of that love of art which is th^ 
only effective patronage, and on the other, of the incoi 
ruptible and earnest pride which no applause, no repro 
bation, can blind to its shortcomings nor beguile of its 
hope. 

And yet it is in the expectation of obtaining at least 
l)ai'tial acknowledgment of this, as a truth influentij 
both of aim and conduct, that I enter upon the seconc 
division of my subject. The time I have already de — 
voted to the task I should have considered altogether in — 
ordinate, and that which I fear may be yet required foi* 
its completion would have been cause to me of utter dis- 
couragement, but that the object I propose to myself i& 
of no partial nor accidental importance. It is not now 
to distinguish between disputed degrees of ability in in- 
dividuals, or agreeableness in canvases, it is not now to 
expose the ignorance or defend the principles of party 
or i^erson. It is to summon the moral energies of the 
nation to a forgotten duty, to display the use, force, and 
function of a great body of neglected sympathies and 
desires, and to elevate to its healthy and beneficial oper- 
ation that art which, being altogether addressed to them, 
rises or falls with their variableness of vigor, — ^now lead- 

♦ Tinloret. (Ridolfl. Vita.) 
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ing them with Tyrtaean fire, now singing them to sleep 
^th baby murmurings. 

Only as I fear that with many of us the recommenda- 
tion of our own favorite pursuits is rooted more in con- 
ceit of ourselves, than affection towards 

,, ii i i' • 8 8. The doabt- 

others, so that sometimes m our very fui force of the 
pointing of the way, we had rather that "° 
the intricacy of it should be admired than imfolded, 
whence a natural distrust of such recommendation may 
well have place in the minds of those who have not yet 
perceived any value in the thing praised, and because 
also, men in the present century xmderstand the word 
Useful in a strange way, or at least (for the word has 
been often so accepted from the beginning of time) since 
in these days, they act its more limited meaning faiiher 
out, and give to it more practical weight and authority, 
it will be well in the outset that I define exactly what 
kind of utility I mean to attribute to art, and especially 
to that branch of it which is concerned with those im- 
pressions of external beauty whose nature it is our pres- 
ent object to discover. 

That is to everything created, pre-eminently useful, 
which enables it rightly and fully to perform the func- 
tions appointed to it by its Creator. There- j 4 j^g proper 
fore, that we may determine what is chiefly "«»»«• 
useful to man, it is necessary first to determine the use 
of man himself. 

Man's use and function (and let him who will not grant 
me this follow me no farther, for this I propose always 
to assume) is to be the witness of the glory of God, and 
to advance that glory by his reasonable obedience and 
resultant happiness. 

Whatever enables us to fulfil this function, is in the 
pure and first sense of the word useful to us. Pre-emi- 
nently therefore whatever sots the glory of God more 
brightly before us. But things that only help us to ex- 
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ist, are in a secondary and mean sense, useful, or rather, 
if they be looked for alone, they are useless and worse, 
for it would be better that we should not exist, than 
that we should guiltily disappoint the purposes of exist- 
ence. 

And yet people speak in this working age, when they 
speak from their hearts, as if houses, and lands, and 

food, and raiment were alone useful, and 
M>piied in thew as if sight, thought, and admiration,'^ 

were all profitless, so that men insolently 
call themselves Utilitarians, who would turn, if they had 
their way, themselves and their race into vegetables; 
men who think, as far as such can be said to think, 
that the meat is more than the life, and the raiment than 
the body, who look to the earth as a stable, and to its 
fruit as fodder ; vinedressers and husbandmen, who lov^ 
the com they grind, and the grapes they crush, better 
than the gardens of the angels upon the slopes of Eden ; 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, who think that the 
wood they hew and the water they draw, are better than 
the pine-forests that cover the moxmtains like the shad- 
ow of God, and than the great rivers that move like his 
eternity. And so comes ui)on us that woe of the preach- 
er, that though God " hath made everything beautiful in 
his time, also he hath set the world in their heart, so 
that no man can find out the work that God maketh from 
the beginning to the end." 

This Nebuchadnezzar curse, that sends us to grass like 
oxen, seems to follow but too closely on the excess or 
16 The evil con- coiitinuancc of national power and peace, 
ee^oencea of such j^ the perplexities of nations, in their 

intcrp relation. r xr ^ ^ ^ 7 ^ 

^ow connected struggles for existcncc, in their infancy, 

with national .*^'^, ' , •" 

power. their impotence, or even their disorgan- 

ization, they have higher hopes and nobler passions. 
Out of the suffering comes the serious mind ; out of the 
* We live by admiratioD, hope, and love. (Excursion, Book IV.) 
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salvation, the grateful heart ; out of the endurance, the 
fortitude; out of the deliverance, the faith; but now 
^vhen they have learned to live under providence of laws, 
«nd with decency and justice of regard for each other ; 
«nd when they have done away with violent and extern- 
al sources of suffering, worse evils seem arising out of 
their rest, evils that vex less and mortify more, that suck 
the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify the 
heart though they do not torture it. And deep though 
the causes of thankfulness must be to every people at 
peace with others and at unity in itself, there are causes 
of fear also, a fear greater than of sword and sedition ; 
that dependence on God may be forgotten because the 
bread is given and the water is sure, that gratitude to 
him may cease because his constancy of protection has 
taken the semblance of a natural law, that heavenly hope 
may grow faint amidst the full fruition of the world, that- 
selfishness may take place of undemanded devotion, com- 
passion be lost in vain-glory, and love in dissimulation,* 
that enervation may succeed to strength, apathy to pa- 
tience, and the noise of jesting words and foulness of 
dark thoughts, to the earnest purity of the girded loins 
and the burning lamp. About the river of human life 
there is a wintry wind, though a heavenly sunshine; 
the iris colors its agitation, the frost fixes upon its re- 
pose. Let us beware that our rest become not the rest 
of stones, which so long as they are torrent-tossed and 
thunder-stricken, maintain their majesty, but when the 
stream is silent, and the storm passed, suffer the grass 
to cover them and the lichen to feed on them, and are 
ploughed down into dust. 

And though I believe that we have salt enough of 
ardent and holy mind amongst us to keep us in some 
measure from this moral decay, yet the g x. how to be 
signs of it must be watched with anxiety, »^®'^- 

♦ Rom. xii. 9 
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in all matter however trivial, in all directions however 
distant. And at this time, when the iron roads are tear- 
ing up the surface of Europe, as grape-shot do the sea, 
when their great sagene is drawing and twitching the 
ancient frame and strength of England together, con- 
tracting all its various life, its rocky arms and rural 
heart, into a narrow, finite, calculating metropolis of 
manufactures, when there is not a monument through- 
out the cities of Europe, that speaks of old years and 
mighty people, but it is being swept away to build cafes 
and gaming-houses ; * when the honor of God is thought 

* The extent of ravage among works of art, or of historical interest, 
continually committing throughout the continent may, perhaps, be in 
some measure estimated from the following facts, to which the ex- 
perience of every traveller may add indefinitely : 

At Beauvois — The magnificent old houses supported on columns of 
workmanship (so far as I recollect) unique in the north of France, at 
the corner of the market-place, have recently been destroyed for the 
enlarging of some ironmongery and grocery warehouses. Tlie arch 
across the street leading to the cathedral has been destroyed also, for 
what purpose, I know not. 

At Rouen — The last of the characteristic houses on the quay is now 
disappearing. When I was last there, I witnessed the destruction of 
the noble gothic portal of the church of St. Nicholas, whose position 
interfered with the courtyard of an hotel ; the greater part of the 
ancient churches are used as smithies, or warehouses for goods. So 
also at Tours (St. Julien). One of the most interesting and superb 
pieces of middle-age domestic architecture in Euroi>e, opposite the west 
front of the cathedral, is occupied as a caf^, and its lower story con- 
cealed by painted wainscotings ; representing, if I recollect right, 
twopenny rolls surrounded by circles of admiring cherubs. 

At Geneva — The wooden projections or loggias which were once 
the characteristic feature of the city, have been entirely removed 
within the last ten vears. 

At Pisa — The old Baptistery is at this present time in process of be- 
ing '* restored," that is. dashed to pieces, and common stone painted 
black and varnished, substituted for its black marble. In the Campo 
Santo, the invaluable frescoes, which might be protected by merely 
glazing the arcades, are left exposed to wind and weather. While I 
was there last year I saw a monument put up against the lower part 
of the wall, to some private person ; the bricklayers knocked out a 
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to consist in the poverty of his temple, and the column 
is shortened, and the pinnacle shattered, the color denied 
to the casement, and the marble to the altar, while ex- 
chequers are exhausted in luxury of boudoirs, and pride 
of reception-rooms; when we ravage without a pause 
all the loveliness of creation which God in givhig- pro- 
nounced good, and destroy without a thought all those 
labors which men have given their lives, and their sons' 
sons' lives to complete, and have left for a legacy to 
all their kind, a legacy of more than their hearts' blood, 
for it is of their souls' travail, there is need, bitter need, 
to bring back, if we may, into men's minds, that to live 
is nothing, unless to live be to know Him by whom we 

large space of the lower brickwork, with what beDeficial effect to the 
loose and blistered stucco on which the frescoes are painted above, I 
leave the reader to imagine ; inserted the tablet, and then plastered 
over the marks of the insertion, destroying a portion of the border of 
one of the paintings. The greater part of Giotto's ** Satan before 
God," has been destroyed by the recent insertion of one of the beams 
of the roof. 

The tomb of Antonio Puccinello, which was the last actually put up 
against the frescoes, and which destroyed the terminal subject of the 
Giotto series, bears date 1808. 

It has been proposed (or at letist it is so reported) that the church of 
La Spina should be destroyed in order to widen the quay. 

At Florence — One of the most important and characteristic streets, 
that in which stands the church of Or San Michele, has been within 
the last five years entirely destroyed and rebuilt in the French style ; 
consisting now almost exclusively of shops of bijouterie and par- 
fumerie. Owing to this direction of public funds, the fronts of the 
Duomo, Santa Croce, St. Lorenzo, and half the others in Florence 
remain in their original bricks. 

The old refectory of Santa Croce, containing an invaluable Cena- 
colo, if not by Giotto, at least one of the finest works of his school, is 
used as a carpet manufactory. In order to see the fresco, I had to get 
on the top of a loom. The cenacolo (of Raffaelle ?) recently discovered, 
I saw when the refectory it adorns was used as a coach-house. The 
fresco, which gave Raffaelle the idea of the Christ^f the Transfigu* 
ration, is in an old wood shed at San Miniato, concealed behind a 
heap of fagots. In June, last year, I saw Gentile dc Fabriano's pict 
15 
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live, and that he is not to be known by marring his fail 
works, and blotting out the evidence of his influences 
upon his creatures, not amid the hurry of crowds and 
crash of innovation, but in solitary places, and out of the 
glowing intelligences which he gave to men of old. He 
did not teach them how to build for glory and for beauty, 
he did not give them the fearless, faithful, inherited 
energies that worked on and down from death to death, 
generation after generation, that we, foul and sensual as 
we are, might give the carved work of their poured-out 
spirit to the axe and the hammer ; he has not cloven the 
earth with rivers, that their white wild waves might 

ure of the Ailoration of the Magi, belonging to the Acadamy of Flor- 
ence, put face upmost in a shower of rain in an open cart ; on my 
suggesting the possibility of the rain hurting it, an old piece of mat- 
ting was thrown over its face, and it was wheeled away ** peresscre 
pulita." What fate this signified, is best to be discovered from the 
large Perugino in the Academy ; whose divine distant landscape is now 
almost concealed by the mass of French ultramarine, painted over it 
apparently with a common house brush, by the picture cleaner. 

Not to detain the reader by going through the cities of Italy, I will 
only further mention, that at Padua, the rain beats through the west 
window of the Arena chapel, and runs down over the frescoes. That 
at Venice, in September last, I saw three buckets set in the scuola di 
San Rocco to catch the rain which came through the canvases of Tin- 
toret on the roof ; and that while the old works of art are left thus 
unprotected, the palaces are being restored in the following modes. 
The English residents knock out bow windows to see up and down the 
canal. The Italians paint all the marble white or cream color, stucco 
the fronts, and paint them in blue and white stripes to imitate alabas- 
ter. (This has been done with Danieli's hotel, with the north angle 
of the church of St. Mark, there replacing the real alabasters which 
have been torn down, with a noble old liouse in St. Mark's place, and 
with several in the narrow canals.) The marbles of St. Mark's, and 
carvings, are being scraped down to make them look bright — the lower 
arcade of the Doge's palace is whitewashed — the entrance porch is 
being restored — the operation having already proceeded so far as the 
knocking off of the heads of the old statues — an iron railing painted 
black and yellow has been put round the court. Faded tapestries, and 
lottery tickets (the latter for the benefit of charitable institutions) are 
exposed for sale in the council chambers. 
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turn wheels and push paddles, nor turned it up under 
as it were fire, that it might heat wells and cure dis- 
eases; he brings not up his quails by the east wind, 
only to let them fall in flesh about the camp of men : 
he has not heaped the rocks of the mountain only for 
the quarry, nor clothed the grass of the field only for the 
oven. 

All science and all art may be divided into that which 
is subservient to life, and which is the object of it. As 
subservient to life, or practical, their re- §8.Divi8ionoftiie 
suits are, in the common sense of the word, SScT'^robMr^St 
useful. As the object of life or theoretic, '"^ °^'^"^*' 
they are, in the common sense, useless; and yet the step 
between practical and theoretic science is the step be- 
tween the miner and the geologist, the apothecary and 
the chemist ; and the step between practical and theoretic 
art is that between the bricklayer and the architect, be- 
tween the plumber and the artist, and this is a step 
allowed on all hands to be from less to greater ; so that 
the so-called useless part of each profession does by the 
authoritative and right instinct of mankind assume the 
superior and more noble place, even though books be 
sometimes written, and that by writers of no ordinary 
mind, which assume that a chemist is rewarded for the 
years of toil which have traced the greater part of the 
combinations of matter to their ultimate atoms, by dis- 
covering a cheap way of refining sugar, and date the 
eminence of the philosopher, whose life has been spent 
in the investigation of the laws of light, from the time 
of his inventing an improvement in spectacles. 

But the common consent of men proves and accepts 
the proposition, that whatever part of any pursuit min- 
isters to the bodily comforts, and admits of material uses, 
is ignoble, and whatsoever part is addressed to the mind 
onjy, is noble ; and that geology does better in reclothing 
dry bones and revealing lost creations, than in tracing 
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veins of lead and beds of iron ; astronomy better in open- 
ing to us the houses of heaven than in teaching naviga- 
tion ; botany better in displaying structure than in ex- 
pressing juices ; surgery better in investigating organiza- 
tion than in setting limbs ; only it is ordained that, for our 
encouragement, every step we make in the more exalted 
range of science adds something also to its practical ap- 
plicabilities ; that all the great phenomena of nature, the 
knowledge of which is desired by the angels only, by us 
partly, as it reveals to farther vision the being and the 
glory of Him in whom they rejoice and we live, dispense 
yet such kind influences and so much of material blessing 
as to be joyfully felt by all inferior creatures, and to be 
desired by them with such single desire as the imperfec- 
tion of their nature may admit ; * that the strong torrents 
which, in their own gladness fill the hills with hollow 
thunder and the vales with winding light, have yet their 
bounden charge of field to feed and barge to bear ; that 
the fierce flames to which the Alp owes its upheaval and 
the volcano its terror, temper for us the metal vein and 
quickening spring; and that for our incitement, I say 
not our reward, for knowledge is its own reward, herbs 
have their healing, stones their preciousness, and stars 
their times. 

It would appear, therefore, that those pursuits which 
are altogether theoretic, whose results are desirable or 

§9. Their reia- admirable in thcmsclves and for their own 
tivi dignities. ggj^^^ ^jj J jj^ vfhiQh uo farther end to which 

their productions or discoveries are referred, can inter- 
rupt the contemplation of things as they are, by the 
§10. How re- cudcavor to discover of what selfish uses 
ISSS^ i^'oM^crf they are capable (and of this order are 
Ind^^Ti^Sffii^ painting and sculpture), ought to take rank 
facnitieB. above all pursuits which have any taint 

in them of subserviency to life, in so far as all such ten- 
* Hooker, EccL Pol. Book L chap. ii. § 2. 
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dency is the sign of less eternal and less holy function.* 
And such rank these two sublime arts would indeed as- 
sume in the minds of nations, and become objects of 
corresponding efforts, but for two fatal and widespread 
errors respecting the great faculties of mind concerned 
in them. 

The first of these, or the theoretic faculty, is concerned 
with the moral perception and appreciation of ideas of 
beauty. And the error respecting it is the considering 
and calling it aesthetic, degrading it to a mere operation 
of sense, or perhaps worse, of custom, so that the arts 
which appeal to it sink into a mere amusement, ministers 
to morbid sensibilities, ticklers and fanners of the soul's 
sleep. 

The second great faculty is the imaginative, which the 
mind exercises in a certain mode of regarding or combin- 
ing the ideas it has received from external nature, and 
the operations of which become in their turn objects of 
the theoretic faculty to other minds. 

And the error respecting this faculty is, that its func- 
tion is one of falsehood, that its operation is to exhibit 
things as they are not, and that in so doing it mends the 
works of God. 

Now, as these are the two faculties to which I shall 
have occasion constantly to refer during that examina- 
tion of the ideas of beauty and relation on which we are 

♦ I do not assert that the accidental utility of a theoretic pursuit, as 
of botany for instance, in any way degrades it, though it cannot be 
considered as elevating it. But essential utility, a purpose to which 
the pursuit is in some measure referred, as in architecture, invariably 
degrades, because then the theoretic part of the art is comparatively 
lost sight of ; and thus architecture takes a level below that of sculpt- 
ure or painting, even when the powers of mind developed in it are 
of the same high order. 

When we pronounce the name of Giotto, our venerant thoughts are 
at Assisi and Padua, before they climb the Campanile of Santa Maria 
del Fiore. And he who would raise the ghost of Michael Angelo, 
must haunt the Sistine and St. Lorenzo, not St Peter's. 
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now entering, because it is only as received and treated 
by these, that those ideas become exalted and profitable^ 
it becomes necessary for me, in the out- 
set, to explain their power and define their the present see- 
sphere, and to vindicate, in the system 
of our nature, their true place for the intellectual lens 
and moral retina by which and on which our informing 
thoughts are concentrated and represented. 



CHAPTEK n. 

OF THE THEOREnO FACULTY AS CONCERNED WITH PLEAS- 
URES OF SENSE. 

I PROCEED therefore first, to examine the nature of what 
I have called the Theoretic faculty, and to justify my 
substitution of the term " theoretic " for aesthetic, which 
is the one commonly employed with refer- . , „ , ^ 

<J r J j 1 Explanation 

ence to it. <rf the term "the- 

Now the term " sesthesis " properly sig- 
nifies mere sensual perception of the outward qualities 
and necessary effects of bodies, in which sense only, if we 
would arrive at any accurate conclusions on this difficult 
subject, it should always be used. But I wholly deny 
that the impressions of beauty are in any way sensual, — 
they are neither sensual nor intellectual, but moral, and 
for the faculty receiving them, whose difference from 
mere perception I shall immediately endeavor to explain, 
no term can be more accurate or convenient than that 
employed by the Greeks, " theoretic," which I pray per- 
mission, therefore, always to use, and to call the opera- 
tion of the faculty itself, Theoria. 

Let us begin at the lowest point, and observe, first, 
what differences of dignity may exist between different 
kinds of aesthetic or sensual pleasure, prop- ,2 of th e dif- 
erly so called. f^^p^SL'^o^f 

Now it is evident that the being common *®°^ 
to brutes, or peculiar to man, can alone be no rational 
test of inferiority, or dignity in pleasures. We must not 
assume that man is the nobler animal, and then deduce 
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the nobleness of his delights; but we must prove the 
nobleness of the delights, and thence the nobleness of 
the animaL The dignity of affection is no way les- 
sened because a large measure of it may be found in lower 
animals, neither is the vileness of gluttony and lust 
abated because they are common to men. It is clear, 
therefore, that there is a standard of dignity in the pleas- 
ures and passions themselves, by which we also class the 
creatures capable of, or suflfering them. 

The first great distinction, we observe, is that noted of 
Aristotle, that men are called temperate and intemperate 

with regard to some, and not so with re- 
terms Temperate spcct to othcrs, and that those, with respect 

and Intemperate. . i • i .i n -i i 

to which they are so called, are, by common 
consent, held to be the vilest. But Aristotle, though ex- 
quisitely subtle in his notation of facts, does not fre- 
quently give us satisfactory account of, or reason for 
them. Content with stating the fact of these pleasures be- 
ing held the lowest, he shows not why this estimation of 
them is just, and confuses the reader by observing cas- 
ually respecting the higher pleasures, what is indeed true, 
but appears at first opposed to his own position, namely, 
that "men may be conceived, as also in these taking 
pleasure, either rightly, or more or less than is right." * 
Which being so, and evident capability of excess or de- 
fect existing in pleasuies of this higher order, we ought 
to have been told how it happens that men are not called 
intemperate when they indulge in excess of this kind, 
and what is that difference in the nature of the pleasure 
which diminishes the criminality of its excess. This let 
us attemi^t to ascertain. 

Men are held intemperate (oKoXaorot) only when their 
desires overcome or prevent the action of their reason, 
and they are indeed intemperate in the exact degree in 
which such prevention or interference takes place, and 
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SO are actually oucdXaoroc, in many instances, and with 
respect to many resolves, which lower not the world's es- 
timation of their temperance. For so long 
as it can be supposed that the reason has the term 'intern- 
acted imperfectly owing to its own imper- p®^"'®' 
fection, or to the imperfection of the premises submitted 
to it, (as when men give an inordinate preference to their 
o^Ti pursuits, because they cannot, in the nature of things, 
have sufficiently experienced the goodness and benefit of 
others,) and so long as it may be presumed that men 
have referred to reason in what they do, and have not 
suffered its orders to be disobeyed through mere impulse 
and desire, (though those orders may be full of error ow- 
ing to the reason's own feebleness,) so long men are not 
held intemperate. But when it is palpably evident that 
the reason cannot have erred but that its voice has been 
deadened or disobeyed, and that the reasonable creature 
has been dragged dead round the walls of his own citadel 
by mere passion and impulse, — then, and then only, men 
are of all held intemperate. And this is evidently the 
case with respect to inordinate indulgence in pleasures 
of touch and taste, for these, being destructive in their 
continuance not only of all other pleasures, but of the 
Very sensibilities by which they themselves are received, 
and as this penalty is actually known and experienced by 
those indulging in them, so that the reason cannot but 
pronounce right respecting their perilousness, there is 
tie palliation of the wrong choice ; and the man, as utterly 
incapable of will,* is called intemperate, or oKoAaoros. 

It would be well if the reader would for himself follow 
out this subject, which it would be irrelevant here to pur- 
sue farther, observing how a certain degree of intemper- 
ance is suspected and attributed to men with respect to 
liigher impulses; as, for instance, in the case of anger, 
or any other passion criminally indulged, and yet is not 

* Comp. Hooker, EccL Pol. Book i. chap. 8. 
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SO attributed, as in the case of sensual pleasures ; because 
in ang'er the reason is supposed not to have had time to 
operate, and to be itself affected by the presence of the 
passion, which seizes the man involuntarily and before 
he is aware ; whereas, in the case of the sensual pleas- 
ures, the act is deliberate, and determined on beforehand, 
in direct defiance of reason. Nevertheless, if no precau- 
tion be taken against immoderate anger, and the pas- 
sions gain upon the man, so as to be evidently wilful 
and unrestrained, and admitted contrary to all reason, we 
begin to look upon him as, in the real sense of the word, 
intemperate, or oKoXaoTos, and assign to him, in conse- 
quence, his place among the beasts, as definitely as if he 
had yielded to the pleasurable temptations of touch or 
taste. 

We see, then, that the primal ground of inferiority in 
these pleasures is that which proves their indulgence to 

be contrary to reason; namely, their de- 
inferiority tn the structivcness upou prolongation, and their 

pleasures which . ., .... ^ ... • • i-i •.i 

are subjects of in- incapability of co-cxistiug Continually with 
mperance. other delights or perfections of the system. 

And this incapability of continuance directs us to the 
second cause of their inferiority ; namely, that they are 
given to us as subservient to life, as instruments of our 
preservation — compelling us to seek the things necessary 
to our being, and that, therefore, when this their function 
is fully performed, they ought to have an end ; and can 
be only artificially, and under high penalty, prolonged. 
But the pleasures of sight and hearing are given as gifts. 
They answer not any purposes of mere existence, for the 
distinction of all that is useful or dangerous to us might be 
made, and often is made, by the eye, without its receiving 
the slightest pleasure of sight. We might have learned 
to distinguish fruits and grain from flowers, without 
having any superior pleasure in the aspect of the latter. 
And the ear might have learned to distinguish the 
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sounds that communicate ideas, or to reco^ize intima- 
tions of elemental danger without perceiving either mu- 
sic in the voice, or majesty in the thunder. And as these 
pleasures have no function to perform, so there is no 
limit to their continuance in the accomplishment of their 
end, for they are an end in themselves, and so may be 
perpetual with all of us — being in no way destructive, 
but rather increasing in exquisiteness by repetition. 

Herein, then, we find very sufficient ground for the 
higher estimation of these delights, first, in their being 
eternal and inexhaustible, and secondly, in j ^ Eridence of 
their being evidently no means or instru- pi^Q^*of BiiiS 
ment of life, but an object of life. Now in *^^ hearing, 
whatever is an object of life, in whatever may be infinite- 
ly and for itself desired, we may be sure there is some- 
thing of divine, for God will not make anything an object 
of life to his creatures which does not point to, or par- 
take of. Himself. And so, though we were to regard the 
pleasures of sight merely as the highest of sensual pleas- 
ures, and though they were of rare occurrence, and, when 
occurring, isolated and imperfect, there would still be a 
Bupematural character about them, owing to their per- 
manence and self-sufficiency, where no other sensual 
pleasures are permanent or self-sufficient. But when, 
instead of being scattered, interrupted, or chance-dis- 
tributed, they are gathered together, and so arranged to 
enhance each other as by chance they could not be, there 
is caused by them not only a feeling of strong affection 
towards the object in which they exist, but a perception 
of purpose and adaptation of it to our desires ; a per- 
ception, therefore, of the immediate operation of the 
Intelligence which so formed us, and so foods us. 

Out of which perception arise joy, admiration, and 
gratitude. 

Now the mere animal consciousness of the pleasant- 
ness I call aesthesis; but the exulting, reverent, and 
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grateful perception of it I call theoria. For this, and 
this only, is the full comprehension and contemplation 
of the beautiful as a gift of God, a gift not necessary to 
our being, but added to, and elevating it, and twofold, 
first of the desire, and secondly of the thing desired. 

And that this joyfulness and reverence are a necessary 
part of theoretic pleasure is very evident when we con- 
g 7. How the sider that, by the presence of these feel- 
^beeie^d^ ings, even the lower and more sensual 
"° pleasures may be rendered theoretic. 

Thus Aristotle has subtly noted, that " we call not men 
intemperate so much with respect to the scents of roses 
or herb-perfumes as of ointments and of condiments," 
(though the reason that he gives for this be futile 
enough.) For the fact is, that of scents artificially pre- 
pared the extreme desire is intemperance, but of natural 
and God-given scents, which take their part in the har- 
mony and pleasantness of creation, there can hardly be 
intemperance ', not that there is any absolute difference 
between the two kinds, but that these are likely to be 
received with gratitude and joyfulness rather than those, 
so that we despise the seeking of essences and unguents, 
but not the sowing of violets along our garden banks. 
But all things may be elevated by affection, as the 
spikenard of Mary, and in the Song of Solomon, the 
myrrh upon the handles of the lock, and that of Isaac 
concerning his son. And the general law for all these 
pleasures is, that when sought in the abstract and ar- 
dently, they are foul things, but when received with 
thankfulness and with reference to God's glory, they be- 
come theoretic ; and so I can find something divine in 
the sweetness of wild fruits, as well as in the pleasant- 
ness of the pure air, and the tenderness of its natural 
perfumes that come and go as they list. 

It will be understood why I formerly said in the chap- 
ter respecting ideas of beauty, that those ideas were the 
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subject of moral and not of intellectual, nor altogether 
of sensual perception ; and why I spoke of the pleasures 
connected with them as derived from ** those 
material sources which are agreeable to beauty how e«8en- 

, , ... .i 1 tially moral. 

our moral nature m its purity and per- 
fection." For, as it is necessary to the existence of an 
idea of beauty, that the sensual pleasure which may be 
its basis, should be accompanied first with joy, then 
with love of the object, then with the perception of kind- 
ness in a superior Intelligence, finally with thankfulness 
and veneration towards that Intelligence itself, and as 
no idea can be at all considered as in any way an idea of 
beaut3% until it be made up of these emotions, any more 
than we can be said to have an idea of a letter of which 
we perceive the perfume and the fair writing, without 
understanding the contents of it, or intent of it ; and as 
these emotions are in no way resultant from, nor obtain- 
able by, any operation of the intellect, it is evident that 
the sensation of beauty is not sensual on the one hand, 
nor is it intellectual on the other, but is dependent on a 
pure, right, and open state of the heart, both for its 
truth and for its intensity, insomuch that even the right 
after-action of the intellect upon facts of beauty so ap- 
prehended, is dependent on the acuteness of the heart 
feeling about them ; and thus the Apostolic words come 
true, in this minor respect as in all others, that men are 
alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance 
that is in them, having the understanding darkened be- 
cause of the hardness of their hearts, and so being past 
feeling, give themselves up to lasci\'iou8ness ; for we do 
indeed see constantly that men having naturally acute 
perceptions of the beautiful, 3'^et not receiving it with a 
pure heart, nor into their hearts at all, never compre- 
hend it, nor receive good from it, but make it a mere 
minister to their desires, and accompaniment and season- 
ing of lower sensual pleasures, imtil all their emotions 
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take the same earthly stamp, and the sense of beanty 
sinks into the servant of lust. 

Nor is what the world commonly understands by the 
cultivation of taste, anything more or better than this, 

at least in times of corrupt and over-pam- 
paded bj; heart- percd civilization, when men build palaces 

and plant groves and gather luxuries, that 
they and their devices may hang in the comers of the 
world like fine-spun cobwebs, with greedy, puffed-up, 
spider-like lusts in the middle. And this, which in 
Christian times is the abuse and corruption of the sense 
of beauty, was in that Pagan life of which St. Paul 
speaks, little less than the essence of it, and the best 
they had; for I know not that of the expressions of 
affection towards external nature to be found among 
Heathen writers, there are any of which the balance and 
leading thought cleaves not towards the sensual parts 
of her. Her beneficence they sought, and her power 
they shunned, her teaching through both, they under- 
stood never. The pleasant influences of soft winds and 
ringing streamlets, and shady coverts; of the violet 
couch, and plane-tree shade,* they received, perhaps, 
in a more noble way than we, but they found not any- 
thing except fear, upon the bare mountain, or in the 
1 10. How exalt- ghostly glcu. The Hybla heather they 
y ecton. \QyQ^ morc for its sweet hives than its 
purple hues. But the Christian theoria seeks not, 
though it accepts, and touches with its own purity, what 
the Epicurean sought, but finds its food and the objects 
of its love everywhere, in what is harsh and fearful, as 
well as what is kind, nay, even in all that seems coarse 
and commonplace ; seizing that which is good, and de- 
lighting more sometimes at finding its table spread in 
strange places, and in the presence of its enemies, and 
its honey coming out of the rock, than if all were har- 

Plato, Phaedrus, § 9. 
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monized into a less wondrous pleasure; hating only 
what is self -sighted and insolent of men's work, despis- 
ing all that is not of God, unless reminding it of God, 
yet able to find evidence of him still, where all seems 
forgetful of him, and to turn that into a witness of his 
working which was meant to obscure it, and so with 
clear and unoffended sight beholding him forever, ac- 
cording to the written promise, — Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see Ck>d. 



CHAPTEE m. 

OF ACCURACY AND INACCURACY IN IMPRESSIONS OF SENSE. 

Hitherto we have observed only the distinctions of 
dignity among pleasures of sense, considered merely as 
such, and the way in which any of them may become 
. . « ,-.._. theoretic in being received with right 

• 1. By wnat test - ^ . 

is the health of feelin^r- 

theperceptiTefac- -r* . # ii t • .-i 

nityto be deter- But as wc go farther and examine the 

distinctive nature of ideas of beauty, we 
shall, I believe, perceive something in them besides 
aesthetic pleasure, which attests a more important func- 
tion belonging to them than attaches to other sensual 
ideas, and exhibits a more exalted chai'acter in the fac- 
ulty by which they are received And this was what I 
alluded to, when I said in the chapter already referred 
to (§ 1), that " we may indeed perceive, as far as we are 
acquainted with the nature of God, that we have been so 
constructed as in a healthy stat'C of mind to derive 
pleasure from whatever things are illustrative of that 
nature." 

This point it is necessary now farther to develop. 

Our first inquiry must evidently be, liow we are au- 
thorized to aflSrm of any man's mind, respecting impres- 
sions of sight, that it is in a healthy state or otherwise. 
What canon or test is there by which we may determine 
of these impressions that they are or are not righily 
esteemed beautiful ? To what authority, when men are 
at variance with each other on this subject, shall it be 
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ted to judge which is right ? or is there any such 
jrity or canon at all ? 

r it does not at first appear easy to prove that men 
i to like one thing rather than another, and although 
s granted generally by men's speaking of bad or good 
, it is frequently denied when we pass topai*ticulars, 
le assertion of each individual that he has a right to 
pinion — a right which is sometimes claimed even in 
1 matters, though then palpably without foundation, 
rhich does not appear altogether irrational in mat- 
esthetic, wherein little operation of voluntary choice 
pposed possible. It would appear strange, for in- 
e, to assert, respecting a particular person who pre- 
i the scent of violets to roses, that he had no right 
so. And yet, while I have said that the sensation of 
by is intuitive and necessarj^ as men derive pleasure 
the scent of a rose, I have assumed that there are 
sources from which it is rightly derived, and others 
which it is wrongly derived, in other words that 
have no right to think some things beautiful, and 
ght to remain apathetic with regard to others. 
mce then arise two questions, according to the sense 
lich the word right is taken ; the first, in what way 
npression of sense may be deceptive, i «. And in what 
therefore a conclusion respecting it JotIb m^lt imS 
le; and the second, in what way an S"to^ito^^da" 
ession of sense, or the preference of ****°' ' 
may be a subject of will, and therefore of moral duty 
linquency. 

the first of these questions, I answer that we cannot 
i of the immediate impression of sense as false, nor 
; preference to others as mistaken, for no one can be 
ved respecting the actual sensation he perceives or 
rs. But falsity may attach to his assertion or sup- 
ion, either that what he himself perceives is from 

ame object perceived by others, or is always to be 
16 
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by himself perceived, or is always to be by himself pre- 
ferred ; and when we speak of a man as wrong in his 
impressions of sense, we either mean that he feels differ- 
ently from all, or a majority, respecting* a certain object, 
or that he prefers at present those of his impressions, 
which ultimately he will not prefer. 

To the second I answer, that over immediate impres- 
sions and immediate preferences we have no power, but 
over ultimate impressions, and especially ultimate pref- 
erences we have ; and that, though we can neither at 
once choose whether we shall see an object, red, green, 
or blue, nor determine to like the red better than the 
blue, or the blue better than the red, yet we can, if we 
choose, make ourselves ultimately susceptible of such 
impressions in other degrees, and capable of pleasures in 
them in different measure ; and because, wherever power 
of any kind is given, there is responsibility attached, it 
is the duty of men to prefer certain impressions of sense 
to others, because they have the power of doing so, this 
being precisely analogous to the law of the moral world, 
whereby men are supposed not only capable of governing 
their likes and dislikes, but the whole culpability or pro- 
priety of actions is dependent upon this capability, so 
that men are guilty or otherwise, not for what they do, 
but for what they desire, the command being not, thou 
shalt obey, but thou shalt love, the Lord thy God, which, 
if men were not capable of governing and directing their 
affections, would be the command of an impossibility. 

I assert, therefore, that even with respect to impres- 

whnL sions of sense, we have a power of prefer- 

we have over im- eucc, and a Corresponding duty, and I shall 

snow first the nature of the power, and 
afterwards the nature of the duty. 

Let us take an instance from one of the lowest of the 
senses, and observe the kind of power we have over the 
impressions of lingual taste. On the first offering of two 
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different things to the palate, it is not in our power to 
prevent or command the instinctive preference. One 
will be unavoidably and helplessly preferred to the other. 
But if the same two things be submitted to judgment 
frequently and attentively, it will be often found that 
their relations change. The palate, which at first per- 
ceived only the coarse and violent qualities of either, 
will, as it becomes more experienced, acquire greater 
subtilty and delicacy of discrimination, perceiving in 
both agreeable or disagreeable qualities at first unno- 
ticed which on continued experience will probably be- 
come more influential than the first impressions; and 
whatever this final verdict may be, it is felt by the per- 
son who gives it, and received by others as a more cor- 
rect one than the first. 

So, then, the power we have over the preference of im- 
pressions of taste is not actual nor immediate, but only a 
power of testing and comparing them fre- . . ^^ 
quently and carefully, until that which is acutenesa of at- 
the more permanent, the more consistently 
agreeable, be determined. But when the instrument of 
taste is thus in some degree perfected and rendered sub- 
tile, by its being practised upon a single object, its con- 
clusions will be more rapid with respect to others, and it 
will be able to distinguish more quickly in other things, 
and even to prefer at once, those qualities which are 
calculated finally to give it most pleasure, though more 
capable with respect to those on which it is more fre- 
quently exercised; whence people are called judges with 
respect to this or that particular object of taste. 

Now that verdicts of this kind are received as authori- 
tative by others, proves another and more important fact, 
namely, that not only changes of opinion 
take place in consequence of experience, conciuHions uni- 
but that those changes are from variation 
of opinion to unity of opinion ; and that whatever may 
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be the differences of estimate among unpractised or mi- 
cultivated tastes, there will be unity of taste among the 
experienced. And that therefore the operation of re- 
peated trial and expenence is to anive at principles of 
preference in some sort common to all, and which are a 
part of our nature. 

I have selected the sense of taste for an instance, be- 
cause it is the least favorable to the position I hold, 
since there is more latitude allowed, and more actual 
variety of verdict in the case of this sense than of any 
other ; and yet, however susceptible of variety even the 
ultimate approximations of its preferences may be, the 
authority of judges is distinctly allowed, and we hear 
every day the admission, by those of unpractised palate, 
that they are, or may be ^^Tong in their opinions respect- 
ing the real pleasurableness of things either to them- 
selves, or to others. 

The sense, however, in which they thus use the word 
" wTong " is merely that of falseness or inaccuracy in con- 
elusion, not of moral delinquency. But 

I 6. What dntv , .' _ , , i t i . 

i8 attached to there IS, as 1 have stated, a duty, more or 

thl« power over, . ^ . , i i t i 

impreMiona of less imperative, attaehed to every i^ower 

we possess, and therefore to this power 
over the lower senses as well as to all others. 

And this duty is evidently to bring every sense into 
that state of cultivation, in which it shall both form the 
truest conclusions respecting all that is submitted to it, 
and procure^ us the greatest amount of pleasure consistent 
with its due relation to other senses and functions. 
T\Tiich three constituents of i3erfection in sense, true 
judgment, maximum sensibility, and right relation to 
others, are invariably coexistent and involved one by the 
other, for th(> true judgment is the result of the high 
sensibility, and the high sensibility of the right relation. 
Thus, for instance, with respect to pleasures of taste, it 
is our duty not to devote such inordinate attention to 
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the discrimination of them as must be inconsistent with 
our pursuit, and destructive of our capacity of higher 
and preferable pleasures, but to cultivate the sense of 
them in that way which is consistent with all other good, 
by temperance, namely, and by such attention as the 
mind at certain resting moments may fitly pay even to 
so ignoble a source of pleasure as this, by which dis- 
cipline we shall bring the faculty of taste itself to its real 
maximum of sensibility ; for it may not be doubted but 
that health, hunger, and such general refinement of bodily 
habits as shall make the body a perfect and fine instru- 
ment in all respects, are better promoters of actual 
sensual enjoyment of taste, than the sickened, sluggish, 
hard-stimulated fastidiousness of Epicurism. 

So also it will certainly be found with all the senses, 
that they individually receive the greatest and purest 
pleasure when they are in right condition g ^ ^^ reward- 
and degree of subordination to all the ^• 
rest ; and that by the over-cultivation of any one, (for 
morbid sources of pleasure and correspondent tempta- 
tions to irrational indulgence, confessedly are attached 
to all,) we shall add more to their power as instruments 
of punishment than of pleasure. 

We see then, in this exami3le of the lowest sense, that 
the power we have over sensations and preferences de- 
pends mainly on the exercise of attention through cer- 
tain prolonged periods, and that by this exercise, we 
arrive at ultimate, constant, and common sources of 
agreeableness, casting off those which ai-e external, acci- 
dental, and individual. 

That then which is required in order to the attain- 
ment of accurate conclusions respecting the essence of 
the beautiful, is nothing more than earnest, 
loving, and unselfish attention to our im- with respect to 

• ^ -J. t !_• 1 J.1 I.' 1 Ideas of beauty. 

pressions of it, by which those which are 

shallow, false, or peculiar to times and temperaments, 
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may be distin/^shed from those that are eternal. And 
this dwelling upon, and fond contemplation of them, 
(the Anschauung of the Germans,) is perhaps as much as 
was meant by the Greek theoria ; and it is indeed a very 
noble exercise of the souls of men, and one by w^hich 
they are peculiarly distinguished from the anima of 
lower creatures, which cannot, I think, be proved to 
have any capacity of contemplation at all, but only a 
restless vividness of perception aud conception, the 
" fancy ** of Hooker (Eccl. Pol. Book i. Chap. vi. 2). And 
yet this dwelling upon them comes not up to that which 
I wish to express by the word theoria, unless it be 
accompanied by full perception of their being a gift 
from and manifestation of God, and by all those other 
nobler emotions before described, since not until so felt 
is their essential nature comprehended. 

But two very important points are to be observed re- 
specting tlie direction and discipline of the attention in 

9 Brrors In- *^® ©arly stages of judgment. The first, 
dnwdbythepow- that, for many be'!neficent purposes, the 

nature of man has been made reconcilable 
by custom to many things naturally painful to it, and 
even improper for it, and that therefore, though by con- 
tinued experience, united with thought, we may discover 
that which is best of several, yet if we submit ourselves 
to authority or fashion, and close our eyes, we may be 
by custom made to tolerate, and even to love and long 
for, that which is naturally painful and pernicious to us, 
whence arise incalculable embarrassments on the subject 
of art. 

The second, that, in order to the discovery of that 
which is best of two things, it is necessary that both 
I 10. The neces- should be equally submitted to the atten- 
?i%rB^S*Tf *^^^ 5 and therefore that we should have so 
judgment much faith in authority as shall make us 

repeatedly observe and attend to that which is said to 
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be right, even thougUat present we may not feel it so. 
And in the right mii%ling of this faith ^ vdth the open- 
ness of heart, which proves all things, lies the great 
difficulty of the cultivation of the taste, as far as the 
spirit of the scholar is concerned, though even when he 
has this spirit, he may be long retarded by having evil 
examples submitted to him by ignorant masters. 

The temper, therefore, by which right taste is formed, 
is, first, patient. It dwells upon what is submitted to it, 
it does not trample upon it lest it should be pearls, even 
though it look like husks, it is a good ground, soft, pen- 
etrable, retentive, it does not send up thorns of unkind 
thoughts, to choke the weak seed, i^ is hungry and thirs- 
ty too, and drinks all the dew that falls on it, it is an 
honest and good heart, that shows no too ready spring- 
ing before the sun be up, but fails not afterwards ; it is 
distrustful of itself, so as to be ready to believe and to 
try all things, and yet so trustful of itself, that it will 
neither quit what it has tried, nor take anything without 
trying. And that pleasure which it has in things that 
it finds true and good, is so great that it cannot possibly 
be led aside by any tricks of fashion, nor diseases of 
vanity, it cannot be cramped in its conclusions by parti- 
alities and hypocrisies, its visions and its delights are too 
penetrating, too living, for any whitewashed object or 
shallow fountain long to endure or supply. It clasps all 
that it loves so hard, that it crushes it if it be hollow. 

Now, the conclusions of this disposition are sure to be 
eventually right, more and more right according to the 
general maturity of all the powers, but it The lar 

is sure to come riglit at last, because its «Jope of matured 

.... r , J . 1. judgment. 

operation is m analogy to, and in harmony 
with, the whole spirit of the Christian moral system, and 
that which it will ultimately love and rest in, are great 
sources of happiness common to all the human race, and 
based on the relations they hold to their Creator. 
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These common and general sources of pleasure are, I 
believe, a certain seal, or impress of divine work and 
character, upon whatever God has wrought in all the 
world; only, it being necessary for the perception of 
them, that their contraries should also be set before us, 
these divine qualities, though inseparable from all di- 
vine works, are yet suflfered to exist in such varieties of 
degree, that their most limited manifestation shall, in 
opposition to their most abundant, act as a foil or con- 
trary, just as we conceive of cold as contrary to heat, 
though the most extreme cold we can produce or con- 
ceive is not inconsistent with an unknown amount of 
heat in the body. 

Our purity of taste, therefore, is best tested by its uni- 
versality, for if we can only admire this thing or that, we 

may be sure that our cause for liking is of a 

§12. HowdiBtin- f -o . .* 

raishabie from finite and false nature. But if wo can per- 

ceive beauty in everything of God*s doing, 
we may argue that we have reached the true perception 
of its universal laws. Hence, false taste may bo known 
by its fastidiousness, by its demands of pomp, splendor, 
and unusual combination, by its enjoyment only of par- 
ticular styles and modes of things, and by its pride also, 
for it is forever meddling, mending, accumulating, and 
self-exulting, its eye is always upon itself, and it tests all 
things around it by the way they fit it. But true tast« is 
forever gro^^dng, learning, reading, worshipping, laying 
its hand upon its mouth because it is astonished, casting 
its shoes from oflf its feet because it finds all ground holy, 
lamenting over itself and testing itself by the way that 
it fits things. And it finds whereof to feed, and whereby 
to grow, in all things, and therefore the complaint so 
often made by young artists that they have not within 
their reach materials, or subjects enough for their fancy, 
is utterly groundless, and the sign only of their own 
blindness and inefficiency ; for there is that to be seen in 
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cTery street and lane of every city, that to be felt and 
found in every human heart and countenance, that to be 
loved in every road-side weed and moss-grown wall, which 
in the hfioids of faithful men, may convey emotions of 
glory and sublimity continual and exalted. 

Let therefore the young artist beware of the spirit of 
choice,* it is an insolent spirit at the best and commonly 
a base and blind one too, checking all „ _ ^ ^ 

§ 13. The danger 

progress and blasting all power, encourag- of a spirit of 
ing weaknesses, pampering partialities, 
and teaching us to look to accidents of nature for the 
help and the joy which should come from our ovm. hearts. 
He draws nothing well who thirsts not to draw every- 
thing ; when a good painter shrinks, it is because he is 
humbled, not fastidious, when he stops, it is because he 
is surfeited, and not because he thinks nature has given 
him unkindly food, or that he fears famine.f I have seen 
a man of true taste pause for a quarter of an hour to look 
at the channellings that recent rain had traced in a heap 
of cinders. 

And here is evident another reason of that duty which 
we owe respecting impressions of sight, namely, to dis- 
cipline ourselves to the enjoyment of those ^ 14 ^nd crimi- 
which are eternal in their nature, not only '**^^'-^- 
because these are the most acute, but because they are 
the most easily, constantly, and unselfishly attainable. 
For had it been ordained by the Almighty that the high- 
est pleasures of sight should be those of most difficult 
attainment, and that to arrive at them it should be nec- 
essary to accumulate gilded palaces tower over tower, 
and pile artificial mountains around insinuated lakes, 

* " Nothing comes amiss, — 
A good digestion lurneth all to lieallh." — G. Herbert. 

f Yet note the difference between the choice that comes of pride, and 
the choice that comes of love, and compare Chap. xv. § 6. 
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there would have been a direct contradiction between the 
unselfish duties and inherent desires of every individual. 
But no such contradiction exists in the system of Divine 
Providence, which, leaving it open to us, if we will, as 
creatures in probation, to abuse this sense like every 
other, and pamper it with selfish and thoughtless vani- 
ties as we pamper the palate with deadly meats, until 
the appetite of tasteful cruelty is lost in its sickened 
satiety, incapable of pleasure unless, Caligula like, it 
concentrate the labor of a million of lives into the sen- 
sation of an hour, leaves it also open to us, by humble 
and loving ways, to make ourselves susceptible of deep 
delight from the meanest objects of creation, and of a 
delight which shall not separate us from our fellows, nor 
require the sacrifice of any duty or occupation, but which 
shall bind us closer to men and to God, and be with us 
always, harmonized with every action, consistent with 
every claim, unchanging and eternal. 

Seeing then that these qualities of material objects 
which arc calculated to give us this universal pleasure, are 

demonstrably constant in their address to 

( 15. IIow certain ^ . . ^ i i i 

conclusions re- humau nature, they must belong in some 

BpectJng beauty i i i. * i i j. j 

are by rca«on de- measurc to Whatever has been esteemed 

monebtible. ii^*^iii ii • p 

beautiful throughout successive ages of 
the world (and they are also by their definition common 
to all the works of God). Therefore it is evident that it 
must be possible to reason them out, as well as to feel 
them out ; possible to divest every object of that which 
makes it accidentally or temporarily pleasant, and to 
strip it bare of distinctive qualities, until we arrive at 
those which it has in common with all other beautiful 
things, which we may then safely aifirm to be the cause 
of its ultimate and true delightfulness. 

Now this process of reasoning will be that which I shall 
endeavor to employ in the succeeding investigations, a 
process perfectly safe, so long as we are quite sure that 
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ira ftre reason ing conceming objects vhich produce in ns 
one and the same sensation, but not safe if the sensation 
produced be of a different nature, though it may be 
equally agreeable ; for what produces a dif - ^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
ferent sensation must be a different cause. "•'>''"'«• «<>«"«• 
And the difficulty of reaaoning respecting beauty arises 
chiefly from the ambiguity of the word, which stands in 
different people's minds for totally different sensations, 
for which there can be no common cause. 

"VMien, for instance, Mr. Alison endeavorB to support 
his position that " no man is sensible to beauty in those 
objects with regard to which he has not previous ideas," 
by the remark that " the beauty of a theoiy, or of a relic 
of autiqnity, is unintelligible to a peasant," we see at 
once that it is hopeless to argue with a man who, under 
his general term beauty, may, for anything we know, be 
sometimes speaking of mathematical demonstrability and 
sometimes of historical interest ; while even if we could 
succeed in limiting the term to the sense of external 
attractiveness, there would be still room for many phases 
of error ; for though the beanty of a snowy mountain and 
of a human cheek or forehead, so far as both are con- 
aidered as mere matter, is the same, and traceable to cer- 
tain qualities of color and line, common to both, and by 
reason extricable, yet the flush of the cheek and moulding 
of the brow, as they express modesty, affection, or intel- 
lect, possess sources of agreeableness which are not 
common to the snowy mountain, and the interference of 
whose influence we must be cautious to prevent in our 
examination of those which are material and universal.* 

The first thing, then, that we have to do, is accurately to 
diacriminate and define those appearances from which we 

•Compare Spenser. (HjmD to Beauty.) 
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are about to reason as belonging to beauty, properly so 
called, and to clear the ground of all the confused ideas and 
( IT. The term erroueous theories with which the misap- 
iimitab^ in^ t^ prehcusiou or metaphorical use of the term 
tato'o^icS'^^ has encumbered it. By the term beauty, 
^^"*^- then, properly are signified two things. 

First, that external quality of bodies already so often 
spoken of, and which, whether it occur in a stone, flow- 
er, beast, or in man, is absolutely identical, which, as 
I have already asserted, may be shown to be in some sort 
typical of the Divine attributes, and which, therefore, I 
shall, for distinction's sake, call typical beauty; and, 
secondarily, the appearance of felicitous fulfilment of 
fimction in living things, more especially of the joyful 
and right exertion of perfect life in man. And this kind 
of beauty I shall call vital beauty. 

Any application of the word beautiful to other appear- 
ances or qualities than these, is either false or metaphor- 
ical, as, for instance, to the splendor of a discovery, the 
fitness of a proportion, the coherence of a chain of rea- 
soning, or the power of bestowing pleasure which objects 
receive from association, a power confessedly great, and 
interfering, as we shall presently find, in a most embar- 
rassing way with the attractiveness of inherent beauty. 

But in order that the mind of the reader may not be 
biassed at the outset by that which he may happen to 
have received of current theories respecting beauty, 
founded on the above metaphorical uses of the word, 
(theories which are less to be reprobated as accounting 
falsely for the sensations of which they treat, than as 
confusing two or more pleasurable sensations togetlier,) 
I shall briefly glance at the four erroneous positions 
most frequently held upon this subject, before proceed- 
ing to examine those typical and vital properties of 
things, to which I conceive that all our original concep- 
tions of beauty may be traced. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP FAME OPINIONS HELD CONCERNING BEAUTY. 

I PURPOSE at present to speak only of four of the more 
current opinions respecting beauty, for of the errors 
connected with the pleasurableness of proportion, and of 
the expression of right feelings in the ji. oftbe false 
countenance, I shall have opportunity to {J^^^^Jl^d^ 
treat in the succeeding chapters; (compare ^^'^ 
Ch. VI. Ch. XVI.) 

Those erring or inconsistent positions which I would 
at once dismiss are, the first, that the beautiful is the 
true, the second, that the beautiful is tlie useful, the 
third, that it is dependent on custom, and the fourth, that 
it is dependent on the association of ideas. 

To assert that the beautiful is the true, appears, at first, 
like asserting that propositions are matter, and matter 
propositions. But giving the best and most rational in- 
terpretation we can, and supposing the holders of this 
strange position to mean only that things are beautiful 
which appear what they indeed are, and ugly which ap- 
pear what they are not, we find them instantly contra- 
dicted by each and every conclusion of experience. A 
stone looks as truly a stone as a rose looks a rose, and 
yet is not so beautiful; a cloud may look more like a 
castle than a cloud, and be the more beautiful on that 
account. The mirage of the desert is fairer than its 
sands ; the false image of the under heaven fairer than 
the sea. I am at a loss to know how any so untenable a 
position could ever have been advanced; but it may, 
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perhaps, have arisen from some confusion of the beauty 
of art with the beauty of nature, and from an illogical 
expansion of the very certain truth, that nothing is beau- 
tiful in art, which, professing to be an imitation, or a 
statement, is not as such in some sort true. 

That the beautiful is the useful, is an assertion evi- 
dently based on that limited and false sense of the latter 

term which I have already deprecated. As 

(8. Of the false .. . ,, , , ^, i j 

opinion that beau- it IS the most degrading and dangerous 

tv Is nsefiilDess 

Comoare Chap*. Supposition which can be advanced on the 

subject, so, fortunately, it is the most pal- 
pably absurd. It is to confound admiration with hun- 
ger, love with lust, and life with sensation ; it is to assert 
that the human creature has no ideas and no feelings, 
except those ultimately referable to its brutal appetites. 
It has not a single fact nor appearance of fact to support 
it, and needs no combating, at least until its advocates 
have obtained the consent of the majority of mankind, 
that the most beautiful productions of nature are seeds 
and roots ; and of art, spades and millstones. 

Somewhat more rational grounds appear for the as- 
sertion that the sense of the beautiful arises from famil- 
(8. Of the false iarity with the object, though even this 
b«iii^*°r°e8u*it8 could uot loug be maintained by a think- 
cSiS^'chap'": i^^ person. For all that can be aUeged 
• ^- in defence of such a supposition is, that 

familiarity deprives some objects which at first appeared 
ugly, of much of their repulsiveness, whence it is as ra- 
tional to conclude that familiarity is the cause of beauty, 
as it would be to argue that because it is possible to ac- 
quire a taste for olives, therefore custom is the cause of 
lusciousness in grapes. Nevertheless, there are some 
phenomena resulting from the tendency of our nature to 
be influenced by habit of which it may be well to observe 
the limits. 

Custom has a twofold operation : the one to deaden the 
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frequency and force of repeated impressions, the other 
to endear the familiar object to the affections. Com- 
monly, where the mind is vigorou^ and ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 
the power of sensation very perfect, it has operation of cu8- 

_ •! T/» torn. It deadens 

rather the last oi^eration than the first; aeosatiou.butcon- 

• ii •iir/!i.i.i 1 firms aflfectlon. 

With meaner minds, the first takes place 
in the higher degree, so that they are commonly charac- 
terized by a desire of excitement, and the want of the 
loving, fixed, theoretic power. But both take place in 
some degree with all men, so that as life advances, im- 
pressions of all kinds become less rapturous owing to 
their repetition. It is however beneficently ordained that 
repulsiveness shall be diminished by custom in a far 
greater degree than the sensation of beauty, so that the 
anatomist in a little time loses all sense of horror in the 
torn flesh, and carous bone, while the sculptor ceases not 
to feel to the close of his life, the deliciousness of every 
line of the outward frame. So then as in that with which 
we are made familiar, the repulsiveness is constantly 
diminishing, and such claims as it may be able to put 
forth on the affections are diiily becoming stronger, while 
in what is submitted to us of new or strange, that which 
may be repulsive is felt in its full force, while no hold is 
as yet laid on the affections, there is a very strong pref- 
erence induced in most minds for that to which they are 
not accustomed over that they know not, and this is 
strongest in those which are least open to ^^ Butnever 
sensations of positive beauty. But how- de^ys'^T e^ 
ever far this operation may be canded, eence of beauty, 
its utmost effect is but the deadening and approxima- 
ting the sensations of beauty and ugliness. It never 
mixes nor crosses, nor in any way alters them ; it has 
not the slightest connection with nor power over their 
nature. By tasting two wines alternately, we may dead- 
en our perception of their flavor; nay, we may even 
do more than can ever be done in the case of sight, we 
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may confound the two flavors together. But it will 
hardly be ar^ed therefore that custom is the cause of 
either flavor. And. so, though by habit we may deaden 
the eflfect of ugliness or beauty, it is not for that reason 
to be aflirmed that habit is the cause of either sensation- 
We may keep a skull beside us as long as we please, we 
may overcome its repulsiveness, wo may render our- 
selves capable of perceiving many qualities of beauty 
about its lines, we may contemplate it for years together 
if we will, it and nothing else, but we shall not get our- 
selves to think as well of it as of a child's fair face. 

It would be easy to pursue the subject farther, but I 
believe that every thoughtful reader will be perfectly 

well able to supply farther illustrations, 
and rweep away the sandy foundations of 
the opposite theory, unassisted. Let it, however, be ob- 
serv'od, that in spite of all custom, an Englishman in- 
stantly acknowledges, and at first sight, the superiority 
of the turban to the hat, or of the plaid to the coat, that 
whatever the dictates of immediate fashion may compel, 
the superior gracefulness of the Greek or middle age 
costumes is invariably felt, and that, respecting what has 
been asserted of negro nations looking with disgust on 
the white face, no importance whatever is to be attached 
to the opinions of races who have never received any 
ideas of beauty whatsoever, (these ideas being only re- 
ceived by minds under some certain degree of cidti- 
vation), and whose disgust arises naturally from what 
they may suppose to be a sign of weakness or ill health. 
It would be futile to proceed into farther detail. I pass 
to the last and most weighty theory, that the agree- 
ableness in objects which we call beauty is the result 
of the association with them of agreeable or interesting 
ideas. 

Frequent has been the support, and wide the accept- 
ance of this supposition, and yet I suppose that no two 
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consecutive sentences were ever written in defence of it, 
without involving either a contradiction or a confusion 
of terms. Thus Alison, "There are scenes 
undoubtedly more beautiful thfioi Runny- opinion that 
mede, yet to those who recollect the great on the aseoclSon 
event that passed there, there is no scene 
perhaps which so strongly seizes on the imagination." 
Here we are wonder-struck at the audacious obtuseness 
which would prove the power of imagination by its over- 
coming that very other power (of inherent beauty) whose 
existence the arguer denies. For the only logical con- 
clusion which can jDossibly be drawn from the above sen- 
tence is, that imagination is not the source of beauty, 
for although no scene seizes so strongly on the imagina- 
tion, yet there are scenes " more beautiful than Eunny- 
mede." And though instances of self-contradiction as 
laconic and complete as this are to be found in few 
writers except Alison, yet if the arguments on the sub- 
ject be fairly sifted from the mass of confused language 
with which they are always encumbered and placed in 
logical form, they will be found invariably to involve 
one of these two syllogisms, either, association gives 
pleasure, and beauty gives pleasure, therefore association 
is beauty. Or, the power of association is stronger than 
the power of beauty, therefore the power of association 
is the power of beauty. 

Nevertheless it is necessary for us to observ^e the real 
value and authority of association in the moral system, 
and how ideas of actual beauty may be 
aflfected by it, otherwise we shall be liable le. ' i«t. rational! 
to embarrassment throughout the whole dency a« a°cauee 

• , -1 J • J of beauty. 

of the succeeding argument. 

Association is of two kinds. Rational and accidental. 

By rational association I understand the interest which 

any object may bear historically as having been in some 

way connected with the affairs or affections of men ; an 

17 
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interest shared in the minds of all who are aware of such 
connection : which to call beauty is mere and gross con- 
fusion of terms, it is no theory to be confuted, but a 
misuse of language to be set aside, a misuse involving 
the positions that in uninhabited countries the vegeta- 
tion has no grace, the rock no dignity, the cloud no 
color, and that the snowy summits of the Alps receive 
no loveliness from the sunset light, because they have 
not been polluted by the wrath, ravage, said misery of 
men. 

By accidental association, I understand the accidental 
connection of ideas and memories with material things, 
§ 9. Association <^^^'iii& to which thosc material things are 
c^tent°^\*to influ^- I'^s ^rdcd as agreeable or otherwise, accord- 
®°*^^- ing to the nature of the feelings or recol- 

lections they summon ; the association being commonly 
involuntary and oftentimes so vague as that no distinct 
image is suggested by the object, but we feel a painful- 
ness in it or pleasure from it, without knowing where- 
fore. Of this operation of the mind (which is that of 
which I spoke as causing inextricable embarrassments 
on the subject of beauty) the experience is constant, so 
that its more energetic manifestations require no illus- 
tration. But I do not think that the minor degrees and 
shades of this great influence have been sufficiently ap- 
preciated. Not only all vivid emotions and all circum- 
stances of exciting interest leave their light and shadow 
on the senseless things and instruments among which or 
through whose agency they have been felt or learned, 
but I believe that the eye cannot rest on a material form, 
in a moment of depression or exultation, without com- 
municating to that form a spirit and a life, a life which 
will make it afterwards in some degree loved or feared, a 
charm or a painfulness for which we shall be unable to 
account even to ourselves, which will not indeed be per- 
ceptible, except by its delicate influence on our judg- 
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ment in cases of complicated beauty. Let the eye but 
rest on a rough piece of branch of curious form during a 
conversation with a friend, rest, however, unconsciously, 
and though the conversation be forgotten, though every 
circumstance connected with it be as utterly lost to the 
memory as though it had not been, yet the eye will, 
through the whole life after, take a certain pleasure in 
such boughs which it had not before, a pleasure so slight, 
a trace of feeling so delicate as to leave us utterly un- 
conscious of its peculiar power, but undestroyable by 
any reasoning, a part, thenceforward, of our constitution, 
destroyable only by the same arbitrary process of associ- 
ation by which it was created. Beason has no eflfect 
upon it whatsoever. And there is probably no one 
opinion which is formed by any of us, in matters of 
taste, which is not in some degree influenced by un- 
conscious association of this kind. In many who have 
no definite rules of judgment, preference is decided by 
little else, and thus, unfortunately, its operations are 
mistaken for, or rather substituted for, those of inherent 
beauty, and its real position and value in the moral 
system is in a great measure overlooked. 

For I believe that mere pleasure and pain have less 
associative power than duty performed or omitted, and 
that the great use of the associative f acul- ^ ^^ ,j^^ dignity 
ty is not to add beauty to material things, ^ ^^ funcUon. 
but to add force to the conscience. But for this exter- 
nal and all-powerful witness, the voice of the inward 
guide might be lost in each particular instance, almost 
as soon as disobeyed ; the echo of it in after time, where- 
by, though perhaps feeble as warning, it becomes pow- 
erful as pimishment, might be silenced, and the strength 
of the protection pass away in the lightness of the lash. 
Therefore it has received the power of enlisting external 
and unmeaning things in its aid, and transmitting to all 
that is indifferent, its own authority to reprove or re- 
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ward, so that, as we travel the way of life, we have the 
choice, according to our working, of turning all the 
voices of nature into one song of rejoicing, and all her 
lifeless creatures into a glad company, whereof the 
meanest shall be beautiful in our eyes, by its kind mes- 
sage, or of withering and quenching her sympathy into 
a fearful, withdrawn, silence of condemnation, or into a 
crying out of her stones, and a shaking of her dust 
against us. Nor is it any marvel that the theoretic 
faculty should be overpowered by this momentous oper- 
ation, and the indifferent appeals and inherent glories of 
external things in the end overlooked, when the perfec- 
tion of God's works is felt only as the sweetness of his 
promises, and their admirableness only as the threaten- 
ings of his power. 

But it is evident that the full exercise of this noble 
function of the associative faculty is inconsistent with 
( 11. How it is absolute and incontrovertible conclusions 
{m^i^JoM ^of on subjects of theoretic preference. For 
^^^^^* it is quite impossible for any individual to 

distinguish in himself the unconscious underworking of 
indefinite association, peculiar to him individually, from 
those great laws of choice imder which he is compre- 
hended with all his race. And it is well for us that it is 
so, the harmony of God's good work is not in us inter- 
rupted by this mingling of universal and peculiar prin- 
ciples; for by these such difference is secured in the 
feelings as shall make fellowship itself more delightful, 
by its inter-communicate character, and such variety of 
feeling also in each of us separately as shall make us 
capable of enjoying scenes of different kinds and orders, 
instead of morbidly seeking for some perfect epitome of 
the beautiful in one ; and also that deadening by custom 
of theoretic impressions to which I have above alluded, 
is counterbalanced by the pleasantness of acquired asso- 
ciation ; and the loss of the intense feeling of the youth, 
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which " had no need of a remoter charm, by thought 
supplied, or any interest, unborrowed from the eye," is 
replaced by the gladness of conscience, and the vigor of 
the reflecting and imaginative faculties, as they take 
their wide and aged grasp of the great relations between 
the earth and its dead people. 

In proportion therefore to the value, constancy, and 
efliciency of this influence, we must be modest and cau- 
tious in the pronouncing of positive opin- j ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
ions on the subject of beauty. For every ^^otion it j«ndgj 
one of us has peculiar sources of enjoy- ^^^^^^'^ ^^ 
ment necessarily opened to him in certain 
scenes and things, sources which are sealed to others, 
and we must be wary on the one hand, of confounding 
these in oru'selves with ultimate conclusions of taste, 
and so forcing them upon all as authoritative, and on the 
other of supposing that the enjoyments of others which 
we cannot share are shallow or unwarrantable, because 
incommunicable. I fear, for instance, that in the former 
portion of this work I may have attributed too much 
community and authority to certain afiections of my own 
for scenery inducing emotions of wild, impetuous, and 
enthusiastic characters, and too little to those which I 
perceive in others for things peaceful, humble, medita- 
tive, and solemn. So also between youth and age there 
will V)e found differences of seeking, which aie not wrong, 
nor of false choice in either, but of different tempera- 
ment, the youth sympathizing more with the gladness, 
fulness, and magnificence of things, and the giay hairs 
with their completion, sufficiency, and repose. And so, 
neither condemning the delights of others, nor altogether 
distrustful of our own, we must advance, as we live on, 
from what is brilliant to what is pure, and from what is 
promised to what is fulfilled, and from what is our 
strength to what is our crown, only observing in all things 
how that which is indeed wrong, and to be cut up from 
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the root, is dislike, and not a£fection. For by the very 
nature of these beautiful qualities, which I have defined 
to be the signature of God upon his works, it is evident 
that in whatever we altogether dislike, we see not all; 
that the keenness of our vision is to be tested by the 
expausiveness of our love, and that as far as the influ- 
ence of association has voice in the question, though it is 
indeed possible that the inevitable painfulness of an ob- 
ject, for which we can render no sufficient reason, may be 
owing to its recalling of a sorrow, it is more probably 
dependent on its accusation of a crime. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OF TYPICAL BEAXJTY: — FIRST, OF INFINITY, OR THE TYPE OF 

DIVINE INCOMPREHENSIBILITY. 

The subject being now in some measure cleared of 
embarrassment, let us briefly distinguish those quali- 
ties or types on whose combination is dependent the 
power of mere material loveliness. I pre- g^ imposdbiuty 
tend neither to enumerate nor perceive S«atin|^the*^uiJ 
them all, for it may be generally observed J«^ 
that whatever good there may be, desirable by man, more 
especially good belonging to his moral nature, there will 
be a corresponding agreeableness in whatever external 
object reminds him of such good, whether it remind him 
by arbitrary association or by typical resemblance, and 
that the infinite ways, whether by reason or experience 
discoverable, by which matter in some sort may remind 
us of moral perfections, are hardly within any reasonable 
limits to be explained, if even by any single mind they 
might all be traced. Yet certain palpable and powerful 
modes there are, by observing which, we may come at such 
general conclusions on the subject as may be practically 
useful, and more than these I shall not attempt to obtain. 

And firat, I would ask of the reader to enter upon the 
subject with me, as far as may be, as a little child, ridding 
himself of all conventional and authorita- % %. with what 
tive thoughts, and especially of such asso- Sg^ to^^^bJf ^^^ 
ciations as arise from his respect for Pagan p"^*»®^ 
art, or which are in any way traceable to classical readings. 
I recollect that Mr. Alison traces his first perceptions of 
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beauty in external nature to this most corrupt source, 
thus betraying" so total and singular a want of natural sen- 
sibility as may well excuse the deficiencies of his follow- 
ing arguments. For there was never yet the child of any 
promise (so far as the theoretic faculties are concerned) 
but awaked to the sense of beauty with the first gleam 
of reason ; and I suppose there are few, among those who 
love nature otherwise than by profession and at second- 
hand, who look not back to their yoimgest and least- 
learned days as those of the most intense, superstitious, 
insatiable, and beatific perception of her splendors. 
And the bitter decline of this glorious feeling, though 
many note it not, partly owing to the cares and weight 
of manhood, which leave them not the time nor the lib- 
erty to look for their lost treasure, and partly to the hu- 
man and divine affections which are appointed to take its 
place, yet has formed the subject not indeed of lamenta- 
tion, but of lioly thankfulness for the witness it bears to 
the immortal origin and end of our nature, to one whose 
authority is almost without appeal in all questions re- 
lating to tlie influence of external things upon the pure 
human soul. 

*' Heaven lies about us in our infancy, — 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy. 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy. 

The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is nature's priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 
At length the Man perceives it die away 
And fade into the light of common day." 

And if it were possible for us to recollect all the unac- 
countable and happy instincts of the careless time, and 
to reason upon them with the maturer judgment, we 
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might arrive at more rapid and right results than either 
the philosophy or the sophisticated practice of art have 
yet attained. But we lose the perceptions before we are 
capable of methodizing or comparing them. 

One, however, of these child instincts, I believe that 
few forget; the emotion, namely, caused by all open 
ground, or lines of any spacious kind The ww 

against the sky, behind which there might inBtinct respecting 
be conceived the sea. It is an emotion 
more pure than that caused by the sea itself, for I recol- 
lect tlistinctly ninning down behind the banks of a high 
beach to get their land line cutting against the sky, and 
receiving a more strange delight from this than from the 
sight of the ocean : I am not sure that this feeling is 
common to all children, (or would be common if they 
Avere all in circumstances admitting it), but I have ascer- 
tained it to be frequent among those who possess the 
most vivid sensibilities for nature ; and I am certain that 
the modification of it, which belongs to our after years, 
is common to all, the love, namely, of a light distance 
appearing over a comparatively dark horizon. This I 
have tested too frequently to be mistaken, by oflfering to 
indifferent spectators forms of equal abstract beauty in 
half tint, relieved, the one against dark sky, the other 
against a bright distance. The preference is invariably 
given to the latter, and it is very certain that this pref- 
erence arises not from any supposition of there being 
greater truth in this than the other, for the same pref- 
erence is unhesitatingly accorded to the same effect in 
nature herself. Whatever beauty there §4. continnedin 
may result from effects of light on fore- ^^^ ^^ 
ground objects, from the dew of the grass, the flash of the 
cascade, the glitter of the birch trunk, or the fair day- 
light hues of darker things, (and joy fulness there is in all 
of them), there is yet a light which the eye invariably 
seeks with a deeper feeling of the beautiful, the light of 
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the declining or breaking day, and the flakes of scarlet 
cloud burning like watch-fires in the green sky of the 
horizon ; a deeper, feeling, I say, not perhaps more acute, 
but having more of spiritual hope. and longing, less of 
animal and present life, more manifest, invariably, in 
those of more serious and determined mind, (I use the 
word serious, not as being opposed to cheerful, but to 
trivial and volatile ;) but, I think, marked and unfailing 
even in those of the least thoughtful dispositions. I am 
willing to let it rest on the determination of every reader, 
whether the pleasure which he has received from these 
eflfects of calm and luminous distance be not the most 
singular and memorable of which he has been conscious, 
whether all that is dazzling in color, perfect in form, 
gladdening in expression, be not of evanescent and shal- 
low appealing, when compared with the still small voice 
of the level twilight behind purple hills, or the scarlet 
arch of dawn over the dark, troublous-edged sea. 

Let us try to discover that which eflfects of this kind 
possess or suggest, peculiar to themselves, and which 

other eflfects of light and color possess not. 

§ 6. Whereto this i r. j.u- • i.i £ 

Instinct is trace- There must be something m them of a 

peculiar character, and that, whatever it 
be, must be one of the primal and most earnest motives 
of beauty to human sensation. 

Do thev show finer characters of form than can be de- 
veloped by the broader daylight ? Not so ; for their 
power is almost independent of the forms they assume 
or display ; it matters little whether the bright clouds 
be simple or manifold, whether the mountain line be 
subdued or majestic, the fairer forms of earthly things 
are by them subdued and disguised, the round and mus- 
cular growth of the forest trunks is sunk into skeleton 
lines of quiet shade, the purple clefts of the hill-side are 
labyrinthed in the darkness, the orbed spring and whirl- 
ing wave of the torrent have given place to a white, 
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ghastly, interrupted gleaming. Have they more perfec- 
tion or fulness of color ? Not so ; for their eflfect is often- 
times deeper when their hues are dim, than when they are 
blazoned with crimson and pale gold ; and assuredly, in 
the blue of the rainy sky, in the many tints of morning 
flowers, in the sunlight on summer foliage and field, there 
are more sources of mere sensual color-pleasure than in 
the single streak of wan and dying light. It is not then 
by nobler form, it is not by positiveness of hue, it is not 
by intensity of light, (for the sun itself at noon-day is ef- 
fectless upon the feelings,) that this strange distant space 
possesses its attractive power. But there is one thing 
that it has, or suggests, which no other object of sight 
suggests in equal degree, and that is, — Infinity. It is of 
all visible things the least material, the least finite, the 
farthest withdrawn from the earth prison-house, the most 
ty|3ical of the nature of God, the most suggestive of the 
glory of His dwelling-place. For the sky of night, though 
we may know it boundless, is dark, it is a studded vault, 
a roof that seems to shut us in and down, but the bright 
distance has no limit, we feel its infinity, as we rejoice in 
its purity of light. 

Now not only is this expression of infinity in distance 
most precious wherever we find it, however solitary it 
may be, and however unassisted by other , g infinity how 
forms and kinds of beauty, but it is of that °ece»»aJ7 inart. 
value that no such other forms will altogether recom- 
pense us for its loss ; and much as I dread the enuncia- 
tion of anything that may seem like a conventional rule, 
I have no hesitation in asserting, that no work of any 
art, in which this expression of infinity is possible, can 
be perfect, or supremely elevated without it, and that, 
in proportion to its presence, it will exalt and render 
impressive even the most tame and trivial themes. And 
I think if there be any one grand division, by which it is 
at all possible to set the productions of painting, so far 
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as their mere plan or system is concerned, on onr right 
and left hands, it is this of light and dark background, 
of heaven light or of object light. For I know not any 
truly great painter of any time, who manifests not the 
most intense pleasure in the luminous space of his back- 
grounds, or who ever sacrifices this pleasure where the 
nature of his subject admits of its attainment, as on the 
other hand I know not that the habitual use of dark 
backgrounds can be shown as having ever been co-existent 
with pure or high feeling, and, except in the case of 
Rembrandt, (and then under peculiar circumstances only,) 
with any high power of intellect. It is however neces- 
sary carefully to observe the following modifications of 
this broad principle. 

The absolute necessity, for such indeed I consider it, is 
of no more than such a mere luminous distant point as 

§ T. conditioDB of D^ay givc to the feelings a species of escape 
its necessity. ^^^^ ^^^ ^j^^ gj^i^.^ ^^jects about them. 

There is a spectral etching of Rembrandt, a presentation 
of Christ in the temple, where the figure of a robed 
priest stands glaring by its gems out of the gloom, 
holding a crosier. Behind it there is a subdued window 
light seen in the opening between two columns, without 
which the irapressiveness of the whole subject would, I 
think, be incalculably brought down. I cannot tell 
whether I am at present allowing too much weight to my 
own fancies and predilections, but without so much es- 
cape into the outer air and open heaven as this, I can 
take permanent pleasure in no picture. 

And I think I am supported in this feeling by the 
unanimous practice, if not the confessed opinion, of 
8 8. And connect- all artists. The painter of portrait is 
ed analogies. unhappy without his conventional white 

stroke under the sleeve, or beside the arm-chair; the 
painter of interiors feels like a caged bird, unless he can 
throw a window open, or set the door ajar; the land- 
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scapist dares not lose himself in the forest without a 
gleam of light under its farthest branches, nor ventures 
out in rain, unless he may somewhere pierce to a better 
promise in the distance, or cling to some closing gap of 
variable blue above ; — escape, hope, infinity, by whatever 
conventionalism sought, the desire is the same in all, the 
mstinct constant, it is no mere point of light that is 
wanted in the etching of Eembrandt above instanced, a 
gleam of armor or fold of temple curtain would have been 
utterly valueless, neither is it liberty^ for though we cut 
down hedges and level hills, and give what waste and 
plain we choose, on the right hand and the left, it is all 
comfortless and imdesired, so long as w^e cleave not a 
way of escape forward ; and however narrow and thorny 
and difficult the nearer path, it matters not, so only that 
the clouds open for us at its close. Neither will any 
amount of beauty in nearer form, make us content to stay 
with it, so long as we are shut down to that alone, nor is 
any form so cold or so hurtful but that we may look upon 
it with kindness, so only that it rise against the infinite 
hope of light beyond. The reader can follow out the 
analogies of this unassisted. 

But although this narrow portal of escape be all that is 
absolutely necessary, I think that tlie dignity of the paint- 
ing increases with the extent and amoimt 

r.y . ^T'Ai xi_ T 1 8 ». Howthedlg- 

Of the expression. \Vith the earlier and nity of treatment 

. , J. . . p xj. 1 i.1 .. . iB proportioned 

mightier painters of Italy, the practice is to the expression 
commonly to leave their distance of pure ^* 

and open sky, of such simplicity, that it in nowise 
shall interfere with or draw the attention from the in- 
terest of the figures, and of such purity, that espe- 
cially towards the horizon, it shall be in the highest 
degree expressive of the infinite space of heaven. I do 
not mean to say that they did this with any occult or 
metaphysical motives. They did it, I think, with the 
child-like, unpretending simplicity of all earnest men; 
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they did what they loved and felt; they sought what 
the heart naturally seeks, and gave what it most grate- 
fully receives ; and I look to them as in all points of 
principle (not, observe, of knowledge or empirical at- 
tainment) as the most irrefragable authorities, precisely 
on account of the child-like innocence, which never 
deemed itself authoritative, but acted upon desire, and 
not upon dicta, and sought for sympathy, not for admi- 
ration. 

And so we find the same simple and sweet treatment, 
the open sky, the tender, unpretending, horizontal white 

clouds, the far winding and abundant land- 
among the South- scape, in Giotto, Taddeo, Gaddi, Laurati, 

Angelico, Benozzo, Ghirlandajo, Francia, 
Perugino, and the yoimg Kaffaelle, the first symptom of 
conventionality appearing in Perugino, who, though 
with intense feeling of light and color he carried the 
glory of his luminous distance far beyond all his prede- 
cessors, began at the same time to use a somewhat mor- 
bid relief of his figures against the upper sky. Thus in 
the Assumption of the Florentine Academy, in that of 
TAnnunziata; and of the GuUery of Bologna, in all 
which pictures the lower portions are incomparably the 
finest, owing to the light distance behind the heads. 
Bafiaelle, in his fall, betrayed the faith he had received 
from his father and his master, and substituted for the 
radiant sky of the Madonna del Cardellino, the chamber- 
wall of the Madonna della Sediola — ^and the brown wain- 
scot of the Baldacchino. Yet it is curious to observe how 
much of the dignity even of his later pictures, depends 
on such portions as the green light of the lake, and sky 
behind the rocks, in the St. John of the tribune, and how 
the repainted distortion of the Madonna delP Impannata, 
is redeemed into something like elevated character, 
merely by the light of the linen window from which it 
takes its name. 
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That which by the Florentines was done in pure sim- 
plicity of heart, was done by the Venetians with intense 
loA'e of the color and splendor of the sky s u. Among the 
itself, even to the frequent sacrificing of venetiaoB. 
their subject to the passion of its distance. In Carpaccio, 
John Bellini, Giorgione, Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret, 
the preciousness of the luminous sky, so far as it might 
be at all consistent with their subject, is nearly constant; 
abandoned altogether in portraiture only, seldom even 
there, and never with advantage. Titian and Veronese, 
who had less exalted feeling than the others, affording a 
few instances of exception, the latter overpowering his 
silvery distances with foreground splendor, the other 
sometimes sacrificing them to a luscious fulness of color, 
as in the Flagellation in the Louvre, by a comparison of 
which with the unequalled majesty of the Entombment 
opposite, the whole power and applicability of the gen- 
eral principle may at once be tested. 

But of the value of this mode of treatment there is a 
farther and more convincing proof than its adoption 
either by the innocence of the Florentine 
or the ardor of the Venetian, namely, that painteii of umd- 
when retained or imitated from them by 
the landscape painters of the seventeenth century, when 
appearing in isolation from all other good, among the 
weaknesses and paltrinesses of Claude, the mannerisms 
of Gaspar, and the caricatures and brutalities of Salvator, 
it yet redeems and upholds all three, conquers all foul- 
ness by its purity, vindicates all folly by its dignity, and 
puts an uncomprehended power of permanent address to 
the human heart, upon the lips of the senseless and the 
profane.* 

♦ In one of the smaller rooms of the Pitti palace, over the door, is a 
temptation of St Anthony, by Salvator, wherein such power as the 
artist possessed is fully manifested, with little, comparatively, that is 
offensive. It is a vigorous and ghastly thought, in that kind of horror 
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Now, although I doubt not that the general value of this 
treatment will be acknowledged by all lovers of art, it is 
6 13. other modes ^^^ Certain that the point to prove which I 
S '^i*''iD^5°T; ^^^^ brought it forward, will be as readily 
'®^*- conceded, namely, the inherent power of all 

representations of infinity over the human heart ; for 
there are, indeed, countless associations of a pure and re- 
ligious kind, which combine with each other to enhance 
the impression, when presented in this particular form, 
whose power I neither deny nor am careful to distin- 
guish, seeing that they all tend to the same Divine point, 
and have reference to heavenly hopes ; delights they are 
in seeing the narrow, black, miserable earth fairly com- 
pared with the bright firmament, reachings forward unto 
the things that are before, and joyfulness in the appar- 
ent though unreachable nearness and promise of them. 
But there are other modes in which infinity may be rep- 
resented, which are confused by no associations of the 
kind, and which would, as being in mere matter, appear 
trivial and mean, but for their incalculable influence on 
the forms of all that we feel to be beautiful. Tlie first of 
these is the curvature of lines and surfaces, wherein it at 

which is dependent on scenic effect, perhaps unrivaUed, and I shall 
have occasion to refer to it again in speaking of the powers of imagina- 
tion. I allude to it here, because the sky of the distance affords a re- 
markable instance of the power of light at present under discussion. 
It is formed of flakes of black cloud, with rents and openings of intense 
and lurid green, and at least half of the impressiveness of the picture 
depends on these openings. Close them, make the sky 6ne mass of 
gloom, and the spectre will be awful no longer. It owes to the light 
of the distance both its size and its spirituality. The time would fail 
me if I were to name the tenth part of the pictures which occur to me, 
whose vulgarity is redeemed by this circumstance alone, and yet let not 
the artist trust to such morbid and conventional use of it as may be 
seen in the common blue and yellow effectism of the present day. Of 
the value of moderation and simplicity in the use of this, as of all other 
sources of pleasurable emotion, I shall presently have occasion to speak 
farther. 
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first appears futile to insist upon any resemblance or 
suggestion of infinity, since there is certainly in our or- 
dinary contemplation of it, no sensation of g ^4 rpj^^ beanty 
the kind. But I have repeated again and °' curvature. 
again that the ideas of beauty are instinctive, and that 
it is only upon consideration, and even then in doubtful 
and disputable way, that they appear in their typical 
character ; neither do I intend at all to insist upon the 
particular meaning which they appear to myself to bear, 
but merely on their actual and demonstrable agreeable- 
ness, so that, in the present case, while I assert posi- 
tively, and have no fear of being able to prove, that a 
curve of any kind is more beautiful than a riglit line, I 
leave it to the reader to accept or not, as lie pleases, that 
reason of its agreeableness, which is the only one that I 
can at all trace, namely, that every curv'e divides itself 
infinitely by its changes of direction. 

That all forms of acknowledged beauty are composed 
exclusively of curv es will, I believe, be at once allowed ; 
but that which there will be need more 
especially to prove, is the subtility and etant" in external 
constancy of curvature in all natural forms 
whatsoever. I believe that, except in crystals, in certain 
mountain forms admitted for the sake of sublimity or con- 
trast, (as in the slope of debris,) in rays of light, in the 
levels of calm water and alluvial land, and in some few 
organic developments, there are no lines nor surfaces of 
nature without curvature, though as we before saw in 
clouds, more especially in their under lines towards the 
horizon, and in vjust and extended plains, right lines are 
often suggested which are not actual. Without these 
we could not bo sensible of the value of the contrasting 
curves, and while, therefore, for the most part, the eye is 
fed in natural forms with a grace of curvature which no 
hand nor instrument can follow, other means are provid- 
ed to give beauty to those surfaces which are admitted 
18 
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for contrast, as in water by its reflection of the grada- 
tions which it possesses not itself. In freshly-broken 
ground, which nature has not yet had time to model, in 
quarries and pits which are none of her cutting, in those 
convulsions and evidences of convulsion, of whose influ- 
ence on ideal landscape I shall presently have occasion 
to speak, and generally in all ruin and disease, and in- 
terference of one order of being with another, (as in the 
cattle line of park trees,) the curves vanish, and violent- 
ly opposed or broken and unmeaning lines take their 
place. 

What curvature is to lines, gradation is to shades and 
colors. It is there infinity, sjpd divides them into an 
8 16. The beauty i^fi^^ite number of degrees. Absolutely, 
of gradation. without gradation no natural surface can 

possibly be, except under circumstances of so rare con- 
junction as to amount to a lusus naturae ; for we have seen 
that few surfaces are without curvature, and every curved 
surface must be gradated by the nature of light, which 
is most intense when it impinges at the highest angle, 
and for the gradation of the few plane surfaces that 
exist, means are provided in local color, aerial perspec- 
tive, reflected lights, etc., from which it is but barely 
conceivable that they should ever escape. Hence for 
instances of the complete absence of gradation we must 
look to man's work, or to his disease and decrepitude. 
Compare the gradated colors of the rainbow with the 
stripes of a target, and the gradual concentration of the 
youthful blood in the cheek with an abrupt patch of 
rouge, or with the sharply drawn veining of old age. 

Gradation is so inseparable a quality of all natural 
shade and color that the eye refuses in art to understand 
8 IT. How fbnnd anything as either, which appears without 
in Nature. jt^ while ou the other hand nearly all the 

gradations of nature are so subtile and between degrees 
of tint so slightly separated, that no human hand can in 
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that is purer than the rest, and that generally of all shade, 
however deep, there is some part deeper than the rest, 
though this last fact is frequently sacrificed in art, owing 
to the narrowness of its means. But on the right grada- 
tion or focussing of light and color depends in great 
measure, the value of both. Of this, I have spoken suffi- 
ciently in pointing out the singular constancy of it in 
the works of Turner. Part 11. Sect. 11. Chap. IE. § 17. 
And it is generally to be observed that even raw and 
valueless color, if rightly and subfcilely gradated will in 
some measure stand for light, and that the most trans- 
parent and perfect hue will be in some measure unsatis- 
factory, if entirely unvaried. I believe the early skies 
of Kaffaelle owe their luminousness more to their un- 
traceable and subtile gradation than to inherent quality 
of hue. 

Such are the expressions of infinity which we find in 

creation, of which the importance is to be estimated, 

, - ,^ . rather by their frequency than their dis- 

$1». Infinity not ... xxi j^i ti 

rightly impUed by tinctncss. Lict, howevcr, the reader bear 

constantly in mind that I insist not on his 
accepting any interpretation of mine, but only on his 
dwelling so long on those objects, which he perceives to 
be beautiful, as to determine whether the qualities to 
which I trace their beauty, be necessarily there or no. 
Farther expressions of infinity there are in the mystery 
of nature, and in some measure in her vastness, but these 
are dependent on our own imperfections, and therefore, 
though they produce sublimity, they are unconnected 
with beauty. For that which we foolishly call vastness 
is, rightly considered, not more wonderful, not more im- 
pressive, than that which we insolently call littleness, 
and the infinity of God is not mysterious, it is only un- 
fathomable, not concealed, but incomprehensible : it is 
a clear infinity, the dai'kness of the pure unsearchable 
sea. 



CHAPTER YL 

OF UNITY, OB THE TYPE OF THE DIVINE COMPBEHENSITENESS. 

" All thingrs," says Hooker, " ((rod only excepted,) be- 
sides the nature which they have in themselves, receive 
externally some perfection from other „ ^ 

XI . .. Tx i i_ f $ 1- ^« general 

thmgB. Hence the appearance of sepa- *^^g??^ ^ *"" 
ration or isolation in anything, and of self- 
dependence, is an appearance of imperfection : and all 
appearances of connection and brotherhood are pleasant 
and right, both as significative of perfection in the 
things united, and as typical of that Unity which we 
attribute to God, and of which our true conception is 
rightly explained and limited by Dr. Brown in his XCII. 
lecture ; that Unity which consists not in his own single- 
ness or separation, but in the necessity of his inherence 
in all things that be, without which no creature of 
any kind could hold existence for a moment. Which 
necessity of Divine essence I think it better to speak of 
as comprehensiveness, than as unity, because imity is 
often understood in the sense of oneness or singleness, 
instead of universality, whereas the only Unity which by 
any means can become grateful or an object of hope to 
men, and whose types therefore in material things can be 
beautiful, is that on which turned the last words and 
prayer of Christ before his crossing of the Kidron brook 
" Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. Tliat they all 
may be one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee." 
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And so there is not any matter, nor any spirit, nor any 

creature, but it is capable of an unity of some kind with 

^ , ^ other creatures, and in that unity is its per- 

i 9. The fflory of , , *i ir 

an thingB Ib their fection and theirs, and a pleasure also for 

the beholding of all other creatures that 
can behold. So the unity of spirits is partly in their 
sympathy, and partly in their giving and taking, and 
always in their love; and these are their delight and 
their strength, for their strength is in their co-working 
and army. fellowship, and their delight is in the giving 
and receiving of alternate and perpetual currents of 
good, their inseparable dependency on each other's 
being, and their essential and perfect depending on their 
Creator's : and so the unity of earthly creatures is their 
power and their peace, not like the dead and cold peace 
of undisturbed stones and solitary mountains, but the 
living peace of trust, and the living power of support, 
of hands that hold each other and are still : and so the 
unity of matter is, in its noblest form, the organization 
of it which builds it up into temples for the spirit, and 
in its lower form, the sweet and strange affinity, which 
gives to it the glory of its orderly elements, and the fair 
variety of change and assimilation that turns the dust 
into the crystal, and separates the waters that be above 
the firmanent from the waters that be beneath, and in 
its lowest form ; it is the working and walking and cling- 
ing together that gives their power to the winds, and 
its syllables and soundings to the air, and their weight 
to the waves, and their burning to the sunbeams, and 
their stability to the mountains, and to every creature 
whatsoever operation is for its glory and for others' 
good. 

Now of that which is thus necessary to the perfection 
of all things, all appearance, sign, type, or suggestion 
must be beautiful, in whatever matter it may appear. 
And so to the perfection of beauty in lines, or colors, or 
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and this is the great unity of which other unities are but 
parts and means, it is in matter the harmony of sounds 
and consistency of bodies, and among spiritual creatures, 
their love and happiness and very life in Grod, 

Now of the nature of this last kind of unity, the most 
important whether in moral or in those material things 

with which we are at present concerned, 
berehip. How se- there is this uecessarv to be observed, that 

it cannot exist between things similar to 
each other. Two or more equal and like things cannot 
be members one of another, nor can they form one, or a 
whole thing. Two they must remain, both in nature and 
in our conception, so long as they remain alike, unless 
they are united by a third different from both. Thus 
the arms, which are like each other, remain two arms in 
our concei^tion. They could not be united by a third 
arm, they must be united by something which is not an 
arm, and which, imperfect without them as they without 
it, shall form one perfect body ; nor is unity even thus 
accomplished, without a difference and opposition of di- 
rection in the setting on of the like members. There- 
fore among all things which are to have unity of mem- 
bership one with another, there must be difference or 
variety ; and though it is possible that many like things 
may be made members of one body, yet it is remarkable 
that this structure appears characteristic of the lower 
creatures, rather than the higher, as the many legs of the 
caterpillar, and the many arms and suckers of the radi- 
ata, and that, as we rise in order of being, the number 
of similar members becomes less, and their structure 
commonly seems based on the principle of the unity 
of two things by a third, as Plato has it in the Timaeus, 

§n. 

Hence, out of the necessity of unity, arises that of va- 
riety, a necessity often more vividly, though never so 
deeply felt, because lying at the surfaces of things, and 
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assisted by an influential principle of our nature, the 
love of change, and the power of contrast. But it is a 
mistake which has led to many unfortu- j^ variety wh 
nate results, in matters respecting art, to w<i»iired. 
insist on any inherent agreeableness of variety, without 
reference to a farther end. For it is not even true that 
variety as such, and in its highest degi-ee, is beautiful. 
A patched garment of many colors is by no means so 
agreeable as one of a single and continuous hue ; the 
splendid colors of many birds are eminently painful 
from their violent separation and inordinate variety, 
while the pure and colorless swan is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the most beautiful of all feathered creat- 
ures.* A forest of all manner of trees is poor, if not 
disagreeable in effect,t a mass of one species of tree is 
sublime. It is therefore only harmonious and chordal 
varietj', that variety which is necessary to secure and 
extend unity, (for the greater the number of objects, 
which by their differences become members of one an- 
other, the more extended and sublime is their unity,) 
which is rightly agreeable, and so I name not variety as 
essential to beauty, because it is only so in a secondary 
and casual sense.| 

♦ Compare Chap. ix. § 5, note. 

f Spenser's various forest is tbe Forest of Error. 

X It must be matter of no small wonderment to practical men to 
ol)serve how grossly the nature and connection of unity and variety 
have been misunderstood and misstated, by those writers upon taste, 
who have been guided by no experience of art ; most singularly per- 
haps by Mr. Alison, who, confounding unity with uniformity, and 
leading his readers through thirty pages of discussion respecting uni- 
formity and variety, the intelligibility of which is not by any means 
increased by his supposing uniformity to be capable of existence in 
single things ; at last substitutes for these two terms, sufficiently con- 
tradictory already, those of similarity and dissimilarity, the recon- 
ciliation of which opposites in one thing we must, I believe, leave Mr. 
Alison to accomplish. 
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Of the love of change as a principle of human nature, 
and the pleasantness of vaiiety resulting from it, some- 

chan d ^^^^^ ^^ already been said, (Ch. IV. § 4,) 
its influence on only as there I was opposing the idea that 

our being familiar with objects was the 
cause of our delight in them, so here, I have to oppose 
the contrary position, that their strangeness is the cause 
of it. For neither familiarity nor strangeness have 
more operation on, or connection with, impressions of 
one sense than of another, and they have less power over 
the impressions of sense generally, than over the intel- 
lect in its joyful accepting of fresh knowledge, and dull 
contemplation of that it has long possessed. Only in 
their operation on the senses they act contrarily at dif- 
ferent times, as for instance the newness of a dress or of 
some kind of unaccustomed food may make it for a time 
delightful, but as the novelty passes away, so also may 
the delight, yielding to disgust or indiflference, which in 
their turn, as custom begins to operate, may pass into 
affection and craving, and that which was first a luxury, 
and then a matter of indifference, becomes a necessity : * 
whereas in subjects of the intellect, the chief delight 
they convey is dependent upon their being newly and 
vividly comprehended, and as they become subjects of 
contemplation they lose their value, and become taste- 
less and unregarded, except as instruments for the 
reaching of others, only that though they sink down into 
the shadowy, effectless, heap of things indifferent, which 
we pack, and crush down, and stand upon, to reach things 
new, they spjirkle afresh at intervals as we stir them by 
throwing a new stone into the heap, and letting the 
newly admitted lights play upon them. And both in 
subjects of the intellect- and the senses it is to be re- 
membered, that the love of change is a weakness and 

* Kal rh raxnh irpdrrtly xoKKAkls ij9h • — rh ybp arvmidts fi9h ^y iced rh fit 
rafidWMty ^81; • 4is ^vBiy y^p yiyvtrax fitrafid^Aeiu. — Arist. Rhet. L IL 20. 
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imperfection of our nature, and implies in it the state of 
probation, and that it is to teach us that things about us 
here are not meant for our continual possession or satis- 
faction, that ever such passion of change was put in us 
as that " custom lies upon us with a weight, heavy as 
frost, and deep almost as life," and only such weak back 
and baby grasp given to our intellect as that " the best 
things we do are painful, and the exercise of them griev- 
ous, being continued without intermission, so as in those 
very actions whereby we are especially perfected in this 
life we are not able to persist." And so it - rm, i ^ 
will be found that they are the weakest- change. How 
minded and the hardest-hearted men that 
most love variety and change, for the weakest-minded 
are those who both wonder most at things new, and 
digest worst things old, in so far that everything they 
have lies rusty, and loses lustre for want of use ; neither 
do they make any stir among their possessions, nor look 
over them to see what may be made of them, nor keep 
any great store, nor are householders with storehouses 
of things new and old, but they catch at the new-fash- 
ioned garments, and let the moth and thief look after 
the rest; and the hardest-hearted men are those that 
least feel the endearing and binding power of custom, 
and hold on by no cords of affection to any shore, but 
drive with the waves that cast up mire and dirt. And 
certainly it is not to be held that the perception of 
beauty and desire of it, are greatest in the hardest heart 
and weakest brain ; but the love of variety is so, and 
therefore variety can be no cause of the beautiful, except, 
as I have said, when it is necessary for the perception of 
unity, neither is there any better test of that which is 
indeed beautiful than its surviving or annihilating the 
love of change ; and this is a test which the best judges 
of art have need frequently to use; and the wisest of 
them will use it always, for there is much in art that sur- 
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prises by its brilliancy, or attracts by its singularity, that 
can hardly but by course of time, though assuredly it 
will by course of time, be winnowed away from the right 
and real beauty whose retentive power is forever on the 
increase, a bread of the soul for which the hunger is con- 
tinual. 

Receiving, therefore, variety only as that which ac- 
complishes unity, or makes it perceived, its operation is 
i 8. The condnc- fouud to be Very precious, both in that 
towa^ unfty^of which I have called unity of subjection, 
subjection. ^^^ unity of sequcuce, as well as in unity 

of membership ; for although things in all respects the 
same may, indeed, be subjected to one influence, yet the 
power of the influence, and their obedience to it, is best 
seen by varied operation of it on their individual differ- 
ences, as in clouds and waves there is a glorious unity of 
rolling, wrought out by the wild and wonderful differ- 
ences of their absolute forms, which, if taken away, 
would leave in them only multitudinous and petty repe- 
tition, instead of the majestic oneness of shared passion. 
And so in the waves and clouds of human multitude 
when they are filled with one thought, as we find fre- 
quentlj'^ in the works of the early Italian men of earnest 
purpose, who despising, or happily ignorant of, the 
sophistications of theories, and the proprieties of com- 
position, indicated by perfect similarity of action and 
gesture on the one hand, and by the infinite and truthful 
variation of exi^ression on the other, the most sublime 
strength because the most absorbing unity, of multitudi- 
nous passion that ever human heart conceived. Hence, 
in the cloister of St. Mark's, the intense, fixed, statue- 
like silence of ineffable adoration upon the spirits in 
prison at the feet of Christ, side by side, the hands lifted, 
and the knees bowed, and the lips trembling together ; * 

* Fra Angelico's fresco, in a cell of the upper cloister. He treated 
the subject frequently. Another characteristic example occurs in the 
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uid in St, Domenico of Fiesole,* that wtirlwind rush 
of the Angels and the redeemed souls round about 
him at his resurrection, so that we hear the blast of 
the horizontal trumpets mixed with the dying clangor 
of their ingathered wings. The same great feeling oc- 
curs throughout the works of the serious men, though 
most intensely in Angolico, and it is well to compare 
with it the vileness and falseness of all that succeeded, 
when men had begun to bring to the cross foot their 
systems instead of their boitow. Take as the most 
marked and degraded instance, perhaps, to be anywhere 
found, Bronzino's treatment of the same subject (Christ 
visiting the spirits in prison.) in the picture now in the 
Tuscan room of the Uifizii, which, vile as it is in color, 
vacant in invention, void in light and shade, a heap of 
cumbrous nothingnesses, and sickening offenBiven esses, is 
of all its voids most void in this, that the acadcmj- mod- 
els therein hudtUed together at the bottom, show not so 
much unity or community of attention to the academy 
model with the flag in its hand above, as a street crowd 
would be to a fresh-staged charlatan. Some pohil to the 
God who has burst the gates of death, as if the rest were 
incapable of distinguishing him for themselves, and 
others turn their backs upon him, to show tlieir unagi- 
tated faces to the spectator. 

In unity of sequence, the effect of variety is best ex- 
emplified by the melodies of music, wherein by the dif- 
ferences of the notes, they are connected with each other 

Vita di Chrislo of tlie Academy, a series now unfortuDatcly destroyed 
by the picture clenDcra. Simon Hemmi in Santa Maria Novella 
(Chapclle des Espagnols) lina given another very Iwautiful instance- 
In Qiotto the principle is universal, though hia multitudes are some- 
what more drnmatically and powerfully varied in gesture than An- 
gelico'a. In Mino da Fiesole's altar-piece in the church of St. Am- 
brogjot at Florence, close by Cosimo Rosseili'a fresco, there ia ft 
beautiful example in marble, 
• The Predella of the picture behind the altar. 
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in certain pleasant relations. This connection taking 
place in quantities is proportion, respecting which cer- 

i 9. And towards *^^^ general principles must be noted, as 
unity of sequence, the subjcct is oue Open to many errors, 
and obscurely treated of by writers on art. 

Proportion is of two distinct kinds. Apparent : when 
it takes place between qualities for the sake of connec- 
1 10. The nature ^^^^ Only, without any ultimate object or 
S^appareSTpro^ casual necessity; and constructive: when 
voe^<»^ it has reference to some function to be 

discharged by the quantities, depending on their pro- 
portion. From the confusion of these two kinds of pro- 
portion have arisen the greater part of the erroneous 
conceptions of the influence of either. 

Apparent proportion, or the sensible relation of quan- 
tities, is one of the most important means of obtaining 
unity between things which otherwise must have re- 
mained distinct in similarity, and as it may consist with 
every other kind of unity, and persist when every other 
means of it fails, it may be considered as lying at the 
root of most of our impressions of the beautiful. There is 
no sense of rightness, or wrongness connected with it, no 
sense of utility, propriety, or expediency. These ideas 
enter only where the proportion of quantities has refer- 
ence to some function to be i^erformed by them. It can- 
not be asserted that it is right or that it is wrong that 
A should be to B, as B to C ; unless A, B, and C have 
some desirable operation dependent on that relation. 
But nevertheless it may be highly agreeable to the eye 
that A, B, and C, if visible things, should have visible 
connection of ratio, even though nothing be accomplished 
by such connection. On the other hand, constructive 
proportion, or the adaptation of quantities to functions, 
is agreeable not to the eye, but to the mind, which is 
cognizant of the function to be performed. Thus the 
pleasantness or rightness of the proportions of a column 
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mechanical considerations, which have no more to do 
with ideas of beauty, than the relation between the 

their means of power, whether muscles of motion or bones of support, 
must be increased in a more than proportionate degree, or they be- 
come utterly unwieldy, and incapable of motion ; — and there is a limit 
to this increase of strength. If the elephant had legs as long as a 
spider's, no combination of animal matter that could be hide-bound 
would have strength enough to move them : to support the megathe- 
rium, we must have a humerus a foot in diameter, though perhaps not 
more than two feet long, and that in a vertical position under him, 
while the gnat can hang on the window frame, and poise himself to 
sting, in the middle of crooked stilts like threads ; stretched out to ten 
times the breadth of his body on each side. Increase the size of the 
megatherium a little more, and no phosphate of lime will bear him ; 
he would crush his own legs to powder. (Compare Sir Charles Bell, 
** Bridgewater Treatise on the Hand," p. 21)6, and the note.) Hence 
there is not only a limit to the size of animals, ia the conditions of mat- 
ter, but to their activity also, the largest being always least capable of 
exertion ; and this would be the case to a far greater extent, but that 
nature beneficently alters her proportions as she increases her scale ; 
giving, as we have seen, long legs and enormous wings to the smaller 
tribes, and short aiid thick proportion to the larger. So in vegetables 
— compare the stalk of an ear of oat, and the trunk of a pine, the me- 
chanical relations being in both the same. So also in waves, of which 
the large never can be mere exaggerations of the small, but have dif- 
ferent slopes and curvatures : so in mountains and all things else, neces- 
sarily, and from ordinary mechanical laws. Whence in architecture, 
according to the scale of the building, its proportions must be altered ; 
and I have no hesitation in calling that unmeaning exaggeration of 
parts in St Peter's, of flutings, volutes, friezes, etc., in the propor- 
tions of a smaller building, a vulgar blunder, and one that destroys all 
the majesty that the building ought to have had — and still more I 
should so call all imitations and adaptations of large buildings on a 
small scale. The true test of right proportion is that it shall itself in- 
form us of the scale of the building, and be such that even in a draw- 
ing it shall instantly induce the conception of the actual size, or size 
intended. I know not what Fuseli means by that aphorism of his : — 
'* Disproportion of parts is the element of hugeness — proportion, of 
grandeur. All Gothic styles of Architecture are huge. The Greek 
alone is grand. " When a building is vast, it ought to look so ; and the 
proportion is right which exhibits its vastness. Nature loses no size 
by her proportion ; her buttressed mountains have more of Gothic than 
of Greek in them. 
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ever complicated modes, such differences as shall im- 
ply connection are established between the infinitely 
small segrments, the resulting curves become beautiful. 
The simplest of the beautiful curves are the conic, 
and the various spirals; but it is as rash as it is diffi- 
cult to endeavor to trace any ground of superiority or 
inferiority among the infinite numbers of the higher 
curves. I believe that almost all are beautiful in 
their own nature, and that their comparative beauty 
depends on the constant quantities involved in their 
equations. Of this point I shall speak hereafter at 
greater length. ^ 

The universal forces of nature, and the individual 
energies of the matter submitted to them, are so ap- 
112. Howbynat- poiutcd and balanced, that they are con- 
ure obtained. tiuually bringing out curves of this kind 

in all visible forms, and that circular lines become nearly 
impossible under any circumstances. The gradual accel- 
eration, for instance, of velocity, in streams that descend 
from hill-sides, as it gradually increases their power of 
erosion increases in the same gradual degree the rate of 
curvature in the descent of the slope, until at a certain 
degree of steepness this descent meets, and is concealed 
by the right line of the detritus. The junction of this 
right line with the plain is again modified by the farther 
bounding of the larger blocks, and by the successively 
diminishing proportion of landslips caused by erosion 
at the bottom, so that the whole line of the hill is one of 
curvature, first, gradually increasing in rapidity to the 
maximum steepness of which the particular rock is cap- 
able, and then decreasing in a decreasing ratio, until it 
arrives at the plain level. This type of form, modified 
of course more or less by the original boldness of the 
mountain, and dependent both on its age, its constituent 
rock, and the circumstances of its exposure, is yet in its 
general formula applicable to all. So the curves of all 
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thin^ in motion, and of all organic forms, most rudely 
and simply in the shell spirals, and in their most com- 
plicated development in the muscular lines of the higher 
animals. 

This influence of apparent proportion, a proportion, be 
it observed, which has no reference to ultimate ends, but 
which is itself, seemingly, the end and object of opera- 
tion in many of the forces of nature, is therefore at the 
root of all our delight in any beautiful form whatsoever. 
For no form can be beautiful which is not composed of 
curves whose unity is secured by relations of this kind. 

Not only however in curvature, but in all associations 
of lines whatsoever, it is desirable that there should be 
reciprocal relation, and the eye is unhappy « ,„ . . 

without perception of it. It is utterly vain proportf^inmei- 
to endeavor to reduce this proportion to 
finite rules, for it is as various as musical melody, and 
the laws to which it is subject are of the same general 
kind, so that the determination of right or wrong pro- 
portion is as much a matter of feeling and experience as 
the appreciation of good musical composition ; not but 
that there is a science of both, and principles which may 
not be infringed, but that within these limits the liberty 
of invention is infinite, and the degrees of excellence in- 
finite also, whence the curious error of Burke in imagin- 
ing that because he could not fix upon some one given 
proportion of lines as better than any other, therefore 
proportion had no value nor influence at all, which is 
the same as to conclude that there is no such thing as mel- 
ody in music, because there are melodies more than one. 

The argument of Burke on this subject is summed up 
in the following words : — " Exaniine the head of a beau- 
tiful horse, find what proportion that bears 
to his body and to his limbs, and what re- Barke in thknua- 
lations these have to each other, and when 
you have settled these proportions, as a standard of 
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beauty, then take a do^ or cat, or any other animal, and 
examine how far the same proportions between their heads 
and their necks, between those and the body, and so on, 
are foimd to hold ; I think we may safely say, that they 
differ in every species, yet that there are individuals 
foimd in a great many species, so differing, that have a 
very striking beauty. Now if it be allowed that very 
different, and even contrary forms and dispositions, are 
consistent with beauty, it amounts, I believe, to a con- 
cession, that no certain measures operating from a natu- 
ral principle are necessary to produce it, at least so far 
as the brute species is concerned." 

In this argument there are three very palpable falla- 
cies : the first is the rough application of measurement 
to the heads, necks, and limbs, without observing the 
subtile differences of proportion and position of parts in 
the members themselves, for it would be strange if the 
different adjustment of the ears and brow in the dog and 
horse, did not require a harmonizing difference of ad- 
justment in the head and neck. The second fallacy is 
that above specified, the supposition that proportion 
cannot be beautiful if susceptible of variation, whereas 
the whole meaning of the term has reference to the ad- 
justment and fimctional correspondence of infinitely 
variable quantities. And the third eiTor is the oversight 
of the very important fact, that, although " different and 
even contrary forms and dispositions are consistent with 
beauty," they are by no means consistent with equal 
degrees of beauty, so that, while we find in all the pres- 
ence of such proportion and harmony of form, as gifts 
them with positive agreeableness consistent with the 
station and dignity of each, we perceive, also, such supe- 
riority of proportion in some (as the horse, eagle, lion, 
and man for instance) as may best be in harmony with 
the nobler functions and more exalted powers of the an- 
imals. 
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And this allowed superiority of some animal forms to 
others is, in itself, argument against the second error 
above named, that of attributing the sensa- 
tion of beauty to the perception of expedi- proportion, itain- 
ent or constructive proportion. For every- ^^^^® *^ v^«atA. 
thing that God has made is equally well constructed 
with reference to its intended functions. But all things 
are not equally beautiful. The megatherium is abso- 
lutely as well proportioned, with the view of adaptation 
of parts to puri^oses, as the horse or the swan ; but by no 
means so handsome as either. The fact is, that the per- 
ception of expediency of proportion can but rarely affect 
our estimates of beauty, for it implies a knowledge which 
we very rarely and imperfectly possess, and the want of 
which we tacitly acknowledge. 

Let us consider that instance of the proportion of the 
stalk of a plant to its head, given by Burke. In order 
to judge of the expediency of this proportion, we must 
know, Fii-st, the scale of the plant (for the smaller the 
scale, the longer the stem may safely be). Secondly, the 
toughness of the materials of the stem and the mode of 
their mechanical stiiicture. Thirdly, the specific gravity 
of the head. Fourthly, the position of the head which 
the nature of fructification requires. Fifthly, the acci- 
dents and influences to which the situation for which the 
plant was created is exposed. Until we know all this, 
we cannot say that proportion or disproportion exists, 
and because we cannot know all this, the idea of expedi- 
ent proportion enters but slightly into our impression 
of vegetable beauty, but rather, since the existence of 
the phmt proves that these proportions have been ob- 
served, and we know that nothing but our o^vn ignorance 
prevents us from perceiving them, we take the propor- 
tion on credit, and are delighted by the variety of results 
which the Divine intelligence has attained in the various 
involutions of these quantities, and perhaps most when, 
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to outward appearance, such proportions have been vio- 
lated ; more by the slendemess of the campanula than 
the security of the pine. 

What is obscure in plants, is utterly incomprehensible 
in animals, owing to the greater number of means em- 
ployed and functions performed. To judge 

% 16. And animals. . i • . j • • i i i 

of expedient proportion in them, we must 
know all that each member has to do, all its bones, all 
its muscles, and the amoimt of nervous energy communi- 
cable to them ; and yet, forasmuch as we have more ex- 
perience and instinctive sense of the strength of muscles 
than of wood, and more practical knowledge of the use 
of a head or a foot than of a flower or a stem, we are 
much more likely to presume upon our judgment re- 
specting proportions here, we are very apt to assert that 
the plesiosaurus and camelopard have necks too long, 
that the turnspit has legs too short, and the elephant a 
body too ponderous. 

But the painfulness arising from the idea of this being 
the case is occasioned partly by our sympathy with the 
animal, partly by our false apprehension of incomple- 
tion in the Divine work,* nor in either case has it any 
connection with impressions of that typical beauty of 
which we are at present speaking ; though some, per- 
haps, with that vital beauty which will hereafter come 
under discussion. 

I wish therefore the reader to hold, respecting propor- 
tion generally. First, That apparent proportion, or the 

melodious connection of quantities, is a 
cause of unity, and therefore one of the 
sources of all beautiful form. Secondly, That construc- 
tive proportion is agreeable to the mind when it is 
known or supposed, and that its seeming absence is 
painful in a like degree, but that this pleasure and pain 

♦ For the just and severe reproof of which, compare Sir Charles 
Bell, (on the hand,) pp. 31, 32. 
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haTe nothing in common with those dependent on ideas 
of beauty. 

Farther illustrations of the value of unity I shall re- 
serve for our detailed examination, as the bringing them 
forward here would interfere with the general idea of the 
subject-matter of the theoretic faculty which I wish suc- 
cinctly to convey. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

OF REPOSE, OR THE TYPE OF DIVINE PERMANENCE. 

There is probably no necessity more imperatively felt 
by the artist, no test more unfailing of the greatness of 
SI. Universal feel- artistical treatment, than that of the ap- 
nw^iu^f?^ pearance of repose, and yet there is no 
in art. rtsBourees. quality whosc Semblance in mere matter is 

more difficult to define or illustrate. Nevertheless, I be- 
lieve that our instinctive love of it, as well as the cause 
to which I attribute that love, (although here also, as in 
the former cases, I contend not for the interpretation, 
but for the fact,) will be readily allowed by the reader. 
As opposed to passion, changefulness, or laborious exer- 
tion, repose is the especial and separating characteristic 
of the eternal mind and power ; it is the " I am " of the 
Creator opposed to the "I become" of all creatures; it is 
the sign alike of the supreme knowledge which is inca- 
pable of surprise, the supreme power which is incapable 
of labor, the supreme volition which is incapable of 
change : it is the stillness of the beams of the eternal 
chambei-s laid upon the variable waters of ministering 
creatures ; and as we saw before that the infinity which 
Was a type of the Divine nature on the one hand, became 
yet more desirable on the other from its peculiar address 
to our prison hopes, and to the expectations of an unsat- 
isfied and unaccomplished existence, so the types of this 
third attribute of the Deity might seem to have been ren- 
dered farther attractive to mortal instinct, through the 
infliction upon the fallen creature of a curse necessitating 
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a labor once nnnatural and still most painful, so that the 
desire of rest planted in the heart is no sensual nor un- 
worthy one, but a long-ing for renovation and for escape 
from a state whose every phase is mere preparation for 
another equally transitory, to one in which permanence 
shall have become possible througfh perfection. Hence 
the great call of Christ to men, that call on which St. 
Augustine fixed essential expression of Christian hope, 
is accompanied by the promise of rest ; * and the death 
bequest of Christ to men is peace. 

Kepose, as it is expressed in material things, is either 
a simple appearance of permanence and quietness, as in 
the massy forms of a mountain or rock, 
accompanied by the lulling effect of all expreseSTfn nuJ 
mighty sight and sound, which all feel and 
none define, (it would be less sacred if more explicable,) 
cuSovo'iv 8iopca>v Kopv<fxu t€ koX ^upayyc9, or else it is repose 
proper, the rest of things in which there is vitality or 
capability of motion actual or imagined; and with respect 
to these the exijression of repose is gi'eater in proportion 
to the amount and sublimity of the action wliich is not 
taking place, as well as to the intensity of the negation 
of it. Thus we speak not of repose in a stone, because 
the motion of a stone has nothing in it of energy nor 
vitality, neither its repose of stability. But having once 
seen a great rock come down a mountain side, we have a 
noble sensation of its rest, now bedded immovably among 
the under fern, because the power and fearfulness of its 
motion were great, and its stability and negation of 
motion are now great in proportion. Hence the imagi- 
nation, which delights in nothing more than the enhanc- 
ing of the characters of repose, effects this usually by 
either attributing to things visibly energetic an ideal 
stability, or to things visibly stable an ideal activity or 
vitality. Hence Wordsworth, of the cloud, which in it- 

♦ Matt. xi. 28 
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self having too much of changefulness for his purpose, is 
spoken of as one " that heareth not the loud winds when 
they call, and moveth altogether, if it move at all." And 
again of children, which, that it may remove from them 
the child restlessness, the imagination conceives as rooted 
flowers " Beneath an old gray oak, as violets, lie." On 
the other hand, the scattered rocks, which have not, as 
such, vitality enough for rest, are gifted with it by the 
living image : they " lie couched aroimd us like a flock 
of sheep." 

Thus, as we saw that unity demanded for its expression 
what at first might have seemed its contrary (variety) so 
. «. .^ repose demands for its expression the im- 

to repose of an im- plied Capability of its opposite, energy, 

and this even in its lower manifestations, 
in rocks and stones and trees. By comparing the modes 
in which the mind is disposed to regard the boughs of a 
fair and vigorous tree, motionless in the summer air, 
with the effect produced by one of these same boughs 
hewn square and used for threshold or lintel, the reader 
will at once perceive the connection of vitality with re- 
pose, and the part they both bear in beauty. 

But that which in lifeless things ennobles them by 
seeming to indicate life, ennobles higher creatures by 
8 4. Mental repose, indicating the exaltation of their earthly 
how noble. vitality into a Divine vitality ; and raising 

the life of sense into the life of faith — faith, whether 
we receive it in the sense of adherence to resolution, 
obedience to law, regardfulness of promise, in which 
from all time it has been the test as the shield of 
the true being and life of man, or in the still higher sense 
of trustfulness in the presence, kindness, and word of 
God; in which form it has been exhibited under the 
Christiati dispensation. For whether in one or other form, 
whether the faithfulness of men whose path is chosen and 
portion fixed, in the following and receiving of that path 
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and portion, as in the Thermopylse camp ; or the happier 
faithfulness of children in the good giving of their 
Father, and of subjects in the conduct of their king, as 
in the " Stand still and see the salvation of God " of the 
Red Seashore, there is rest and peacefulness, the " stand- 
ing still " in both, the quietness of action determined, of 
spirit unalarmed, of expectation unimpatient : beautiful, 
even when based only as of old, on the self-command and 
self-possession, the persistent dignity or the uncalculat- 
ing love of the creature,* but more beautiful yet when 
the rest is one of humility instead of pride, and the trust 
no more in the resolution we have taken, but in the hand 
we hold. 

Hence I think that there is no desire more intense or 
more exalted than that which exists in all rightly dis- 
ciplined minds for the evidences of repose » 5 j^^ univerBai 
in external signs, and what I cautiously ^j!*® " • *®** ^'^ 
said respecting infinity, I say fearlessly re- 
specting repose, that no work of art can be great without 
it, and that all art is great in proportion to the appear- 
ance of it. It is the most unfailing tost of beauty, wheth- 
er of matter or of motion, nothing can be ignoble that 
possesses it, nothing right that has it not, and in strict 
proportion to its appearance in the work is the majesty 

♦ " The universal instinct of repose, 

The longing for confirmed tranquillity 
Inward and outward, humble, yet sublime. 
The life where hope and memory are as one. 
Earth quiet and unchanged ; the human soul 
Consistent in self rule ; and heaven revealed 
To meditation, in that quietness." 

Wordsworth. Excursion, Book iii. 
But compare carefully (for this is put into the mouth of one diseased 
in thought and erring in seeking) the opening of the ninth book ; and 
observe the difference between the mildew of inaction, — the slumber 
of Death ; and the Patience of the Saints — the Rest of the Sabbath 
Eternal (Rev. xiv. 18.) 
Compare also, Chap. I. § 6. 
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of mind to be inferred in the artificer. Without regard 
to other qualities, we may look to this for our evidence, 
and by the search for this alone we may be led to the re- 
jection of all that is base, and the accepting of all that is 
good and great, for the paths of wisdom are all peace. 
We shall see by this light three colossal images stand- 
ing up side by side, looming in their great rest of spirit- 
uality above the whole world horizon, Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, and Dante ; and then, separated from their great 
religious thrones only by less fulness and earnestness of 
Faith, Homer and Shakspeare ; and from these we may 
go down step by step among the mighty men of every 
age, securely and certainly observant of diminished lus- 
tre in every appearance of restlessness and effort, until 
the last trace of true inspiration vanishes in the totter- 
ing affectations or the tortured insanities of modem 
times. There is no art, no pursuit, whatsoever, but its 
results may be classed by this test alone ; everything of 
evil is betrayed and winnowed away by it, glitter and 
confusion and glare of color, inconsistency or absence of 
thought, forced expression, evil choice of subject, over 
accumulation of materials, whether in painting or litera- 
ture, the shallow and unreflecting nothingness of the 
English schools of art, the strained and disgusting hor- 
rors of the French, the distorted feverishness of the Ger- 
man : — pretence, over decoration, over division of parts 
in architecture, and again in music, in acting, in dancing, 
in whatsoever art, great or mean, there are yet degi-ees 
of greatness or meanness entirely dependent on this 
single quality of repose. 

Particular instances are at present both needless and 
cannot but be inadequate ; needless, because I suppose 

that everv reader, however limited his ex- 

S 6. Inetancee In . ^ e l t i. i • 

the Laocoon and pcneuce oi art, Can supply many for him- 
self, and inadequate, because no number of 
them could illustrate the full extent of the influence of the 
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expression. I believe, however, that by comparing the 
disgusting convulsions of the Laocoon, with the Elgin 
Theseus, we may obtain a general idea of the eflect of 
the influence, as shown by its absence in one, and pres- 
ence in the other, of two works which, as far as artistical 
merit is concerned, are in some measure par^jillel, not 
that I believe, even in this respect, the Laocoon justifi- 
ably com^jarable with the Theseus. I suppose that no 
group has exercised so pernicious an influence on art as 
this, a subject ill chosen, meanly conceived and unnatur- 
ally treated, recommended to imitation by subleties of 
execution and accumulation of technical knowledge.* 

* I would also have the reader compare with the meagre lines and 
contemptible tortures of the Laocoon, the awfulnesa and quietness of 
M. Angelo's treatment of a subject in most respects similar, (the plague 
of the Fiery Serpents,) but of which the choice was justified both by 
the place which the event holds in the typical system he had to ar- 
range, and by the grandeur of the plague itself, in its multitudinous 
grasp, and its mystical salvation ; sources of sublimity entirely want- 
ing to the slaughter of the Dardan priest. It is good to see how his 
gigantic intellect reaches after repose, and truthfully finds it, in the 
falling hand of the near figure, and in the dcathful decline of that 
whose hands are hcM up even in their venom coldness to the cross ; 
and thoui^h irrelevant to our present purpose, it is well also to note 
how the grandeur of this treatment results, not merely from choice, 
but from a greater knowledge and more faithful rendering of truth. 
For whatever knowledge of the human frame there may l)e in the Lao- 
coon, there is certainly none of the habits of serpents. The fixing of 
the snake's head in the side of the principal figure is as false to nature, 
as it is poor in composition of line. A large serpent never wants to 
bite, it wants to hold, it seizes therefore always where it can hold best, 
by the extremities, or throat, it seizes once and forever, and that be- 
fore it coils, following up the seizure with the twist of its body round 
the victim, as invisibly swift as the twist of a whip lash round any 
bard object it may strike, and then it holds fast, never moving the 
jaws or the boily, if its prey has any power of struggling left, it 
throws round another coil, without quitting the hold with the jaws ; if 
Laocoon had had to do with real serpents, instead of pieces of tape with 
heads to them, he would have lM;en held still, and not allowed to throw 
bis arms or legs about. It is most instructive to observe Iht* accuracy 
of Michael Angelo in the rendering of these circumstances ; the bind- 
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In Christian art, it would be well to compare the feel- 
ing of the finer among the altar tombs of the middle 

§T. And in altar ^®^> ^^ ^^ monumental works after 
tombs. Michael Angelo, perhaps more especially 

with works of Eoubilliac or Canova. 

In the Cathedral of Lucca, near the entrance door of 
the north transept, there is a monument of Jacopo della 
Quercia's to Ilaria di Caretto, the wife of Paolo Guinigi. 
I name it not as more beautiful or perfect than other ex- 
amples of the same period, but as furnishing an instance 
of the exact and right mean between the rigidity and 
rudeness of the earlier monumental effigies, and the mor- 
bid imitation of life, sleep, or death, of which the fashion 
has taken place in modem times.* She is lying on a 

ing of the arms to the body, and the knotting of the whole mass of 
agony together, until we hear the crashing of the bones beneath tbe 
grisly sliding of the engine folds. Note also the expression in all the 
figures of another circumstance, the torpor and cold numbness of the 
limbs induced by the serpent venom, which, though justifiably over- 
looked by the sculptor of the Laocoon, as well as by Virgil — in con- 
sideration of the rapidity of the death by crushing, adds infinitely to 
the power of the Florentine's conception, and would have been better 
hinted by Virgil, than that sickening distribution of venom on the 
garlands. In fact, Virgil has missed both of truth and impressiveness 
everyway — the " morsu depascitur " is unnatural butchery — the " per- 
fusus veneno" gratuitous foulness — the "clamores horrcndos," impos- 
sible degradation ; compare carefully the remarks on this statue in Sir 
Charles Bell's Essay on Expression, (third edition, p. 192)where he has 
most wisely and uncontrovertibly deprived the statue of all claim to ex- 
pression of energy and fortitude of mind, and shown its common and 
coarse intent of mere bodily exertion and agony, while he has con- 
firmed Payne Knight's just condemnation of the passage in Virgil. 

If the reader wishes to see the opposite or imaginative view of the 
subject, let him compare Winkelmann ; and Schiller, Letters on JEs- 
thetic Culture. 

* Whenever, in monumental work, the sculptor reaches a deceptive 
appearance of life or death, or of concomitant details, he has gone too 
far. The statue should be felt for such, not look like a dead or sleep- 
ing body ; it should not convey the impression of a corpse, nor of sick 
and outwearied flesh, but it should be the marble image of death or 
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simple couch, with a hound at her feet, not on the side, 
but with the head laid straight and simply on the hard 
pillow, in which, let it be observed, there is no effort at 
deceptive imitation of pressure. It is understood as a 
pillow, but not mistaken for one. The hair is bound in 
a flat braid over the fair brow, the sweet and arched eyes 
are closed, the tenderness of the loving lips is set and 
quiet, there is that about them which forbids breath, 
something which is not death nor sleep, but the pure 
image of both. The hands are not lifted in prayer, nei- 
ther folded, but the arms are laid at length upon the 
body, and the hands cross as they fall. The feet are 
hidden by the drapery, and the forms of the limbs con- 
cealed, but not their tenderness. 

If any of us, after staying for a time beside this tomb, 
could see through his tears, one of the vain and unkind 
encumbrances of the grave, which, in these hollow and 
heartless days, feigned sorrow builds to foolish pride, 
he would, I believe, receive such a lesson of love as no 
coldness could refuse, no fatuity forget, and no insolence 
disobey. 

weariness. So the concomitants should be distinctly marble, severe and 
monumental in their lines, not shroud, not bedclothes, not actual ar- 
mor nor brocade, not a real soft pillow, not a downright hard stuffed 
mattress, but the mere type and suggestion of these : a certain rudeness 
and incompletion of finish is very noble in alL Not that they are to 
be unnatural, such lines as are given should be pure and true, and clear 
of the hardness and mannered rigidity of the strictly Gothic types, but 
lines so few and grand as to appeal to the imagination only, and al- 
ways to stop short of realization. There is a monument put up lately 
by a modem Italian sculptor in one of the side chapels of Santa Croce, 
the face fine and the execution dexterous. But it looks fA if the per- 
son had been restless all night, and the artist admitted to a faithful 
study of the disturbed bedclothes in the morning. 



CHAPTEK Vm 

OF SYMMETRY, OR THE TYPE OF DIVINE JUSTICE. 

We shall not be long detained by the consideration of 
this, the foui-th constituent of beauty, as its nature is 
universally felt and understood. In all perfectly beanti- 
S 1. Symmetry, f^l objccts, there isfouud the opposition of 
found in°orgaSc ^ne part to another and a reciprocal bal- 
°**^^- ance obtained; in animals the balance 

being" commonly between opposite sides, (note the dis- 
agreeableness occasioned by the exception in flat fish, 
having the eyes on one side of the head,) but in vegeta- 
bles the opposition is less distinct, as in the boughs on 
opposite sides of trees, and the leaves and sprays on 
each side of the boughs, and in dead matter less perfect 
still, often amounting only to a certain tendency towards 
a balance, as in the opposite sides of valleys and alter- 
nate windings of streams. In things in which perfect 
symmetry is from their nature impossible or improper, 
a balance must be at least in some measure expressed 
before they can be beheld with pleasure. Hence the 
S 2. How neces- necessity of what artists require as oppos- 
saryinart. jjjg lincs or masscs in composition, the 

propriety of which, as well as their value, depends chiefly 
on their inartificial and natural invention. Absolute 
equality is not required, still less absolute similarity. 
A mass of subdued color may be balanced by a point of 
a powerful one, and a long and latent line overpowered 
by a short and conspicuous one. The only error against 
which it is necessary to guard the reader with respect 
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to symmetry, is the confounding it with proportion, 
though it seems strange that the two terms could ever 
have been used as synonymous. Symmetr^^ is the op- 
po&Uio7i of eqiud quantities to each other. Proportion 
the connection of unequal quantities with each other. The 
property of a tree in sending out equal boughs on oppo- 
site sides is symmetrical. Its sending out shorter and 
smaller towai'ds the top, proportional. In the human 
face its balance of opposite sides is symmetry, its divis- 
ion upwards, proportion. 

T\ hether the agreeableness of symmetry be in any way 
referable to its expression of the Aristotelian tVonys, that 
is to say of abstract justice, I leave the 5 3. to what its 
reader to determine ; I only assert respect- Jff^bie^°^ari- 
ing it, that it is necessary to the dignity ^^* iii»?tance8. 
of every form, and that by the removal of it we shall 
render the other elements of beauty comparatively in- 
eflfectual : though, on the other hand, it is to be observed 
that it is rather a mode of aiTangement of qualities than 
a quality itself; and hence symmetry has little power 
over the mind, imless all the other constituents of beauty 
be found together with it. A form may be symmetrical 
and ugly, as many Elizabethan ornaments, and yet not 
so ugly as it had been if unsymmetrical, but bettered 
always by increasing degrees of symmetiy ; as in star 
figures, wherein there is a circular symmetry of many 
like members, whence their frequent use for the plan 
and ground of ornamental designs ; so also it is observa- 
ble that foliage in which the leaves are concentrically 
grouped, as in the chestnuts, and many shrubs — rhodo- 
den(b-ons for instance — (whence, the perfect beauty of the 
Alpine rose) — is far nobler in its effect than any other, 
so that the sweet chestnut of all trees most fondly and 
frequently occurs in the landscape of Tintoret and 
Titian, beside which all other landscape grandeur van- 
ishes : and even in the meanest things the rule holds, 
20 
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as in the kaleidoscope, wherein agreeableness is ^ven to 
forms altogether accidental merely by their repetition 
and reciprocal opposition; which orderly balance and 
arrangement are essential to the perfect operation of the 
more earnest and solemn qualities of the beautiful, as 
being heavenly in their nature, and contrary to the 
violence and disorganization of sin, so that the seeking 
of them and submission to them is always marked in 
minds that have been subjected to high moral discipline, 
constant in all the great religious painters, to the degree 
of being an offence and a scorn to men of less tuned and 
tranquil feeling. Equal ranks of saints are placed on 

% 4. Eepeciaiivin ^^^^ s^^e of the picturc, if there be a kneel- 
reiigiouB art. \j^g figure ou ouc sidc, there is a corre- 

sponding one on the other, the attendant angels beneath 
and above are arranged in like order. The Kaffaelle at 
Blenheim, the Madonna di St. Sisto, the St. Cicilia, and 
all the works of Perugino, Francia, and John Bellini 
present some such form, and the balance at least is pre- 
served even in pictures of action necessitating variety of 
grouping, as always by Giotto ; and by Ghirlandajo in 
the introduction of his chorus-like side figures, and by 
Tintoret most eminently in his noblest work, the Cruci- 
fixion, where not only the grouping but the arrangement 
of light is absolutely symmetrical. Where there is no 
symmetry, the effects of passion and violence are in- 
creased, and many very sublime pictures derive their 
sublimity from the want of it, but they lose proportion- 
ally in the diviner quality of beauty. In landscape the 
same sense of symmetry is preserved, as we shall pres- 
ently see, even to artificialness, by the greatest men, 
and it is one of the principal sources of deficient feeling 
in the landscapes of the present day, that the symmetry 
of nature is sacrificed to irregular picturesqueness. Of 
this, however, hereafter. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

OF PURITY, OR THE TYPE OF DIVINE ENERGY. 

It may at first appear strange that I have not in my 
enumeration of the types of Divine attributes, included 
that which is certainly the most visible and evident of 
all, as well as the most distinctly expressed * , mt^ j^ 
in Scripture; God is light, and in Him ofii^tasaBucred 
is no darkness at all. But I could not log- 
ically class the presence of an actual substance or mo- 
tion with mere conditions and modes of being, neither 
could I logically separate from any of these, that which 
is evidently necessary to the perception of all. And it 
is also to be observed, that though the love of light is 
more instinctive in the human heart than any other of 
the desires connected with beauty, we can hardly sep- 
arate its agreeableness in its own nature from the sense 
of its necessity and value for the purposes of life, neither 
the abstract painfulness of darkness from the sense of 
danger and incapacity connected with it ; and note also 
that it is not all light, but light possessing the universal 
qualities of beauty, diffused or infinite rather than in 
points, tranquil, not startling and variable, pure, not 
sullied or oppressed, which is indeed pleasant and per- 
fectly typical of the Divine nature. 

Observe, however, that there is one quality, the idea 
of which had been just introduced in connection with 
light, which might have escaped us in the « ^ ^pj^^ j^^ ^ 
consideration of mere matter, namely, p^*^ connected 
purity, and yet I think that the original 
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notion of this quality is altogether material, and has 
only been attributed to color when such color is sugges- 
tive of the condition of matter from which we originally 
received the idea. For I see not in the abstract how one 
color should be considered purer than another, except 
as more or less compounded, whereas there is certainly 
a sense of purity or impurity in the most compound 
and neutral colors, as well as in the simplest, a quality 
difficult to define, and which the reader will probably 
be surprised by my calling the type of energy, with 
which it has certainly little traceable connection in the 
mind. 

I believe, however, if we carefully analyze the nature of 
our ideas of impurity in general, we shall find them refer 
. « ^_. « ^ especially to conditions of matter in which 

18. OriglnaUy de- ... in- 

rived fromcOTidi- its vanous elements are placed in a relation 

incapable of healthy or proper operation ; 
and most distinctly to conditions in which the negation 
of vital or energetic action is most evident, as in corrup- 
tion and decay of all kinds, wherein particles which 
once, by their operation on each other, produced a living 
and energetic whole, are reduced to a condition of per- 
fect passiveness, in which they are seized upon and ap- 
propriated, one by one, piecemeal, by whatever has need 
of them, without any power of resistance or energy of 
their own. And thus there is a peculiar painfulness at- 
tached to any associations of inorganic with organic 
matter, such as appear to involve the inactivity and fee- 
bleness of the latter, so that things which are not felt to 
be foul in their own nature, yet become so in association 
with things of greater inherent energy ; as dust or earth, 
which in a mass excites no painful sensation, excites a 
most disagreeable one when strewing or staining an ani- 
mal's skin, because it implies a decline and deadening 
of the vital and healthy i>ower of the skin. But all rea- 
soning about this impression is rendered difficult, by the 
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divinely character of the object depends than upon its 
color. Hence, in the beauty of snow and of flesh, bo 
much translucency is allowed as is consistent with the 
full explanation of the forms, while we are suflFered to re- 
ceive more intense impressions of light and transparency 
from other objects which, nevertheless, owing to their 
necessarily unperceived form, are not perfectly nor af- 
fectingly beautiful. A fair forehead outshines its dia- 
mond diadem. The sparkle of the cascade withdraws 
not our eyes from the snowy summits in their evening 
silence. 

It may seem strange to many readers that I have not 
spoken of purity in that sense in which it is most fre- 
« 6. Purity oniv ^^^i^Wy uscd, as a type of sinlessness. I 
metophoricaj^^a ^Jq ^q^ deny that the frequent metaphori- 

»«» cal use of it in Scriptme may have and 

ought to have much influence on the sympathies with 
which we regard it, and that probably the immediate 
agreeableness of it to most minds arises far more from 
this source than from that to which I have chosen to at- 
tribute it. But, in the first place, if it be indeed in the 

and sweetly of Belphoebe— (so the roses and lilies of all poets.) Com- 
pare the making of the image of Florimell. 

" The substance whereof she the body made 
Was purest snow, in massy mould congealed. 
Which she had gathered in a shady glade 
Of the Riphoean hills. 
The same she tempered with fine mercury, 
And mingled them with perfect vermily." 

With Una he perhaps overdoes the white a little. She is two degrees 
of comparison above snow. Compare his questioning in the Hymn to 
Beauty, about that mixture made of colors fair ; and goodly tempera- 
ment, of pure complexion. 

'* Hath white and red in it such wondrous power 
That it can pierce through the eyes into the heart ? " 

Where the distinction between typical and vital beautj'^ is very glori- 
ously carried out. 
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signs of Divine and not of human attributes that beauty 
consists, I see not how the idea of sin can be formed with 
respect to the Deity, for it is an idea of a relation borne 
by us to Him, and not in any way to be attached to his ab- 
stract nature. And if the idea of sin is incapable of being 
formed with respect to Him, so also is its negative, for we 
cannot form an idea of negation, where we cannot form 
an idea of presence. K for instance one could conceive of 
taste or flavor in a proposition of Euclid, so also might we 
of insipidity, but if not of the one, then not of the other. 
So that, in speaking of the ir^oodness of God, it cannot be 
that we mean anything more than his Love, Mercifulness, 
and Justice, and these attributes I have shown to be ex- 
pressed by other qualities of beauty, and I cannot trace 
any rational connection between them and the idea of 
spotlessness in matter. Neither can I trace any more 
distinct relation between this idea, and any of the virtues 
which make up the righteousness of man, except perhaps 
those of truth and openness, of which I have already 
spoken as more expressed by the transparency than the 
mere purity of matter. So that I conceive the whole use 
of the terms purity, spotlessness, etc., in moral subjects, 
to be merely metaphorical, and that it is rather that we 
illustrate these virtues by the desirableness of material 
purity, than that we desire material purity because it is 
illustrative of these virtues. 

I repeat, then, that the only idea which I think can be 
legitimately connected with purity of matter, is this of 
vital and energetic connection among its 
particles, and that the idea of foulness is expresaed by pu- 
essontially connected with dissolution and 
death. Thus the purity of the rock, contrasted with the 
foulness of dust or mould, is expressed by the epithet 
"living," very singularly given in the rock, in almost all 
languages : singularly I say, because life is almost the 
last attribute one would ascribe to stone, but for this vis- 
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ible energy, and connection of its particles: and so of 
water as opposed to stagnancy. And I do not think that, 
however pure a powder or dust may be, the idea of 
beauty is ever connected with it, for it is not the mere 
purity, but the cuitive condition of the substance which is 
desired, so that as soon as it shoots into crystals, or 
gathers into efflorescence, a sensation of active or real 
purity is received which was not felt in the calcined 
caput mortuum. 

And again in color. I imagine that the quality of it 
which we term purity is dependent on the full energizing 

l& And oc color ^^ *^® ^^^® ^^** compose it, whereof if in 

compound hues any are overpowered and 
killed by the rest, so as to be of no value nor operation, 
foulness is the consequence ; while so long as all act to- 
gether, whether side by side, or from pigments seen one 
through the other, so that all the coloring matter em- 
ployed comes into play in the harmony desired, and none 
be quenched nor killed, purity results. And so in all 
cases I suppose that pureness is made to us desira- 
ble, because expressive of the constant presence and 
energizing of the Deity in matter, through which all 
things live and move, and have their being, and that 
foulness is painful as the accompaniment of disorder and 
decay, and always indicative of the withdrawal of Divine 
support. And the practical analogies of life, the invari- 
able connection of outward foulness with mental sloth 
and degradation, as well as with bodily lethargy and dis- 
ease, together with the contrary indications of freshness 
and purity belonging to every healthy and active organic 
frame, (singularly seen in the eflfort of tbe yo\iiig leaves 
when first their inward energy preveaVft o'vex ttie eartii, 
pierces its corruption, and shakes ^% ft»a*» away trom 
their own white purity of life,) all - ^eW c\tc\xm»Wea 
strengthen the instinct by assocAAW^^ ^ ^xss?t\e«» an^ )i- 
resistible. And then, finaUy.VilV 1^^^"^^^ oV ^xmxi 



CHAPTEE X. 

OF MODERATION, OR THE TYPE OP GOVERNMENT BY LAW. 

Of objects which, in respect of the qualities hitherto 
considered, appear to have equal claims to regard, we 
find, nevertheless, th'at certain are preferred to others m 
I L Meaning of conscquenco of an attractive power, usu- 
Ms^d ^^ &Uy expressed by the terms '' chasteness, 
™®"'* refinement, or elegance," and it appears 

also that things which in other respects have little in 
them of natural beauty, and are of forms altogether sim- 
ple and adapted to simple uses, are capable of much dis- 
tinction and desirableness in consequence of these quali- 
ties only. It is of importance to discover the real nature 
of the ideas thus expressed. 

Something of the peculiar meaning of the words is 
referable to the authority of fashion and the exclusive- 

ness of pride, owing to which that which 
able to tempo- is the mode of a particular time is sub- 
missively esteemed, and that which by its 
costliness or its rarity is of difficult attainment, or in any 
way appears to have been chosen as the best of many 
things, (which is the original sense of the words elegant 
and exquisite,) is esteemed for the witness it bears to the 
dignity of the chooser. 

But neither of these ideas are in any way connected 
with eternal beauty, neither do they at all account for 
that agreeableness of color and form which is especially 
termed chasteness, and which it would seem to be a 
characteristic of rightly trained minds in all things to 
prefer, and of common minds to reject. 
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There is however another character of artificial pro- 
ductions, to which these terms have partial reference, 
which it is of some importance to note, . « „ , ,^ 

« 13. How to the 

that of finish, exactness, or refinement, perception of 
which are commonly desired in the works 
of men, owing both to their difiiculty of accomplishment 
and consequent expression of care and power (compare 
Chapter on Ideas of Power, Part I. Sect, i.,) and from 
their greater resemblance to the working of God, whose 
" absolute exactness," says Hooker, "all things imitate, 
by tending to that which is most exquisite in every 
particular." And there is not a greater sign of the im- 
perfection of general taste, than its capability of content- 
ment with forms and things which, professing comple- 
tion, are yet not exact nor complete, as in the vulgar 
with wax and clay and china figures, and in bad sculptors 
with an unfinished and clay-like modelling of surface, 
and curves and angles of no precision or delicacy ; and 
in general, in all common and unthinking persons with 
an imperfect rendering of that which might bo pure and 
fine, as church-wardens are content to lose the sharp 
lines of stone carving under clogging obliterations of 
whitewash, and as the modem Italians scrape away and 
polish white all the sharpness and glory of the carvings 
on their old churches, as most miserably and pitifully on 
St. Mark's at Venice, and the Baptisteries . „, , ^ ^ 
of Pistoja and Fisa, and many others; so peat mastera ea- 

1 Ai iTi^x* 1 'J. • teemed eoKntiaL 

also the delight of vulgar painters m 

coarse and slurred painting, merely for the sake of its 

coarseness,* as of Spagnoletto, Salvator, or Murillo, 

* It is to be carefully noted that -when rude execution is evidently 
not the result of imperfect feeling and desire (as in these men above 
named, it is) but of thought ; either impatient, which there was 
DeccHsity to note swiftly, or impetuous, which it was well to note in 
mighty manner, as pre-eminently and in both kinds the case with 
Tintoret, and often with Michael Angelo, and in lower and more 
degraded modes with Rubens, and generally in the sketches and first 



\ 
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opposed to the divine finish which the g^reatest and 
mightiest of men disdained not, but rather wrought out 
with painfulness and life spending; as Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo, (for the latter, however many things he 
left unfinished, did finish, if at all, with a refinement that 
the eye cannot follow, but the feeling only, as in the 
Pieta of Genoa,) and Perugino always, even to the gild- 
ing of single hairs among his angel tresses, and the 

thoughts of great masters ; there is received a very noble pleasure, 
connected both with ideas of power (compare again Part I. Sect. ii. 
Chap. I.) and with certain actions of the imagination of which we 
shall speak presently. But this pleasure is not received from the 
beauty of the w^ork, for nothing can be perfectly beautiful unless 
complete, but from its simplicity and sufficiency to its immediate 
purpose, where the purpose is not of beauty at all, as often in things 
rough-hewn, pre-eminently for instance in the stones of the founda- 
tions of the Pitti and Strozzi palaces, whose noble rudeness is to be 
opposed both to the useless polish, and the barbarous rustications of 
modem times, (although indeed this instance is not without exception 
to be received, for the majesty of these rocky buildings depends also 
in some measure upon the real beauty and finish of the natural 
curvilinear fractures, opposed to the coarseness of human chiselling.; 
and again, as it respects works of higher art, the pleasure of their 
hasty or imperfect execution is not indicative of their beauty, but of 
their majesty and fulness of thought and vastness of power. Shade 
is only beautiful when it magnities and sets forth the forms of fair 
things, so negligence is only noble when it is, as Fuseli hath it, ** the 
shadow of energy." Which that it may be, secure the substance and 
the shade will follow, but let the artist beware of stealing the manner 
of giant intellects when he has not their intention, and of assuming 
large modes of treatment when he has little thoughts to treat. There 
is large difference between indolent impatience of labor and intellect- 
ual impatience of delay, large difference between leaving things 
unfinished because we have more to do, or because we are satisfied 
with what we have done. Tintoret, who prayed hard, and hardly 
obtained, that he might be permitted, the charge of his colors only 
being borne, to paint a new built house from base to battlement, was 
not one to shun labor, it is the pouring in upon him of glorious 
thoughts in inexpressible multitude that his sweeping hand follows 
so fast. It is as easy to know the slightness of earnest haste from the 
slightness of blunt feeling, indolence, or aflFcctation, as it is to know 
the dust of a race, from the dust of dissolution. 
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yotmgr Raffaelle, when he was heaven taught, and Angel- 
ico, and Pinturicchio, and John Bellini, and all other 
such serious and loving men. Only it is to be observed 
that this finish is not a part or constituent of beauty, 
but the full and ultimate rendering of it, so that it is an 
idea only connected with the works of men, for all the 
works of the Deity are finished with the same, that is, 
infinite care and completion: and so what degrees of 
beauty exist among them can in no way be dependent 
upon this source, inasmuch as there are between them 
no degrees of care. And therefore, as there certainly is 
admitted a difference of degree in what we call chaste- 
ness, even in Divine work, (compare the hollyhock or the 
sunflower with the vale lily,) we must seek for it some 
other explanation and source than this. 

And if, bringing down our ideas of it from compli- 
cated objects to simple lines and colors, we analjze and 
regard them cai-efuUy, I think we shall be 
able to trace them to an under-current of Its nature and 

value. 

constantly agreeable feeling, excited by the 
appearance in material things of a self -restrained liberty, 
that is to say, b}^ the image of that acting of God with 
regard to all his creation, wherein, though free to operate 
in whatever arbitrary, sudden, \dolent, or inconstant 
ways he will, he yet, if we may reverently so speak, re- 
strains in himself this his omnipotent liberty, and works 
always in consistent modes, called by us laws. And this 
restraint or moderation, according to the words of Hook- 
er, (" that which doth moderate the force and power, that 
which doth ax^point the form and measure of working, 
the same we term a law,") is in the Deity not restraint, 
such as it is said of creatures, but, as again says Hooker, 
" the very being of God is a law to his working," so that 
eveiT appearance of painfulness or want of power and 
freedom in material things is wrong and ugly ; for the 
right restraint, the image of Divine operation, is both in 
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them, and in men, a willing and not painful stopping 
short of the utmost degree to which their power might 
reach, and the appearance of fettering or confinement is 
the cause of ugliness in the one, as the slightest painful- 
ness or effort in restraint is a sign of sin in the other. 

I have put this attribute of beauty last, because I con- 
sider it the girdle and safeguard of all the rest, and in 
8 6. It is the gir- ^^^^^ rcspect the most essential of all, for it 
die of beauty. jg possible that a certain degree of beauty 

may be attained even in the absence of one of its other 
constituents, as sometimes in some measure without 
symmetry or without unity. But the least appearance of 
violence or extravagance, of the want of moderation and 
restraint, is, I think, destructive of all beauty whatsoever 
in everything, color, form, motion, language, or thought, 
giving rise to that which in color we call glaiing, in form 
inelegant, in motion ungraceful, in language coarse, in 
thought undisciplined, in all unchastened ; which quali- 
ties are in everything most painful, because the signs of 

disobedient and irregular operation. And 
natural curves and herein we at last find the reason of that 

which has been so often noted resi^ecting 
the subtility and almost invisibility of natui*al cunes and 
colors, and why it is that we look on those lines as least 
beautiful which fall into wide and far license of curva- 
ture, and as most beautiful which approach nearest (so 
that the curvilinear character be distinctly asserted) to 
the government of the right line, as in the pure and se- 
vere curves of the draperies of the religious painters; 
and thus in color it is not red, but rose-color which is 
most beautiful, neither such actual green as we find in 
summer foliage partly, and in our painting of it con- 
stantly ; but such gray green as that into which nature 
modifies her distant tints, or such pale green and uncer- 
tain as we see in sunset sky, and in the clefts of the 
glacier and chrysoprase, and the sea-foam ; and so of al) 
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colors, not that they may not sometimes be deep and 
full, but that there is a solemn moderation even in their 
very fulness, and a holy reference beyond and out of their 
own nature to great harmonies by which they are gov- 
erned, and in obedience to which is their glory. AVhereof 
the ignorance is shown in all evil colorists by the vio- 
lence and positiveness of their hues, and by dulness and 
discordance consequent, for the very ttrilliancy and real 
power of all color is dependent on the chastening of it, 
as of a voice on its gentleness, and as of action on its 
calmness, and as all moral vigor on self- gg how difficult 
command. And therefore as that virtue t^TTolu 
which men last, and witk most difficulty at- ^*^* 
tain unto, and which many attain not at all, and yet that 
which is essential to the conduct and almost to the being 
of all other virtues, since neither imagination, nor in- 
vention, nor industry, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor 
any other good having, is of full avail without this of 
self-command, whereby works truly masculine and mighty 
are produced, and by the signs of which they are sepa- 
rated from that lower host of things brilliant, magnifi- 
cent and redundant, and farther yet from that of the 
loose, the lawless, the exaggerated, the insolent, and the 
profane, I would have the necessity of it foremost among 
all our inculcating, and the name of it largest among all 
our inscribing, in so far that, over the doors of every 
school of Art, I would have this one word, relieved out in 
deep letters of pure gold, — Moderation. 



CHAPTEBXI. 

OENEBAL INFERENCES RESPECTING TYPICAL BEAUTY. 

I HAVE now enumerated, and in some measure ex- 
plained those characteristics of mere matter by which I 
conceive it becomes agreeable to the theoretic faculty, 
1 Thg Buij ect ^^^^^ whatever form, dead, organized, or 
incompletely treat- animated, it may present itself. It will 

ed, yet admitting i i • ii t i 

of general conciu- be our task in the succeeding volume to 

examine, and illustrate by examples, the 
mode in which these characteristics appear in every 
division of creation, in stones, mountains, waves, clouds, 
and all organic bodies ; beginning with vegetables, and 
then taking instances in the range of animals from the 
mollusc to man; examining how one animal form is 
nobler than another, by the more manifest presence of 
these attributes, and chiefly endeavoring to show how 
much there is of admirable and lovely, even in what is 
commonly despised. At present I have only to mark the 
conclusions at which we have as yet arrived respecting 
the rank of the theoretic faculty, and then to pursue the 
inquiry fai-ther into the nature of vital beauty. 

As I before said, I pretend not to have enumerated all 
the sources of material beauty, nor the analogies con- 
nected with them ; it is probable that others may occur 
to many readers, or to myself as I proceed into more 
particular inquiry, but I am not careful to collect all 
conceivable e\ddence on the subject. I desire only to 
assert and prove some certain principles, and by means 
of these to show, in some measure, the inherent worthi- 
ness and glory of God's works and something of the re- 
lations they bear to each other and to us, leaving the 
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its noblest form, and all their energies are awakened in 

the pursuit of it, and endeavor to arrest it or recreate it 

What ^^^ themselves. But whatever doubt there 

ggement hence to may be respecting" the exact amount of 

modification of created things admitted 
with reference to us, there can be none respecting the 
dignity of that faculty by which we receive the mysteri- 
ous evidence of their Divine origin. The fact of our de- 
riving constant pleasure from whatever is a type or 
semblance of Divine attributes, and from nothing but 
that which is so, is the most glorious of all that can be 
demonstrated of human nature ; it not only sets a great 
gulf of specific separation between us and the lower ani- 
mals, but it seems a promise of a communion ultimately 
deep, close, and conscious, with the Being" whose dark- 
ened manifestations we here feebly and unthinkingly 
delight in. Probably to every order of intelligence more 
of his image becomes palpable in all around them, and 
the glorified spirits and the angels have perceptions as 
much more full and rapturous than ours, as ours than 
those of beasts and creeping things. And receiving it, 
as we must, for an universal axiom that " no natural de- 
sire can be entirely frustrate," and seeing that these de- 
sires are indeed so unfailing in us that they have es- 
caped not the reasoners of any time, but were held divine 
of old, and in even heathen countries,* it cannot be but 
that there is in these visionary pleasures, lightly as we 
now regard them, cause for thankfulness, ground for 
hope, anchor for faith, more than in all the other mani- 
fold gifts and guidances, wherewith God crowns the 
years, and hedges the paths of men. 

• 'H l\ TtK^ia MaipLOfla Oewprrrutfi r(s itrrtv Mpytta, * * rtSs fjikw yiip 
0co<r h,xas 6 fiios fuuedpios^ rots 9* hfBp^on^ 4^ taop 6fi,o[«$iJui n r^f roiiirnff 
iytpy^las Airapxfi, rAv VtiKKotP (tf^^r Mhr hfHeufioyti. #«-c<5^ ouSofi^ Koaw 
v9i 0wpias,—A.T\st. Etii. Lib. 10th. The concluding book of the Ethics 
should be carefully read. It is all most valuable. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

OF VITAL BEAim. FIB8T, AS BELATIYE. 

I PBOCEED more psrticnlarly to examine the nature of 
that second kind of beauty of which I spoke in the third 
chapter, as consisting " in the appearance of felicitoua 
fulfilment of function in living things." I ,, _ 
have already noticed the example of very tn™ irptcai u 
pure and high typical beauty which is to 
be found in the lines and gradations of unsullied snow: 
if, passing to the edge of a sheet of it, upon the lower 
Alps, early in May, we find, as we are nearly sure to find, 
two or three little round openings pierced in it, and 
through these emergent, a slender, pensive, fragile 
flower * whose small, dark, purple- fringed bell hangs 
down and shudders over the icy cleft that it has cloven, 
as if partly wondering at its own recent grave, and partly 
dying of very fatigue after its hard won victory ; we 
shall be, or we ought to be, moved by a totally different 
impression of loveliness from that which we receive 
among the dead ice and the idle clouds. There is now ut- 
tered to us a call for sympathy, now offered to ns an im- 
age of moral purpose and achievement, which, however 
miconsciouB or senseless the creature may indeed be that 
so seems to call, cannot be heard without affection, nor 
contemplated without worship, by any of ns whose heart 
is rightly tuned, or whose mind is clearly and surely 
sighted. 
Throughout the whole of the organic creation every 
* Soldanella Alpina. 
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being in a perfect state exhibits certain appearances, or 
evidences, of happiness, and besides is in its nature, its 
desires, its modes of nourishment, habitation, and death, 
illustrative or expressive of certain moral dispositions 
or principles. Now, first, in the keenness of the sympa- 
thy which we feel in the happiness, real or apparent, 
of all organic beings, and which, as we shall presently 
see, invariably prompts us, from the joy we have in it, 
to look upon those as most lovely which are most 
happy ; and secondly, in the justness of the moral sense 
which rightly reads the lesson they are all intended 
to teach, and classes them in orders of worthiness and 
beauty according to the rank and nature of that lesson, 
whether it be of warning or example, of those that wallow 
or of those that soar, of the fiend-hunted swine by the 
Gennesaret lake, or of the dove returning to its ark of 
rest ; in our right accepting and reading of all this, con- 
sists, I say, the ultimately perfect condition of that noble 
theoretic faculty, whose place in the system of our nat- 
ure I have already partly vindicated with respect to 
typical, but which can only fully be established with 
respect to vital beauty. 

Its first perfection, therefore, relating to vital beauty, 
is the kindness and unselfish fulness of heart, which re- 
ceives the utmost amount of pleasure from the happiness 
of- all things. Of which in high degree the heart of man 
19. The perfec- 18 incapable, neither what intense enjoy- 
re«c °fwSjty**'^w ment the angels may have in all that they 
SitoTbJf^uryl Sb soe of things that move and live, and in the 
charity. p^j.^ ^j^gy ^^^^ jj^ ^YiQ shedding of God's 

kindness upon them, can we know or conceive : only in 
proportion as we draw near to God, and are made in 
measure like unto him, can we increase this our posses- 
sion of charity, of which the entire essence is in God 
only. 
Wherefore it is evident that even the ordinary exer- 
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cise of this faculty implies a condition of the whole moral 
being in some measure right and healthy, and that to the 
entire exercise of it there is necessary the entire perfec- 
tion of the Christian character, for he who loves not God, 
nor his brother, cannot love the grrass beneath his feet 
and the creatures that fill those spaces in the universe 
which he needs not, and which live not for his uses ; nay, 
he has seldom grace to be grateful even to those that love 
him and serve him, while, on the other hand, none can 
love Grod nor his human brother without loving all things 
whicli his Father loves, nor without looking upon them 
every one as in that respect his brethren also, and per- 
haps worthier than he, if in the under concords they have 
to fill, their part is touched more truly. Wherefore it is 
good to read of that kindness and humbleness of St. 
Francis of Assisi, who spoke never to bird nor to cicala, 
nor even to wolf and beast of prey, but as his brother ; 
and so we find are moved the minds of all good and 
mighty men, as in the lesson that we have from the Mar- 
iner of Coleridge, and yet more truly and rightly taught 
in the Heartleap well, 

*' Never to blend our pleasure, or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels," 

and again in the White Doe of Rylstone, with the added 
teaching of that gift, which we have from things beneath 
us, in thanks for the love they cannot equally return; 
that anguish of our own, 

'* Is tempered and allayed by sympathies. 
Aloft descending and descending deep. 
Even to the inferior kinds," 

SO that I know not of anything more destructive of the 
whole theoretic faculty, not to say of the Christian char- 
acter and human intellect, than those accursed sports in 
which man makes of himself, cat, tiger, serpent, chaeto- 
don, and alligator in one, and gathers into one contin- 
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uance of cruelty for his amusement all the devices that 
brutes sparingly and at intervals use against each other 
for their necessities.* 

As we pass from those beings of whose happiness 
and pain we are certain to those in which it is doubtful 
IS Only with ^^ ^^Ij se^Hiing, as possibly in plants, 
MJSo^n^SS (though I would fain hold, if I might, " the 
Bympathy. idlih that every flower enjoys the air it 

breathes," neither do I ever crush or gather one without 
some pain,) yet our feeling for them has in it more of 
sympathy than of actual love, as receiving from them in 
delight far more than we can give; for love, I think, 
chiefly grows in giving, at least its essence is the desire 
of doing good, or giving happiness, and we cannot feel 
the desire of that which we cannot conceive, so that if we 
conceive not of a plant as capable of pleasure, we cannot 
desire to give it pleasure, that is, we cannot love it in the 
entire sense of the term. 

Nevertheless, the sympathy of very lofty and sensitive 
minds usually reaches so far as to the conception of life 
in the plant, and so to love, as with Shelley, of the sen- 
sitive plant, and Shakspeare always, as he has tau^-ht us 
in the sweet voices of Ophelia and Perdita, and Words- 
worth always, as of the daffodils, and the celandine 

" It (loth not love the shower, nor seek tlie cold. 
This neither is its courage, nor its choice 
But its necessity in being old," 

and SO all other great poets (that is to say, great seers ; f\ 

* I would have Mr. Landseer. before be gives us any more writhinir 
otters, or yelping packs, reQect whether that which L T\ ^" "'^"^ 
contemplation in a hound be its ferocity, or in an oL.-^ ^''''^^^ ?^ 
a human being its victory, hardly achieved ev^n wUh t^^T' 7/^^ 
more sagacious brutal allies over a poor little fi«h ^«* t- 
foot long. "su-catching creature, a 

t Compare Milton. 

** They at her coming sprunir 
And touched by her fair tendance, gladlier grew." 
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those which show the evidences of it in the least degree, 
as, for instance, any of the cacti not in flower. Their 
masses ai*e heavy and simple, their growth slow, their 
vaiious parts jointed on one to another, as if they were 
buckled or pinned together instead of growing out of 
each other, (note the singular imposition in many of 
them, the prickly pear for instance, of the fruit upon the 
body of the plant, so that it looks like a swelling or dis- 
ease,) and often farther opposed by harsh truncation of 
line as in the cactus truncatophylla. All these circum- 
stances so concur to deprive the plant of vital evidences, 
that we receive from it more sense of pain than of beau- 
ty ; and 3'et even here, the sharpness of the angles, the 
symmetrical order and strength of the spines, the fresh 
and even color of the body, are looked for earnestly as 
signs of healthy condition, our pain is increased by their 
absence, and indefinitely increased if blotches, and other 
appearances of bniise and decay interfere with that 
little life which the plant seems to possess. 

The same singular characters belong in animals to the 
Crustacea, as to the lobster, crab, scorpion, etc., and in 
great measure deprive them of the beauty which we find 
in higher orders, so that we are reduced to look for their 
beauty to single parts and joints, and not to the whole 
animal. 

Now I wish particularly to impress upon the reader 
that all these sensations of beauty in the plant arise 
I 6 This eympa- ^o^^ ^^^ uusclfish Sympathy with its hap- 
an^ doe?°norre^ piucss, and uot from any view of the qual- 
gard utility. jfjies in it which may bring good to us, nor 

even from our acknowledgment in it of any moral condi- 
tion beyond that of mere felicity ; for such an acknowl- 
edgment belongs to the second operation of the theo- 
retic faculty (compare § 2,) and not to the sympathetic 
part which we are at present examining ; so that we even 
find that in this respect, the moment we begin to look 
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upon any creature as subordinate to some purpose out 
of itself, some of the sense of organic beauty is lost. 
Thus, when we ai*e told that the leaves of a plant are 
occupied in decomposing carbonic acid, and preparing 
oxygen for us, we begin to look upon it with some such 
indiflFerence as upon a gasometer. It has become a ma- 
chine ; some of our sense of its happiness is gone ; its 
emanation of inherent life is no longer pure. The bend- 
ing trunk, waving to and fro in the wind above the 
waterfall, is beautiful because it is happy, though it is 
perfectly useless to us. The same trunk, hewn down and 
thrown across the stream, has lost its beauty. It serves 
as a bridge, — it has become useful ; it lives not for itself, 
and its beauty is gone, or what it retains is purely iypi- 
cal, dependent on its lines and colors, not on its func- 
tions. Saw it into planks, and though now adapted to 
become permanently useful, its whole beauty is lost for- 
ever, or to be regained only in part when decay and ruin 
shall have withdrawn it again from use, and left it to 
receive from the hand of nature the velvet moss and 
varied lichen, which may again suggest ideas of inherent 
happiness, and tint its mouldering sides with hues of life. 

There is something, I think, peculiarly beautiful and 
instnictive in this imselfishness of the theoretic faculty, 
and in its abhorrence of all utility which is based on the 
pain or destruction of any creature, for in such minister- 
ing to each other as is consistent with the essence and 
energy of both, it takes delight, as in the clothing of the 
rock by the herbage, and the feeding of the herbage by 
the stream. 

But still more distinct evidence of its being indeed 
the expression of happiness to which we look for our 
first pleasure in organic form, is to be ,^ _ , ^^ 
found in the way m which we regard the with respect to 
bodily frame of animals : of which it is to 
be noted first, that there is not anything which causes so 
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intense and tormenting a sense of ugliness as any scar, 
wound, monstrosity, or imperfection which seems incon- 
sistent with the animal's ease and health ; and that al- 
though in vegetables, where there is no immediate sense 
of pain, we are comparatively little hurt by excrescences 
and irregularities, but are sometimes even delighted with 
them, and fond of them, as children of the oak-apple, and 
sometimes look upon them as more interesting than the 
uninjured conditions, as in the gnarled and knotted 
trunks of trees ; yet the slightest approach to anything 
of the kind in animal form is regarded with intense 
horror, merely from the sense of pain it conveys. And, 
in the second place, it is to be noted that whenever we 
dissect the animal frame, or conceive it as dissected, and 
i T. And it is de- s^l^stituto in our ideas the neatness of me- 
dra<»aafiiiwhaja- chauical Contrivance for the pleasure of 
*»™- the animal ; the moment we reduce enjoy- 

ment to ingenuity, and volition to leverage, that instant 
all sense of beauty disappears. Take, for instance, the 
action of the limb of the ostrich, which is beautiful so 
long as we see it in its swift uplifting along the desert 
sands, and trace in the tread of it her scorn of the horse 
and his rider, but would infinitely lose of its impressive- 
ness, if we could see the spring ligament plajdng back- 
wards and forwards in alternate jerks over the tubercle at 
the hock joint. Take again the action of the dorsal fin 
of the shark tribe. So long as we observe the uniform 
energy of motion in the whole frame, the lash of the tail, 
bound of body, and instantaneous lowering of the dorsal, 
to avoid the resistance of the water as it turns, there is 
high sense of organic power and beauty. But when we 
dissect the dorsal, and find that its superior ray is sup- 
ported in its position by a peg in a notch at its base, and 
that when the fin is to be lowered, the peg has to be 
taken out, and when it is raised put in again ; although 
we are filled with wonder at the ingenuity of the me- 
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chanical contrivance, all our sense of beauty is gone, and 
not to be recovered until we again see the fin playing on 
the animal's body, apparently by its own will alone, 
with the life running along its rays. It is by a beautiful 
ordinance of the Creator that all these mechanisms are 
concealed from sight, though open to investigation, and 
that in all which is outwardly manifested we seem to see 
his presence rather than his workmanship, and the mys- 
terious breath of life, rather than the manipulation of 
matter. 

As, therefore, it appears from all evidence that it is 
the sense of felicity which we first desire in organic 
form, it is evident from reason, as demonstrable by ex- 
perience, that those forms will be the most beautiful 
(always, observe, leaving typical beauty out of the ques- 
tion) which exhibit most of power, and seem capable of 
most quick and joyous sensation. Hence we find grada- 
tions of beauty from the apparent impenetrableness of 
hide and slow motion of the elephant and rhinoceros, 
from the foul occupation of the vulture, from the earthy 
struggling of the worm, to the brilliancy of the butter- 
fly, the buoyancy of the lark, the swiftness of the fawn 
and the horse, the fair and kingly sensibility of man. 

Thus far then, the theoretic faculty is concerned with 
the happiness of animals, and its exercise depends on 
the cultivation of the affections only. Let $ s. The oecond 
us next observe how it is concerned with ^eoreuc" fecuitv 
the moral functions of animals, and there- fif??J^S^ce*of 
fore how it is dependent on the cultivation "^"^ Judgment. 
of every moral sense. There is not any organic creature, 
but in its history and habits it shall exemplify or illus- 
trate to us some moral excellence or deficiency, or some 
point of Gk)d's providential government, which it is 
necessary for us to know. Thus the functions and the 
fates of animals are distributed to them, with a variety 
which exhibits to us the dignity and results of almost 
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every passion and kind of conduct, some filthy and sloth< 
ful, pining and unhappy ; some rapacious, restless, and 
cruel ; some ever earnest and laborious, and, I think, un- 
happy in their endless labor, creatures, like the bee, that 
heap up riches and cannot tell who shall gather them, 
and others employed like angels in endless offices of love 
and praise. Of which when, in right condition of mind, 
we esteem those most beautiful, whose functions are the 
most noble, whether as some, in mere energy, or as 
others, in moral honor, so that we look with hate on the 
foulness of the sloth, and the subtlety of the adder, and 
the rage of the hyena: with the honor due to their earthly 
wisdom we invest the earnest ant and unwearied bee: 
but we look with full perception of sacred function to 
the tribes of burning plumage and choral voice.* And 
so what lesson we might receive for our earthly conduct 
from the creeping and laborious things, was taught us 
by that earthly king who made silver to be in Jerusalem 
as stones (yet thereafter was less rich towards God). 
But from the lips of an heavenly King, who had not 
where to lay his head, we were taught what lesson we 
have to learn from those higher creatures who sow not, 
nor reap, nor gather into bams, for their Heavenly 
Father feedeth them. 

There is much difficulty in the way of our looking with 
this rightly balanced judgment on the moral functions 
$9. How Imped- ^^ *^® animal tribes, OTvdng to the mde- 
^ pendent and often opposing characters oi 

typical beauty, which are among them, as it seems, arbi- 
trarily distributed, so that the most fierce and ^^"^^^^7^^ 
often clothed in the liveliest colors, and stre^Tlg^^^^^ r^ 
the noblest forms, with this only excepti^^^ \\v»- ^ . ^^^ 
as I know, there is no high beauty in any ^^5:5J5s5s^ 



• " Type of the wise — who soar, but never i^^^ ^^ ^^ 

True to the kindred points of heaven an^^ ^'^^ >>55^^ ^^ 

(Wordsworth. -^^>^^ ^co*^^ 




"^ 
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wants. And next to these in ugliness come the eyes 
that gain vitality indeed, but only by means of the ex- 
pression of intense malignity, as in the serpent and alli- 
gator ; and next to these, to whose malignity is added 
the virtue of subtlety and keenness, as of the lynx and 
hawk ; and then, by diminishing the malignity and in- 
creasing the expressions of comprehensiveness and de- 
termination, we arrive at those of the lion and eagle, and 
at last, by destroying malignity altogether, at the fair 
eye of the herbivorous tribes, wherein the superiority 
of beauty consists always in the greater or less sweet- 
ness and gentleness primarily, as in the gazelle, camel, 
and ox, and in the greater or less intellect, secondarily, 
as in the horse and dog, and finally, in gentleness and 
intellect both in man. And again, taking the mouth, 
another source of expression, we find it ugliest where it 
has none, as mostly in fish, or perhaps where without 
gaining much in expression of any kind, it becomes a 
formidable destructive instrument, as again in the alli- 
gator, and then, by some increase of expression, we 
arrive at birds' beaks, wherein there is more obtained by 
tht3 different ways of setting on the mandibles than is 
commonly supposed, (compare the bills of the duck and 
the eagle,) and thence we reach the finely developed lips 
of the camivora, which nevertheless lose that beauty 
they have, in the actions of snarling and biting, and 
from these we pass to the nobler because gentler and 
more sensible, of the horse, camel, and fawn, and so 
again up to man, only there is less traceableness of the 
principle in the mouths of the lower animals, because 
they are in slight measure only capable of expression, 
and chiefly used as instruments, and that of low func- 
tion, whereas in man the mouth is given most definitely 
as a means of expression, beyond and above its lower 
functions. Compare the remarks of Sir Charles Bell on 
this subject in his Essay on Expression, and compare 
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Uie month of the negro head given by him (p. 28, third 
edition) with that of Baffaelle's St. Catherine. I shall 
illustrate the subject farther hereafter by giving the 
mouth of one of the demons of Orcagna's Inferno, with 
projecting incisors, and that of a fish and a swine, in op- 
position to pure graminivorous and human forms ; but 
at present it is sufficient for my purpose to insist on the 
single great principle, that, wherever expression is pos- 
sible, and uninterfered with by characters of typical 
beauty, which confuse the subject exceedingly as regards 
the mouth, (for the typical beauty of the carnivorous 
lips is on a grand scale, while it exists in very low de- 
gree in the beaks of birds,) wherever, I say, these con- 
siderations do not interfere, the beauty of the animal 
form is in exact proportion to the amount of moral or 
intellectual virtue expressed by it ; and wherever beauty 
exists at all, there is some kind of virtue to which it is 
owing, as the majesty of the lion's eye is owing not to 
its ferocity, but to its seriousness and seeming intellect, 
and of the lion's mouth to its strength and sensibility, 
and not its gnashing of teeth, nor wrinkling in its wrath ; 
and farther be it noted, that of the intellectual or moral 
virtues, the moral are those which are attended with 
most beauty, so that the gentle eye of the gazelle is 
fairer to look upon than the more keen glance of men, if 
it be unkind. 

Of the parallel effects of expression upon plants there 
is little to be noted, as the mere naming of the subject 
cannot but bring countless illustrations to | jj as iiw in 
the mind of every reader : only this, that, p^*»^ 
as we saw they were less susceptible of our sympathetic 
love, owing to the absence in them of capability of en- 
joyment, so they are less open to the affections based 
upon the expression of moral virtue, owing to their 
want of volition ; so that even on those of them which 
are deadly and unkind we look not without pleasure, the 
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more because this their evil operation cannot 
them outwardly expressed, but only by ub emp 
known ; so that of the outward Beemings and expi 
of plants, there are few but are in some way go 
therefore beautiful, as of hamility, and modesty, a 
of places and things, in the reaching out of thei 
and clasping of their tendrils ; and energy of res: 
and patience of sufiFering, and beneficence one 1 
another in shade and protection, and to us also ii 
and fruits (for of their healing virtues, however 
tant to ns, there is no more outward sense nor s 
than of their properties mortal or dangerous). 

\Vhence, in fine, looking to the whole king 
organic nature, we find that oar full receiving 
I u, Benpitnia- l**"'? depends first on the sensibU 
tioL then on the accoracy and touchston 

fnlness of the heart in its moral judgments, so tli 
necessary that we should not only love all creatut 
but esteem them in that order which is accon 
God's laws and not according to onr own hnmi 
sions and predilections, not looking for swiftnt 
strength, and cunning, rather than for patien 
kindness, still less delighting in their animos 
cmelty one towards another, neither, if it may b< 
ed, interfering with the working of nature in ai 
nor, when we interfere to obtain service, judgii 
the morbid conditions of the animal or vegetabh 
duced: for we see every day the theoretic facii 
tirely destroyed in those who are interested in pai 
animals, by their delight in the results of the 
teaching, and by the vain straining of curiosity f 
forms such as nature never intended, as the disf 
types for instance, which we see earnestly sought 
the fanciers of rabbits and pigeons, and consta 
horses, substitnting for the true and balanced be 
the free creature some morbid development of a 
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power, as of swiftness in the racer, at the expense, in 
certain measure, of the animal's healthy constitution and 
fineness of form ; and so the delight of horticulturists in 
the spoiling of plants ; so that in all cases we are to be- 
ware of such opinions as seem in any way referable to 
human pride, or even to the grateful or pernicious influ- 
ence of things upon ourselves, and to cast the mind free, 
and out of ourselves, humbly, and yet always in that no- 
ble position of pause above the other visible creatures, 
nearer God than they, which we authoritatively hold, 
thence looking down upon them, and testing the clear- 
ness of our moral vision by the extent, and fulness, and 
constancy of our pleasure in the light of God's love as 
it embraces them, and the harmony of his holy laws^ 
that forever bring mercy out of rapine, and religion out 
of wrath. 

22 



CHAPTER xrrr. 

OP VITAL BEAUTY. SECONDLY, AS GEXEBIO. 

Hethebto we have observed the conclusions of the the- 
oretic faculty with respect to the relations of happiness, 
and of more or less exalted function existing: between 

I L The beauty d^®^®^* orders of Organic being. But we 
of faifliment of must pursue the inquiry farther vet. and 

appointed fane- m ^ 

^ in erary ani- observe what impressions of beauty are 

connected with more or less perfect fulfil- 
ment of the appointed function by diflferent individuals 
of the same species. We are now no longer called to 
pronounce upon worthiness of occupation or dignity of 
disposition ; but both employment and capacity being 
known, and the animal's position and duty fixed, we have 
to regard it in that respect alone, comparing it with 
other individuals of its species, and to determine how 
far it worthily executes its oflSce ; whether, if scorpion, 
it hath poison enough, or if tiger, strength enough, or if 
dove, innocence enough, to sustain rightly its place in 
creation, and come up to the perfect idea of dove, tiger, 
or scorpion. 

In the first or sympathetic operation of the theoretic 
faculty, it will be remembered, we receive pleasure from 
the signs of mere happiness in living things. In the 
second theoretic operation of comparing and judging, 
we constituted ourselves such judges of the lower creat- 
ures as Adam was made by God when they were brought 
to him to be named, and we allowed of beauty in them 
as they reached, more or less, to that standard of moral 
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perfection by which we test ourselves. But, in the third 
place, we are to come down again from the judgment 
seat, and taking it for granted that every creature of God 
is in some way good, and has a duty and specific opera- 
tion providentially accessory to the well-being of all, we 
are to look in this faith to that employment and nature 
of each, and to derive pleasure from their entire perfec- 
tion and fitness for the duty they have to do, and in their 
entire fulfilment of it : and so we are to take pleasure 
and find beauty in the magnificent binding together of 
the jaws of the ichthyosaurus for catching and holding, 
and in the adaptation of the lion for springing, and of 
the locust for destroying, and of the lark for singing, 
and in every creature for the doing of that which Gk>d 
has made it to do. Which faithful pleasure in the per- 
ception of the perfect operation of lower creatures I 
have placed last among the perfections of the theoretic 
faculty concerning them, because it is commonly last 
acquired, both owing to the humbleness and trustfulness 
of heart which it demands, and because it implies a 
knowledge of the habits and structure of every creature, 
such as we can but imperfectly possess. 

The perfect idea of the form and condition in which all 
the properties of the species are fully developed, is called 
the ideal of the species. The question of |s. The two 
the nature of ideal conception of species, fM?^"^^^*ffiS2 
and of the mode in which the mind arrives ^'f^ *Sm^S 
at it, has been the subject of so much dis- ^^* 
cussion, and source of so much embarrassment, chiefly 
owing to that unfortunate distinction between idealism 
and realism which leads most people to imagine the ideal 
opposed to the real, and therefore falae, that I think it 
necessary to request the reader's most careful attention 
to the following positions. 

Any work of art which represents, not a material ob- 
ject, but the mental conception of a material object, is. 
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in the primary sense of the word ideal ; that is to say, it 
represents an idea, and not a thing. Any work of art 
which represents or realizes a material object, is, in the 
primary sense of the term, unideal. 

Ideal works of art, therefore, in this first sense, rep- 
resent the result of an act of imagination, and are good 
or bad in proportion to the healthy condition and gen- 
eral power of the imagination, whose acts they repre- 
sent. 

Unideal works of art (the studious production of which 
is termed realism) represent actual existing things, and 
are good or bad in proportion to the perfection of the 
representation. 

All entirely bad works of art may be divided into those 
which, professing to be imaginative, bear no stamp of 
imagination, and are therefore false, and those which, 
professing to be representative of matter, miss of the rep- 
resentation and are therefore nugatory. 

It is the habit of most observers to regard art as rep- 
resentative of matter, and to look only for the entireness 
of representation ; and it was to this view of art that I 
limited the arguments of the former sections of the pres- 
ent work, wherein having to oppose the conclusions of a 
criticism entirely based upon the realist system, I was 
compelled to meet that criticism on its own grounds. 
But the greater part of works of art, more especially 
those devoted to the expression of ideas of beauty, are 
the results of the agency of imagination, their worthi- 
ness depending, as above stated, on the healthy condition 
of the imagination. 

Hence it is necessary for us, in order to arrive at con- 
clusions respecting the worthiness of such works, to de- 
fine and examine the nature of the imaginative faculty, 
and to determine first what are the signs or conditions 
of its existence at all ; and secondly, what are the evi- 
dences of its healthy and efficient existence, upon which 
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examination I shall enter in the second section of the 
present part. 

But there is another sense of the word ideal besides 
this, and it is that with which we are here concerned. It 
is evident that, so long as we use the word c ^ ortoperfec- 
to signify that art which represents ideas "on o* type, 
and not things, we may use it as truly of the art which 
represents an idea of Caliban, and not real Caliban, as of 
the art which represents an idea of Antinous, and not 
real Antinous. For that is as much imagination which 
conceives the monster as which conceives the man. If, 
however, Caliban and Antinous be creatures of the same 
species, and the form of the one contain not the fully 
developed types or characters of the species, while the 
form of the other presents the greater part of them, then 
the latter is said to be a form more ideal than the other, 
as a nearer approximation to the general idea or concep- 
tion of the species. 

Now it is evident that this use of the word ideal is 
much less accurate than the other, from which it is de- 
rived, for it rests on the assumption that ^ ^ r^^^ ^^^^ 
the assemblage of all the characters of a SuT^noSere^ 
species in their perfect development can- tained. 
not exist but in the imagination. For if it can actually 
and in reality exist, it is not right to call it ideal or im- 
aginary ; it would be better to call it characteristic or 
general, and to reserve the word ideal for the results of 
the operation of the imagination, either on the perfect 
or imperfect forms. 

Nevertheless, the word ideal has been so long and uni- 
versally accepted in this sense, that I think it better to 
continue the use of it, so only that the reader will be 
careful to observe the distinction in the sense, according 
to the subject matter under discussion. At present then, 
using it as expressive of the noble generic form which 
indicates the full perfection of the creature in all its 
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functions, I wish to examine how far this perception ex- 
ists or may exist in nature, and if not in nature, how it 
is by us discoverable or ima^nable. 

Now it is better, when we wish to arrive at truth, al- 
ways to take familiar instances, wherein the mind is not 
^ , . likely to be biassed by any elevated asso- 

16. Of ideal fonn. . . . •! iv • x x i> 

First, in the lower ciatious or favonte tneones. Juet us ask 

therefore, first, what kind of ideal form 
may be attributed to a limpet or an oyster, that is to say, 
whether all oysters do or do not come up to the entire 
notion or idea of an oyster. I apprehend that, although 
in respect of size, age, and kind of feeding, there may 
be some diflference between them, yet of those which are 
of full size and healthy condition there will be found many 
which fulfil the conditions of an oyster in every respect, 
and that so perfectly, that we could not, by combining 
the features of two or more together, produce a more per- 
fect oyster than any that we see. I suppose also, that, 
out of a number of healthy fish, birds, or beasts of the 
same species, it would not be easy to select an individ- 
ual as superior to all the rest ; neither by comparing two 
or more of the nobler examples together, to arrive at 
the conception of a form superior to that of either ; but 
that, though the accidents of more abundant food or 
more fitting habitation may induce among them some 
varieties of size, strength, and color, yet the entire gen- 
eric form would be presented by many, neither would any 
art be able to add to or diminish from it. 

It is, therefore, hardly right fco use the word ideal of 
the generic forms of these ci eat ares, of which we see 

S6 In what con- ^^^^^^l examples; but if we are to use it, 
Bifltent. tten be it distinctly imderstood that their 

ideality consists in the full development of all the pow- 
ers and properties of the creature as such, and is incon- 
sistent with accidental or imperfect developments, and 
even with great variation from average size, the ideal 
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size being neither gigantic nor diminutive, but the ut- 
most grandeur and entireness of proportion at a certain 
point above the mean size ; for as more individuals al- 
ways fall short of generic size than rise above it, the gen- 
eric is above the average or mean siza And this perfec- 
tion of the creature invariably involves the utmost possi- 
ble degree of all those properties of beauty, both typical 
and vital, which it is appointed to possess. 

Let us next observe the conditions of ideality in vege- 
tables. Out of a large number of primroses or violets, I 
apprehend that, although one or two might , ^ j^^ ^^^^^ 
be larger than all the rest, the greater part *° vegeubk*. 
would be very sufficient primroses and violets. And that 
we could, by no study nor combination of violets, conceive 
of a better violet than many in the bed. And so generally 
of the blossoms and separate members of all vegetables. 

But among the entire forms of the complex vegeta- 
bles, as of oak-trees, for instance, there exists very large 
and constant difference, some being what we hold to be 
fine oaks, as in parks, and places where they are taken 
care of, and have their own way, and some are but poor 
and mean oaks, which have had no one to take care of 
them, but have been obliged to maintain themselves. 

That which we have to determine is, whether ideality 
be predicable of the fine oaks only, or whether the poor 
and mean oaks also may be considered as ideal, that is, 
coming up to the conditions of oak, and the general no- 
tion of oak. 

Now there is this difference between the positions held 
in creation by animals and plants, and thence in the dis- 
positions with which we regard them ; that | g. The differ- 
the animals, being for the most part loco- ^JJ^ ^ISS 
motive, are capable both of living where «ndMiiin«te. 
they choose, and of obtaining what food they want, and 
of fulfilling all the conditions necessary to their health 
and perfection. For which reason they are answerable 
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for such health and perfection, and we should be dis- 
pleased and hurt if we did not find it in one individual 
as well as another. 

But the case is evidently different with plants. They 
are intended fixedly to occupy many places comparatively 
unfit for them, and to fill up all the spaces where green- 
ness, and coolness, and ornament, and oxygen are wanted, 
and that with very little reference to their comfort or 
convenience. Now it would be hard upon the plant if, 
after being tied to a particular spot, where it is indeed 
much wanted, and is a great blessing, but where it has 
enough to do to live, whence it cannot move to obtain 
what it wants or likes, but must stretch its unfortunate 
arms here and there for bare breath and light, and split its 
way among rocks, and grope for sustenance in unkindly 
soil ; it would be hard upon the plant, I say, if under all 
these disadvantages, it were made answerable for its ap- 
pearance, and found fault with because it was not a fine 
plant of the kind. And so we find it ordained that ir 
S9 Admiteofva- Order that uo Unkind comparisons may b<. 
o/Se*fomer^^^ dra^vn between one and another, there arc 

not appointed to plants the fixed number, 
position, and proportion of members which are ordained 
in animals, (and any variation from which in these is un- 
pardonable,) but a continually varying number and posi- 
tion, even among the more freely growing examples, 
admitting therefore all kinds of license to those which 
have enemies to contend with, and that without in any 
way detracting from their dignity and perfection. 

So then there is in trees no perfect form which can be 
fixed upon or reasoned out as ideal ; but that is always 
an ideal oak which, however poverty-stricken, or hunger- 
pinched, or tempest-tortured, is yet seen to have done, 
under its appointed circumstances, all that could be ex- 
pected of oak. 

The ideal, therefore, of the park oak is that to which I 
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alluded in the conclusion of the fonner part of this work, 
full size, united terminal curve, equal and symmetrical 
range of branches on each side. The ideal of the moun- 
tain oak may be anything, twisting, and leaning, and 
shattered, and rock-encumbered, so only that amidst all 
its misfortunes, it maintain the dignity of oak ; and, in- 
deed, I look upon this kind of tree as more ideal than 
the other, in so far as by its eflforts and struggles, more 
of its nature, enduring power, patience in waiting for, and 
ingenuity in obtaining what it wants, is brought out, and 
so more of the essence of oak exhibited, than under more 
fortunate conditions. 

And herein, then, we at last find the cause of that fact 
which we have twice already noted, that the exalted or 
seemingly improved condition, whether of - j^ j^^^, ^^^ 

plant or animal, induced by human inter- i^roy^y JSdva- 
ference, is not the true and artistical ideal ^^°- 
of it.* It has been well shown by Dr. Herbert, f that 
many plants are found alone on a certain soil or sub- 
soil in a wild state, not because such soil is favorable to 
them, but because they alone are capable of existing on 
it, and because all dangerous rivals are by its inhospital- 
ity removed. Now if we withdraw the plant from this 
position, which it hardly endures, and supply it with the 
earth, and maintain about it the temperature that it de- 
lights in; withdrawing from it at the same time all 
rivals which, in such conditions nature would have thrust 
upon it, we shall indeed obtain a magnificently developed 

* I speak not here of those conditioDS of vegetation which have es- 
pecial reference to man, as of seeds and fruits, whose sweetness and 
farina seem in great measure given, not for the plant's sake, but for 
his, and to which therefore the interruption in the harmony of creation 
of which he was the cause is extended, and their sweetness and larger 
measure of good to be obtained only by his redeeming labor. His curse 
has fallen on the corn and the vine, and the wild barley misses of its 
fulness, that he may eat bread by the sweat of his brow. 

t Journal of the Horticultural Society. Part L 
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example of the plant, colossal in size, and splendid in or- 
gunization, but we shall utterly lose in it that moral 
ideal which is dependent on its right fulfilment of its 
appointed functions. It was intended and created by 
the Deity for the covering of those lonely spots where 
no other plant could live ; it has been thereto endowed 
with courage, and strength, and capacities of endurance 
unequalled ; its character and glory are not therefore in 
the gluttonous and idle feeling of its own over luxuri- 
ance, at the expense of other creatures utterly destroyed 
and rooted out for its good alone, but in its right doing 
of its hard duty, and forward climbing into those spots 
of forlorn hope where it alone can bear witness to the 
kindness and presence of the Spirit that cutteth out rivers 
among the rocks, as it covers the valleys with com : and 
there, in its vanward place, and only there, where nothing 
is withdrawn for it, nor hurt by it, and where nothing 
can take part of its honor, nor usurp its throne, are its 
strength, and fairness, and price, and goodness in the 
sight of God, to be truly esteemed. 

The first time that I saw the soldanella alpina, before 

spoken of, it was growing, of magnificent size, on a sunny 

I tan Alpine pasture, among bleating of sheep 

the Soldanella and and lowing of cattic, associated ¥dth a pro- 

Bananculus. c^ / * 

fusion of geum montanum, and ranunculus 
pyrenseus. I noticed it only because new to me, nor per- 
ceived any peculiar beauty in its cloven flower. Some 
days after, I found it alone, among the rack of the higher 
clouds, and howling* of glacier winds, and, as I described 
it, piercing through an edge of avalanche, which in its 
retiring had left the new ground brown and lifeless, and 
as if burned by recent fire ; the plant was poor and feeble, 
and seemingly exhausted with its efforts, but it was then 
that I comprehended its ideal character, and saw its noble 
function and order of glory among the constellations of 
the earth. 
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The ranunculas glacialis might perhaps, by cultivation, 
be blanched from its wan and corpse- like paleness to 
purer white, and won to more branched and lofty devel- 
opment of its ragged leaves. But the ideal of the plant 
is to be found only in the last, loose stones of the mo- 
raine, alone there ; wet with the cold, unkindly drip of 
the glacier water, and trembling as the loose and steep 
dust to which it clings yields ever and anon, and shud- 
ders and crumbles away from about its root. 

And if it be asked how this conception of the utmost 
beauty of ideal form is consistent with what we formerly 
argued respecting the pleasantness of the , j, ,j^ ^^^^^ 
appearance of felicity in the creature, let it S^j^^^^^cw^ 
be observed, and forever held, that the Jj^^' ^'^^ ^^*^^ 
right and true happiness of every creature, 
is in this very discharge of its function, and in those ef- 
forts by which its strength and inherent energy are de- 
veloped : and that the repose of which we also spoke as 
necessary to all beauty, is, as was then stated, repose not 
of inanition, nor of luxury, nor of irresolution, but the 
repose of magnificent energy and being ; in action, the 
calmness of trust and determination; in rest, the con- 
sciousness of duty accomplished and of victory won, and 
this repose and this felicity can take place as well in the 
midst of trial and tempest, as beside the waters of com- 
fort; they perish only when the creature is either un- 
faithfid to itself, or is afflicted by circumstances unnat- 
ural and malignant to its being, and for the contending 
with which it was neither fitted nor ordained. Hence 
that rest which is indeed glorious is of the chamois 
couched breathless on his granite bed, not of the stalled 
ox over his fodder, and that happiness which is indeed 
beautiful is in the bearing of those trial tests which are 
appointed for the proving of every creature, whether it 
be good, or whether it be evil ; and in the fulfilment to 
the uttermost of every command it has received, and the 
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out-canying to the uttermost of every power and gift it 
has gotten from its God. 

Therefore the task of the painter in his pursuit of ideal 
form is to obtain accurate knowledge, so far as may be 
% IS. The ideally in his power, of the character, habits, and 
° pecidiar virtues and duties of every species 

of being ; down even to the stone, for there is an ideality 
of stones according to their kind, an ideality of granite 
and slate and marble, and it is in the utmost and most 
exalted exhibition of such individual character, order, 
and use, that all ideality of art consists. The more cau- 
tious he is in assigning the right species of moss to its 
favorite trunk, and the right kind of weed to its neces- 
sary stone, in marking the definite and characteristic 
leaf, blossom, seed, fracture, color, and inward anatomy 
of everything, the more truly ideal his work becomes. 
All confusion of species, all careless rendering of charac- 
ter, all unnatural and arbitrary association, is vulgar and 
unidoal in proportion to its degree. 

It is to be noted, however, that nature sometimes in a 
measure herself conceals these generic differences, and 
114. now con- that when she displays them it is com- 

nected with the •■ •., ii t ^ 13 

imaginative cacui- monly ou a scalc too Small for human hand 

to follow. 

The pursuit and seizure of the generic differences in 
their concealment, and the display of them on a larger 
and more palpable scale, is one of the wholesome and 
healthy operations of the imagination of which we are 
presently to speak.* 

Generic differences being commonly exhibited by art 
in different manner and way from that of their natural 
occurrence, are in this respect more strictly and truly 
ideal in art than in reality. 

This only remains to be noted, that, of all creatures 
whose existence involves birth, progress, and dissolution, 

♦ Compare Sect. II. Chap. IV. 
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ideality is predicable all through their existence, so that 
they be perfect with reference to their supposed period 
of being. Thus there is an ideal of infancy, . ,, »^ „, ^ 

'^ *" § 15. Ideality, how 

of youth, of old age, of death, and of decay. ^^^P^k^^h*® **®* 
But when the ideal form of the species is 
spoken of or conceived in general terms, the form is un- 
derstood to be of that period when the generic attributes 
are perfectly developed, and previous to the commence- 
ment of their decline. At which period all the char- 
acters of vital and typical beauty are commonly most 
concentrated in them, though the anungement and pro- 
portion of these characters varies at different periods, 
youth having more of the vigorous beauty, and age of 
the reposing ; youth of typical outward fairness, and age 
of expanded and etherealized moral expression ; the babe, 
again, in some measure atoning in gracefulness for its 
want of strength, so that the balanced glory of the creat- 
ure continues in solemn interchange, perhaps even 

" Filling more and more with crystal light, 
As pensive evening deepens into night." 

Hitherto, however, we have confined ourselves to the 
examination of ideal form in the lower animals, and we 
have found that, to arrive at it, no combination of forms 
nor exertion of fancy is required, but only simple choice 
among those naturally presented, together with careful 
investigation and anatomizing of the habits of the creat- 
ures. I fear we shall arrive at a very different conclu- 
sion, in considering the ideal form of man. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

OF VITAL BEAUTY. THIRDLY, IN MAN. 

Haying thus passed gradually through all the orders 
and fields of creation, and traversed that goodly line of 
(rod's happy creatures who " leap not, but express a 
- ^ ^.^ ^ feast, where all the guests sit close, and 

1 1. Conclition of _, j», -n , r» f i/% 

the human creat- nothing wants, without nndingT anv defi- 

ure entirely differ- . i • i i • • 

ent from that of cicncy which huiuan invention might sup- 

the lower animals. ,' , i-ii ..- 

ply, nor any harm which human interfer- 
ence might mend, we come at last to set ourselves face to 
face with ourselves, expecting that in creatures made after 
the image of God we are to find comeliness and com- 
pletion more exquisite than in the fowls of the air and 
the things that pass through the paths of the sea. 

But behold now a sudden change from all former ex- 
perience. No longer among the individuals of the race 
is there equality or likeness, a distributed fairness and 
fixed type visiblein each, but evil diversity, and terri- 
ble stamp of various degradation ; features seamed with 
sickness, dimmed by sensuality, convulsed by passion, 
pinched by poverty, shadowed by sorrow, branded with 
remorse ; bodies consumed with sloth, broken down by 
labor, tortured by disease, dishonored in foul uses ; in- 
tellects without power, hearts without hope, minds 
earthly and devilish ; our bones full of the sin of our 
youth, the heaven revealing our iniquity, the earth rising 
up against us, the roots dried up beneath, and the branch 
cut off above ; well for us only, if, after beholding this 
our natural face in a glass, we desire not straightway to 
forget what manner of men we be. 
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Herein there is at last something", and too much, for 
that short stopping intelligence and dull perception of 
ours to accomplish, whether in earnest , „ ,^ , 
fact, or m the seeking for the outward bere for ideaiiza- 
image of beauty: — to undo the devil's 
work, to restore to the body the grace and the power 
which inherited disease has destroyed, to return to the 
spirit the purity, and to the intellect the grasp that they 
had in Paradise. Now, first of all, this work, be it ob- 
served is in no respect a work of imagination. Wrecked 
we are, and nearly all to pieces ; but that little good by 
which we are to redeem ourselves is to be got out of the 
old wreck, beaten about and full of sand though it 
be; and not out of that desert island of pride on which 
the devils split first, and we after them : and so the only 
restoration of the body that we can reach is not to be 
coined out of our fancies, but to be collected out of such 
uninjured and bright vestiges of the old seal as we can 
find and set together, and so the ideal of the features, as 
the good and perfect soul is seen in them, is not to be 
reached by imaginaticm, but by the seeing and reaching 
forth of the better part of the soul to that of which it 
must first know the sweetness and goodness in itself, be- 
fore it can much desire, or rightly find, the signs of it in 
others. 

I say much desire and rightly find, because there is 
not any soul so sunk but that it shall in some measure 
feel the impression of mental beauty in the human feat- 
ures, and detest in others its own likeness, and in itself 
despise that which of itself it has made. 

Now, of the ordinary process by which the realization 
of ideal bodily form is reached, there is explanation 
enough in all treatises on art, and it is so is. How the con- 
far well comprehended that I need not stay To dTi y^ideif to 
long t<3 consider it. So far as the sight and ^^^^*^ 
knowledge of the human form, of the purest race, exer- 
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cised from infancy constantly, but not excessively in 
all exercises of dignity, not in twists and straining dex- 
terities, but in natural exercises of running, casting, 
or riding ; practised in endurance, not of extraordinary 
hardship, for that hardens and degrades the body, but of 
natural hardship, vicissitudes of winter and summer, and 
cold and heat, yet in a climate where none of these are 
severe ; surrounded also by a certain degree of right lux- 
ury, so as to soften and refine the forms of strength ; so 
far as the sight of all this could render the mental intel- 
ligence of what is right in human form so acute as to be 
able to abstract and combine from the best examples so 
produced, that which was most perfect in each, so far the 
Greek conceived and attained the ideal of bodily form : 
and on the Greek modes of attaining it, as well as on 
what he produced, as a perfect example of it, chiefly 
dwell those writers whose opinions on this subject I have 
collected ; wholly losing sight of what seems to me the 
most important branch of the inquiry, namely, the influ- 
ence for good or e\\\ of the mind upon the bodily shape, 
the wreck of the mind itself, and the modes by which we 
may conceive of its restoration. 
. ^ « J.- « Now, the operation of the mind upon 

% 4. Modifications ,, ,, i.-i p.ji 

of the bodily ideal the body, and evidence of it thereon, may 

owinc to influence . i ■• i xi # n • .1 

of mind. First, of be Considered under the following three 

Intellect i ■• -1 

general heads. 
First, the operation of the intellectual powers upon the 
features, in the fine cutting and chiselling of them, and 
removal from them of signs of sensuality and sloth, by 
which they are blunted and deadened, and substitution 
of energy and intensity for vacancy and insipidity, (by 
which wants alone the faces of many fair women are 
utterly spoiled and rendered valueless,) and by the keen- 
ness given to the eye and fine moulding and develop- 
ment to the brow, of which effects Sir Charles Bell has 
well noted the desirableness and opposition to brutal 
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types, (p. 59, third edition ;) only this he has not suffi- 
ciently observed, that there are certain virtues of the in- 
tellect in measure inconsistent with each other, as per- 
haps great subtlety with great comprehensiveness, and 
high analytical with high imaginative power, or that at 
least, if consistent and compatible, their signs upon the 
features are not the same, so that the outward form can- 
not express both, without in a measure expressing nei- 
ther ; and so there are certain separate virtues of the 
outward form coiTespondent with the more constant em- 
ployment or more prevailing capacity of the brain, as 
the piercing keenness, or open and reflective comprehen- 
siveness of the eye and forehead, and that all these vir- 
tues of form are ideal, only those the most so which are 
the signs of the worthiest powers of intellect, though 
which these be, we will not at present stay to inquire. 

The second point to be considered in the influence of 
mind upon body, is the mode of operation and conjunc- 
tion of the moral feelings on and with the 
intellectual powers, and then their con- the' moral fed- 
joint influence on the bodily form. Now, 
the operation of the right moral feelings on the intellect 
is always for the good of the latter, for it is not possible 
that selfishness should reason rightly in any respect, but 
must be blind in its estimation of the worthiness of all 
things, neither anger, for that overpowers the reason or 
outcries it, neither sensuality, for that overgrows and 
chokes it, neither agitation, for that has no time to com- 
pare things together, neither enmity, for that must be 
unjust, neither fear, for that exaggerates all things, 
neither cunning and deceit, for that which is voluntarily 
untrue will soon be unwittingly so : but the great reason- 
ers are self-command, and trust unagitated, and deep- 
looking Love, and Faith, which as she is above Reason, 
so she best holds the reins of it from her high seat : so 
that they err grossly who think of the right development 
28 
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even of the intellectual type as possible, nnless we look 
to hig'her sources of beauty first. Nevertheless, though 
in their operation upon them the moral feelingfs are thus 
elevatory of the mental faculties, yet in their conjunc- 
tion with them they seem to occupy, in their own ful- 
ness, such room as to absorb and overshadow all else, so 
that the simultaneous exercise of both is in a sort impos- 
sible ; for which cause we occasionally find the moral 
part in full development and action, without correspond- 
ing expanding of the intellect (though never without 
healthy condition of it,) as in that of Wordsworth, 

'* In such high hour 
Of visitation from the Living Gkxi, 
Thought was not ; " 

only I think that if we look far enough, we shall find 
tliat it is not intelligence itself, but the immediate act 
and effort of a laborious, struggling, and imperfect intel- 
lectual faculty, with which high moral emotion is incon- 
sistent ; and that though we cannot, while we feel deeply, 
reason shrewdly, yet I doubt if, except when we feel 
deeply, we can ever comprehend fully ; so that it is only 
the climbing and mole-like piercing, and not the sitting 
upon their central throne, nor emergence into light, of 
the intellectual faculties which the full heart feeling 
allows not. Hence, therefore, in the indications of the 
countenance, they are only the hard cut lines, and rigid 
settings, and wasted hollows, that speak of past effort 
and painfulness of mental application, which Etre incon- 
sistent with expression of moral feeling, for all these 
are of infelicitous augury; but not the full and serene 
development of habitual command in the look, and 
solemn thought in the brow, only these, in their unison 
with the signs of emotion, become softened and gradually 
confounded with a serenity and authority of nobler or- 
igin. But of the sweetness which that higher serenity 
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(of happiness,) and the dignity which that higher au- 
thority (of Divine law, and not human reason,) can and 
must stamp on the features, it would be futile to speak 
here at length, for I suppose that both are 
acknowledged on all hands, and that there is bestowed by 
is not any beauty but theirs to which men 
pay long obedience : at all events, if not by sympathy dis- 
covered, it is not in words explicable with what Divine 
lines and lights the exercise of godliness and charity 
will mould and gild the hardest and coldest countenance, 
neither to what darkness their departure will consign 
the loveliest. For there is not any virtue the exercise 
of which, even momentarily, will not impress a new fair- 
ness upon the features, neither on them only, but on the 
whole body, both the intelligence and the moral facul- 
ties have operation, for even all the movement and gest- 
ures, however slight, are different in their modes ac- 
cording to the mind that governs them, and on the 
gentleness and decision of just feeling there follows a 
grace of action, and through continuance of this a grace 
of form, which by no discipline may be taught or at- 
tained. 

The third point to be considered with respect to the 
corporeal expression of mental character is, that there is 
a certain period of the soul culture when s 7. How the isoni 
it begins to interfere with some of the LrS^iy^^^tSe 
characters of typical beauty belonging to ^'^^^y*^®*^ 
the bodily frame, the stirring of the intellect wearing 
down the flesh, and the moral enthusiasm burning its 
way out to heaven, tlirough the emaciation of the 
earthen vessel ; and that there is, in this indication of 
subduing of the mortal by the immortal part, an ideal 
glory of perhaps a purer and higher range than that of 
the more perfect material form. We conceive, I think, 
more nobly of the weak presence of Paul, than of the 
fair and ruddy countenance of Daniel. 
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Now, be it observed that in our consideration of these 
three directions of mental influence, we have several times 

been compelled to stop short of definite 

S 8. The Incon- . ^ • x iA. i • 

Bistency among conclusions owing" to the apparent incon- 

the effects of the . . # i • ^^ 11 

mental viitoes on sistcncy of Certain excellences and beau- 
**"^ ties to which they tend, as, first, of differ- 

ent kinds of intellect with each other ; and secondly, of 
the moral faculties with the intellectual, (and if we had 
separately examined the moral emotions, we should have 
found certain inconsistencies among them also,) and 
again of the soul culture generally with the bodily per- 
fections. Such inconsistencies we should find in the per- 
fections of no other animal. The strength or swiftness 
of the dog are not inconsistent with his sagacity, nor 
is bodily labor in the ant or bee destructive of their 
acuteness of instinct. And this peculiarity of relation 
among the perfections of man is no result of his fall or 
sinfulness, but an evidence of his greater nobility, and 
of the goodness of God towards him. For the indivi- 
19. Is a dgn of duals of each race of lower animals, being 
^''towuds^the uot intended to hold among each other 
'***• those relations of charity which are the 

privilege of humanity, are not adapted to each other's 
assistance, admiration, or support, by differences of 
power and function. But the love of the human race is 
increased by their individual differences, and the unity of 
the creature, as before we saw of all unity, made perfect 
by each having something to bestow and to receive, 
bound to the rest by a thousand various necessities and 
various gratitudes, humility in each rejoicing to admire 
in his fellow that which he finds not in himself, and 
each being in some respect the complement of his race. 
Therefore, in investigating the signs of the ideal or per- 
fect type of humanity, we must not presume on the 
singleness of that type, and yet, on the other hand, we 
must cautiously distinguish between differences conceiv- 
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ably existing in a'perfect state, and differences resulting 
from immediate and present operation of the Adamite 
corse. Of which the former stre differences that bind, 
and the latter that separate. For although we can sup- 
pose the ideal or perfect human heart, and the perfect 
human intelligence, equally adapted to receive every 
right sensation and pursue every order of truth, yet as it 
is appointed for some to be in authority and others in 
obedience, some in solitary functions and others in 
relative ones, some to receive and others to give, some to 
teach and some to discover; and as all these varieties of 
office are not only conceivable as existing in a perfect 
state of man, but seem almost to "be implied by it, and 
at any rate cannot be done away with but by a total 
change of his constitution and dependencies, of which the 
imagination can take no hold ; so there are habits and 
capacities of expression induced by these various offices, 
which admit of many separate ideals of coMeanent 

equal perfection, according to the functions je^MtiOTiSd cUf- 
of the creatures, so that there is an ideal 
of authority, of judgment, of affection, of reason, and of 
faith ; neither can any combination of these ideals be at- 
tained, not that the just judge is to be supposed inca- 
pable of affection, nor the king incapable of obedience, 
but as it is impossible that any essence short of the 
Divine should at the same instant be equally receptive 
of all emotions, those emotions which, by right and 
order, have the most usual victory, both leave the stamp 
of their habitual presence on the body, and render the 
individual more and more susceptible of them in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their prevalent recurrence ; 
added to which causes of distinctive character are to be 
taken into account the differences of age and sex, which, 
though seemingly of more finite influence, cannot be 
banished from any human conception. David, ruddy 
and of a fair countenance, with the brook stone of de- 
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liverance in his hand, is not more ideal than David 
leaning on the old age of Barzillai, returning chastened 
to his kingly home. And they who are as the angels of 
God in heaven, yet cannot be conceived as so assimilated 
that their different experiences and affections upon 
earth shall then be forgotten and effectless: the child 
taken early to his place cannot be imagined to wear 
there such a body, nor to have such thoughts, as the 
glorified apostle who has finished his course and kept 
the faith on earth. And so whatever perfections and 
likeness of love we may attribute to either the tried or 
the crowned creatures, there is the difference of the stars 
in glory among them yet ; differences of original gifts, 
though not of occupying till their Lord come, different 
dispensations of trial and of trust, of sorrow and support, 
both in their own inward, variable hearts, and in their 
positions of exposure or of peace, of the gourd shadow 
and the smiting sun, of calling at heat of day or eleventh 
hour, of the house unroofed by faith, and the clouds 
opened by revelation : differences in warning, in mercies, 
in sicknesses, in signs, in time of calling to account ; 
like only they all are by that which is not of them, but 
the gift of God's unchangeable mercy. "I will give 
unto this last even as unto thee." 

Hence, then, be it observed, that what we must deter- 
minedlv banish from the human form and countenance in 
1 11. The effexu ovix Seeking of its ideal, is not everything 
cMtiaretobe^^ which Can bo ultimately traced to the 
Spfiuii^S Adamite fall for its cause, but only the 
dfito activity. immediate operation and presence of the 
degrading power of sin. For there is not any part of our 
feeling of nature, nor can there be through eternity, 
which shall not be in some way influenced and affected by 
the fall, and that not in any way of degradation, for tlie 
renewing in the divinity of Christ is a nobler condition 
than ever that of Paradise, and yet throughout eternity 
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it must imply and refer to the disobedience, and the cor- 
rupt state of sin and death, and the suffering* of Christ 
himself, which can we conceive of any redeemed soul as 
for an instant forgetting", or as remembering w ithout sor- 
row ? Neither are the alternations of joy and such sorrow 
as by us is inconceivable, being only as it were a softness 
and silence in the pulse of an infinite felicity, inconsist- 
ent with the state even of the unf alien, for the angels 
who rejoice over repentance cannot but feel an uncom- 
prehended pain as they try and try again in vain, whether 
they may not warm hard hearts with the brooding of 
their kind wings. So that we have not to banish from 
the ideal countenance the evidences of sorrow, nor of past 
suffering, nor even of past and conquered ^ ^^ ^^^jj ^^^j^ 
sin, but only the immediate operation of iih^*7rom^ ideal 
any evil, or the immediate coldness and hoi- ^""^ 
lowness of any good emotion. And hence in that contest 
before noted, between the body and the soul, we may 
often have to indicate the body as far conquered and out- 
worn, and with si^s of hard struggle and bitter pain 
upon it, and yet without ever diminishing the purit}'^ of 
its ideal ; and because it is not in the power of any hu- 
man imagination to reason out or conceive the countless 
modifications of experience, suffering, and separated feel- 
ing, which have modelled and written their indelible 
images in various order upon every human countenance, 
so no right ideal can be reached by any combination of 
feature nor by any moulding and melting of individual 
beauties together, and still less without model or ex- 
ample conceived; but there is a perfect ideal to be 
wrought out of evei^ face around us that has on its 
forehead the writing and the seal of the angel ascend- 
ing from the East,* by the earnest study and penetra- 
tion of the written history thereupon, and the banishing 
of the blots and stains, wherein we still see in all that 

* Rev. vil 2. 
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is human, the visible and instant operation of uncon- 
quered sin. 

Now I see not how any of the steps of the argoment 
by which we have arrived at this conclusion can be 
% 18. Ideal form ©vaded, and yet it would be difficult to 
Sin^Vl^o^t 8*^*® anything more directly opposite to 
^^' the usual teaching and practice of artists. 

It is usual to hear portraiture opposed to the pursuit of 
ideality, and yet we find that no face can be ideal which 
is not a portrait. Of this general principle, however, 
there are certain modifications which we must presently 
state ; let us first, however, pursue it a little farther, and 
deduce its practical consequences. 

These are, first, that the pursuit of idealism in human- 
ity, as of idealism in lower nature, can be successful only 
when followed through the most constant, patient, and 
humble rendering of actual models, accompanied with 
that earnest mental as well as ocular study of each, which 
can interpret all that is written upon it, disentangle the 
hieroglyphics of its sacred history, rend the veil of the 
bodily temple, and rightly measure the relations of good 
and evil contending within it for mastery*, that every- 
thing done without such study must be shallow and con- 
temptible, that generalization or combination of individ- 
ual character will end less in the mending than the losing 
of it, and, except in certain instances of which we shall 
presently take note, is valueless and vapid, even if it es- 
cape being painful from its want of truth, which in these 
days it often in some measure does, for we indeed find 
faces about us with want enough of life or wholesome 
114. instancee character in them to justify anything. 
;? thf wiira^ And that habit of the old and great paint- 
**"• ers of introducing portrait into all their 

highest works, I look to, not as error in them, but as the 
very source and root of their superiority in all things, for 
♦ Compare Part II. Sec. L Chap. IIL § 6. 
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they were too great and too humble not to see in every 
face about them that which was above them, and which 
no fancies of theirs could match nor take place of, where- 
fore we find the custom of portraiture constant with them, 
both portraiture of study and for purposes of analysis, as 
with Leonardo ; and actual, professed, serviceable, hard- 
working portraiture of the men of their time, as with 
Raffaelle, and Titian, and Tintoret; and portraiture of 
Love, as with Fra Bartolomeo of Savonarola, and Simon 
Memmi of Petrarch, and Giotto of Dante, and Gentile 
Bellini of a beloved imagination of Dandolo, and with 
Raffaelle constantly ; and portraiture in real downright 
necessity of models, even in their noblest works, as was 
the practice of Ghirlandajo perpetually, and Masaccio 
and Raffaelle, and manifestly of the men of highest and 
purest ideal purpose, as again, Giotto, and in his char- 
acteristic monkish heads, Angelico, and John Bellini, 
(note especially the St. Christopher at the side of that 
mighty picture of St. Jerome, at Venice,) and so of all : 
which practice had indeed a perilous tendency for men 
of debased mind, who used models such as and where 
they ought not, as Lippi and the corrupted Raffaelle ; 
and is found often at exceeding disadvantage among men 
who looked not at their models with intellectual or loving 
penetration, but took the outside of them, or perhaps took 
the evil and left the good, as Titian in that Academy 
study at Venice which is called a St. John, and all work- 
ers whatsoever that I know of, after Raffaelle's time, as 
Guido and the Caracci, and such others : but it is never- 
theless the necessary and sterling basis of all ideal art, 
neither has any great man ever been able to do without 
it, nor dreamed of doing without it even to the close of 
his days. 

And therefore there is not any greater sign of the utter 
want of vitality and hopefulness in the schools of the 
present day than that unhappy prettiness and sameness 
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under which they mask, or rather for which they barter, 
in their lentile thirst, all the birthright and power of 
§ 15. Evil rwuite ^^ture, which prettiness, wrought out and 
Sw^^E'^mcS^" ^P^"^ ^^® ^^ ^^^ study, out of empty heads, 
**™«*- till it hardly betters the blocks on which 

dresses and hair are tried in barbers' windows and mil- 
liners' books, cannot but be revolting to any man who 
has his eyes, even in a measure, open to the divinity of 
the immortal seal on the common features that he meets 
in the highways and hedges hourly and momentarily, 
outreaching all efforts of conception as all power of real- 
ization, were it Raffaelle's three times over, even when 
the glory of the wedding garment is not there. 

So far, then, of the use of the model and the precious- 
ness of it in all art, from the highest to the lowest. But 

% 16. The right ^^® ^®^ ^^ ^^^ modcl is uot all. It must be 
use of the model, uscd in a Certain way, and on this choice 

of right or wrong way all our ends are at stake, for the 
art, which is of no power without the model, is of perni- 
cious and evil power if the model be wrongly used. 
What the right use is, has been at least established, if 
not fully exi^lained, in the argument by which we ar- 
rived at the general principle. 

The right ideal is to be reached, we have asserted, only 
by the banishment of the immediate signs of sin upon 
the countenance and body. How, therefore, are the signs 
of sin to be known and separated ? 

No intellectual operation is here of any avail. There 
is not any reasoning by which the evidences of depravity 
are to be traced in movements of muscle or forms of feat- 
ure ; there is not any knowledge, nor experience, nor dil- 
igence of comparison that can be of avail. Here, as 
throughout the operation of the theoretic faculty, the 
perception is altogether moral, an instinctive love and 
clinging to the lines of light. Nothing but love can read 
the letters, nothing but sympathy catch the sound, there 
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is no pure passion that can be understood or painted ex- 
cept by pureness of heart ; the foul or blunt feeling will 
see itself in everything", and set down blas- 

, . -i -ii Tfc 1 1 1 • Ai S IT. Ideal form to 

phemies; it will see Beelzebub m the Be reached only by 

love. 

casting: out of devils, it will find its god of 
flies in every alabaster box of precious ointment. The 
indignation of zeal towards God (nemesis) it will take 
for anger against man, faith and veneration it will miss 
of, as not comprehending, charity it will turn into lust, 
compassion into pride, every virtue it will go over 
against, like Shimei, casting dust. But the right Chris- 
tian mind will in like manner find its own image wherever 
it exists, it will seek for what it loves, and draw it out 
of all dens and caves, and it will believe in its being, 
often when it cannot see it, and always turn away its 
eyes from beholding vanity ; and so it will lie lovingly 
over all the faults and rough places of the human heart, 
as the snow from heaven does over the hard, and blac^k, 
and broken mountain rocks, following their forms truly, 
and yet catching light for them to make them fair, and 
that must be a steep and unkindly crag indeed which it 
cannot cover. 

Now of this spirit there will always be little enough 
in the world, and it cannot be given nor taught by men, 
and so it is of little use to insist on it far- 

.i , X J- J.* 1 • i. $ 18- Practical 

ther, only I may note some practical points urincipics deduci- 
respecting the ideal treatment of human 
form, which may be of use in these thoughtless days. 
There is not the face, I have said, which the painter may 
not make ideal if he choose, but that subtile feeling 
which shall find out all of good that there is in any given 
countenance is not, except by concern for other things 
than art, to be acquired. But certain broad indications 
of evil there are which the bluntest feeling may perceive, 
and which the habit of distinguishing and casting out of 
would both ennoble the schools of art, and lead in time to 
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greater acuteness of perception with respect to the less 

explicable characters of soul beauty. 

Those signs of evil which are commonly most manifest 

on the human features are roughly divisible into these 

« 19. Expreedon. ^ ^ur kiuds, the sigus of pride, of sensual. 

offfitUhSacte? ^^^> ^^ ^®^» ^^^ ^^ cruelty. Any one of 
i8t Pride. which will destroy the ideal character of 

the countenance and body. 

Now of these, the first, pride, is perhaps the most de- 
structive of all the four, seeing it is the undermost and 
original story of all sin ; and it is base also from the nec- 
essary foolishness of it, because at its best, that is when 
grounded on a just estimation of our own elevation or 
superiority above certain others, it cannot but imply that 
our eyes look downward only, and have never been raised 
above our own measure, for there is not the man so 
lofty in his standing nor capacity but he must be hum- 
ble in thinking of the cloud habitation and far sight of 
the angelic intelligences above him, and in perceiving 
what infinity there is of things he cannot know nor even 
reach unto, as it stands compared with that little body 
of things he can reach, and of which nevertheless he can 
altogether understand not one; not to speak of that 
wicked and fond attributing of such excellency as he 
may have to himself, and thinking of it as his own get- 
ting, which is the real essence and criminality of pride, 
nor of those viler forms of it, founded on false estimation 
of things beneath us and irrational contemning of them : 
but taken at its best, it is still base to that degree that 
there is no grandeur of feature which it cannot destroy 
and make dcispicable, so that the first step towards the 

ennobling of any face is the ridding it of 
ancient and mod- its Vanity ; to which aim there cannot be 

em. 

anything more contrary than that princi- 
ple of portraiture which prevails with us in these days, 
whose end seems to be the expression of vanity through- 
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out, in face and in all circumstances of accompaniment, 
tending constantly to insolence of attitude, and levity 
and haughtiness of expression, and worked out farther 
in mean accompaniments of worldly splendor and pos- 
session, together with hints or proclamations of what the 
person has done or supposes himself to have done, 
which, if known, it is gratuitous in the portrait to ex- 
hibit, and if unknown, it is insolent in the portrait to 
proclaim; whence has arisen such a school of portrai- 
ture as must make the people of the nineteenth century 
the shame of their descendants, and the butt of all time. 
To which practices are to be opposed both the glorious 
severity of Holbein, and the mighty and simple modesty 
of Raffaelle, Titian, Giorgione, and Tintoret, with whom 
armor does not constitute the warrior, neither silk the 
dame. And from what feeling the dignity of that por- 
traiture arose is best traceable at Venice, where we find 
their victorious doges painted neither in the toil of bat- 
tle nor the triumph of return, nor set forth with thrones 
and curtains of state, but kneeling always crownless, and 
returning thanks to God for his help, or as priests, inter- 
ceding for the nation in its affliction. Which feeling and 
its results have been so well traced out by Kio,* that I 
need not speak of it farther. 

That second destroyer of ideal form, the appearance of 
sensual character, though not less fatal in its operation 
on modem art, is more difficult to trace, j^^ secondly, 
owing to its peculiar subtlety. For it is senauaiity. 
not possible to say by what minute differences the right 
conception of the human form is separated from that 
which is luscious and foul : for the root of all is in the 
love and seeking of the painter, who, if of impure and 
feeble mind, will cover all that he touches with clay 
staining, as Bandinelli puts a foul scent of human flesh 
about his marble Christ, and as many whom I will not 
♦ De la Po68ie Chr6tienne. Forme de 1' Art. Chap. VIII. 
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here name, amon^ modems ; but if of mighty mind or 
pure, may pass through all places of foulness, and none 
will stay upon him, as Michael Angelo, or he will bap- 
tize all things and wash them with pure water, as oui* 
own Stothard. Now, so far as this power is dependent 
on the seeking of the artist, and is only to be seen in the 
work of good and spiritually-minded men, it is vain to 
attempt to teach or illustrate it, neither is it here the 
place to take note of the way in which it belongs to the 
representation of the mental image of things, instead of 
things themselves, of which we ai*e to speak in treating 
of the imagination ; but thus much may here be noted 

of broad, practical principle, that the pu- 

I 22. How con- * /i i • i« n n • 

nectod with im- nty of flesh painting depends m very con- 
purity of color. .Til XI • X 'i 1 

siderable measure on the intensity and 
warmth of its colpr. For if it be opaque, and clay cold, 
and colorless, and devoid of all the radiance and value of 
flesh, the lines of its true beauty, being severe and firm, 
will become so hard in the loss of the glow and gradation 
by which nature illustrates them, that the painter will be 
comi^elled to sacrifice them for a luscious fulness and 
roundness, in order to give the conception of flesh; 
which, being done, destroys ideality of form as of color, 
and gives all over to lasciviousness of surface ; showing 
also that the painter sought for this, and this onl3% since 
otherwise he had not taken a subject in which he knew 
himself compelled to surrender all sources of dignity. 
"Whereas, riglit splendor of color both bears out a nobler 
severity of form, and is in itself purifying and cleansing, 
like fire, furnishing also to the painter an excuse for the 
choice of his subject, seeing that he may be supposed as 
Ad ^^^ having painted it but in the admira- 

vented by its tiou of its abstract glory of color and form, 

and with no unworthy seeking. But the 
mere power of perfect and glowing color will in some 
sort redeem even a debased tendency of mind itself, as 
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eminently the case with Titian, who, though of little 
feeling, and often treating base subjects, or elevated sub- 
jects basely, as in the disgusting Magdalen of the Pitti 
palace, and that of the Barberigo at Venice, yet redeems 
all by his glory of hue, so that he cannot paint alto- 
gether coarsely ; and with Giorgione, who had nobler and 
more serious intellect, the sense of nudity is utterly lost, 
and there is no need nor desire of concealment any more, 
but his naked figures move among the trees like fiery 
pillars, and lie on the gi*ass likes flakes of sunshine.* 
With the religious painters on the other hand, such 
nudity as they were compelled to treat is 5 w. or by oeyer- 
redeemed as much by severity of form and ^^ ^ ^' 

hardness of line as by color, so that generally their 
draped figures are preferable, as in the Francia of our 
own gallery. But these, with Michael Angelo and the 
Venetians, except Titian, form a great group, pure in 
sight and aim, between which and all other schools by 
which the nude has been treated, there is a gulf fixed, 
and all the rest, compared with them, seem striving how 
l>est to illustrate that of Spenser. 

*' Of all God's works, which doe this worlde adorn. 
There is no one more faire, and excellent 
Than is man's body both for power and forme 
Whiles it is kept in sober government. 
But none than it more foul and indecent 
Distempered through misrule and passions bace.'' 

Of these last, however, with whom ideality is lost, there 
are some worthier than others, according to that measure 
of color they reach, and power they possess, whence 
much may be forgiven to Kubens, (as to ^^ DeCTee« of 
our own Etty,) less, as I think, to Correg- JS^'. Rnbelll** 
gio, who with less apparent and evident q^^^ "^-^ 
coarseness has more of inherent sensuality, 
wrought out with attractive and luscious refinement, and 

♦ As in the noble Louvre picture. 
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that alike in all subjects, as in the Madonna of the In- 
coronazione, over the high altar of San Giovanni at 
Parma, of which the head and ui^per portion of the fig- 
ure, now preserved in the library, might serve as a model 
of attitude and expression to a ballet figurante : * and 
again in the lascivious St. Catherine of the Giomo, and 
in the Charioted Diana, (both at Parma,) not to name any 
of his works of aim more definitely evil. Beneath which 
again will fall the works devoid alike of art and decency, 
as that Susannah of Guido, in our own gallery, and so 
we may descend to the absolute clay of the modems, only 
noticing in all how much of what is evil and base in 
subject or tendency, is redeemed by what is i^ure and 
right in hue, so that I do not assert that the purpose 
and object of many of the grander painters of the nude, as 
Titian for instance, was always elevated, but only that 
S «6. And modern we, who caunot paint the lamp of fire 
"^ within the earthen pitcher, must take other 

weapons in our left hands. And it is to be noted, also, 
that in climates where the body can be more openly and 
frequently visited by sun and weather, the nude both 
comes to be regarded in a way more grand and pure, as 
necessarily awakening no ideas of base kind, (as pre em- 
inently with the Greeks,) and also from that exposure 
receives a firmness and sunny elasticity very difierent 
from the silky softness of the clothed nations of the north, 
where every model necessarily looks as if accidentally 
undressed ; and hence from the very fear and doubt with 
which we approach the nude, it becomes expressive of 
evil, and for that daring frankness of the old men, which 
seldom missed of human grandeur, even when it failed 
of holy feeling, we have substituted a mean, carpeted, 
gauze-veiled, mincing sensuality of curls and crisping 

• The Madonna turns her back to Christ, and bends her head over 
her shoulder to receive the crown, the arms being folded with studied 
grace over the bosom. 
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pins, out of which I believe nothingr can come but moral 
enervation and mental paralysis. 

Respecting those two other vices of the human face, 
the expressions of fear and ferocity, there is less to be 
noted, as they only occasionally enter into 
the conception of character; only it is rocitv and fear. 

- ... Thelafcter how to 

most necessary to make careful distinction be distinguished 
between the conception of power, destruc- 
tiveness, or majesty, in matter, influence, or agent, and 
the actual fear of any of these, for it is possible to 
conceive of terribleness, without being in a position 
obnoxious to the danger of it, and so without fear, and 
the feeling arising from this contemplation of dreadful- 
ness, ourselves being in safety, as of a stormy sea from 
the shore, is properly termed awe, and is a most noble 
passion ; whereas fear, mortal and extreme, may be felt 
respecting things ignoble, as the falling from a win- 
dow, and without any conception of terribleness or 
majesty in the thing, or the accident dreaded ; and even 
when fear is felt respecting things sublime, as thunder, 
or storm of battle, yet the tendency of it is to destroy all 
power of contemplation of their majesty, and to freeze 
and shrink all the intellect into a shaking heap of clay, 
for absolute acute fear is of the same un worthiness and 
contempt from whatever source it arise, and degrades 
the mind and the outward bearing of the body alike, 
even though it be among hail of heaven j ^ ^^y ^^^ 
and fire running along the ground. And hnmmtMror^™ 
so among the children of God, while there 
is always that fearful and bowed apprehension of his 
majesty, and that sacred dread of all offence to him, 
which is called the fear of God, yet of real and essential 
fear there is not any but clinging of confidence to him, 
as their Rock, Fortress, and Deliverer, and perfect love, 
and casting out of fear, so that it is not possible that 
while the mind is rightly bent on him, there should be 
24 
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dread of anything: either earthly or supernatural, and 
the more dreadful seems the height of his majesty, the 
less fear they feel that dwell in the shadow of it, (" Of 
whom shall I be afraid T ") so that they are as David was, 
devoted to his fear ; whereas, on the other hand, those 
who, if they may help it, never conceive of Gk)d, but 
thrust away all thought and memory of him, and in his 
real terribleness and omnipresence fear him not nor 
know him, yet are of real, acute, piercing, and ignoble 
fear haunted for evermore ; fear inconceiving and des- 
perate that calls to the rocks, and hides in the dust ; and 
hence the peculiar baseness of the expression of terror, 
a baseness attributed to it in all times, and among all 
§ 89. Ferocity is Hatious, as of a passiou atheistical, brutal, 
}^f^*itl?mi^ and profane. So also, it is always joined 
donabienetw. ^j^j^ ferocity, which is of all passions the 

least human; for of sensual desires there is license to 
men, as necessity ; and of vanity there is intellectual 
cause, so that when seen in a brute it is pleasant and a 
sign of good wit ; and of fear there is at times necessity 
and excuse, as being allowed for prevention of harm; 
but of ferocity there is no excuse nor palliation, but it is 
pure essence of tiger and demon, and it casts on the 
human face the paleness alike of the horse of Death, and 
the ashes of hell. 

Wherefore, of all subjects that can be admitted to 
sight, the expressions of fear and ferocity are the most 

foul and detestable, and so there is in 
presRions how them I kuow not what sympathetic attrac- 

aought by paint- . - ji j i. 

ere Doweriess and tiveucss for miuos cowardly and base, as 

the vulgar of most nations, and forasmuch 
as they are easily rendered by men who can render 
nothing else, they are often trusted in by the herd of 
painters incapable and profane, as in that monstrous 
abortion of the first room of the Louvre, called the 
Deluge, whose subject is pure, acute, mortal fear; and 
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SO generally the senseless horrors of the modem French 
schools, spawn of the guillotine: also there is not a 
greater test of grandeur or meanness of mind than the 
expressions it will seek for and develop in the features 
and forms of men in fierce strife, whether determination 
and devotion, and all the other attributes of that un- 
selfishness which constitutes heroism, as in the warrior 
of Agasias; and distress not agitated nor unworthy, 
though mortal, as in the Dying Gladiator, or brutal 
ferocity and butchered agony, of which the lowest and 
least palliated examples are those battles of Salvator 
Bosa, which none but a man, base-bom and thief-bred, 
could have dwelt upon for an instant without sickening, 
of which I will only name that example in the Pitti 
palace, wherein the chief figure in the foreground is a 
man with his arm cut oflF at the shoulder, run through 
the other hand into the breast with a lance.* And mani- 
fold instances of the, same feeling are to be found in the 
repainting of the various representations of the Inferno, 
so common through Italy, more especially that of 
Orcagna's in the Campo Santo, wherein the few figures 
near the top that yet remain untouched are grand in 
their severe drawing and expressions of enduring de- 
spair, while those below, repainted by Solazzino, de- 
pend for their expressiveness upon torrents of blood; 
so in the Inferno of Santa Maria Novella, and of the 
Arena chapel, not to speak of the horrible images of the 
Passion, by which vulgar Romanism has always striven 
to excite the languid sympathies of its untaught flocks. 
Of which foulness let us reason no farther, the very 
image and memory of them being pollution, only notic- 

* Compare Michelet, (Du Pr^tre, de la Femme, de la Famille,) Chap. 
IIL note. He uses language too violent to be quoted ; but excuses 
Salvator by reference to the savage character of the Thirty Years' War. 
That this excuse has no validity may be proved by comparing the paint- 
er's treatment of other subjects. See Sec II. Chap. III. § 19, note. 
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ing this, that there has always been a morbid tendency 
in Somanism towards the contemplation of bodily pain, 
owing to the attribution of saving power to it, which, 
like every other moral error, has been of fatal effect in 
art, leaving not altogether without the stain and blame 
of it, even the highest of the pure Bomanist painters : 
as Fra Angelico, for instance, who, in his Passion sub- 
jects, always insists weakly on the bodily torture, and is 
unsparing of blood ; and Giotto, though his treatment is 
usually grander, as in that Crucifixion over the door of 
the Convent of St. Mark's, where the blood is hardly 
actual, but issues from the feet in a typical and conven- 
tional form, and becomes a crimson cord which is twined 
strangely beneath about a skull ; only that which these 
holy men did to enhance, even though in their means mis- 
taken, the impression and power of the sufferings of 
Christ, or of his saints, is always in a measure noble, and 
to be distinguished with all reverence from the abomiaa- 
tions of the irreligious painters following, as of Camillo 
Procaccini, in one of his martyrdoms in the Gallery of 
the Brera, at Milan, and other such, whose names may 
be well spared to the reader. 

These, then, are the four passions whose presence in 
any degree on the human face is degradation. But of 
i 81. Of piuMrion ^ passion it is to be generally observed, 
generauy. (jj^at j^ bccomes ignoble either when enter- 

tained respecting unworthy objects, and therefore shal- 
low or unjustifiable, or when of impious violence, and so 
destructive of human dignity. Thus grief is noble or 
the reverse, according to the dignity and worthiness of 
the object lamented, and the grandeur of the mind en- 
during it. The sorrow of mortified vanity or avarice is 
simply disgusting, even that of bereaved affection may 
be base if selfish and unrestrained. All grief that con- 
vulses the features is ignoble, because it is commonly 
shallow and certainly temporary, as in children, though 
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in the shock and shiver of a strong man's features under 
sudden and violent grief there may be something of sub- 
lime. The grief of Guercino's Hagar, in the Brera gal- 
lery at Milan, is partly despicable, partly disgusting, 
pai'tly ridiculous ; it is not the grief of the injured Egyp- 
tian, driven forth into the desert with the ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
destiny of a nation in her heart, but of a wMted^^iT^iS 
servant of all work, turned away for steal- ^ "»« ^«»- 
ing tea and sugar. Common painters forget that passion 
is not absolutely and in itself gi'eat or violent, but only in 
proportion to the weakness of the mind it has to deal with ; 
and that in exaggerating its outward signs, they are not 
exalting the passion, but evaporating the hero.* They 
think too much of passions as always the same in their 
nature, forgetting that the love of Achilles is diflferent 
from the love of Paris, and of Alcestis from that of Lao- 
damia. The use and value of passion is not as a subject 
in contemplation in itself, but as it breaks up the foun- 
tains of the great deep of the human mind, or displays 
its mightiness and ribbed majesty, as mountains are seen 
in their stability best among the coil of clouds ; whence, 
in fine, I think it is to be held that all passion which at- 
tains overwhelming power, so that it is not as resisting, 
but as conquered, that the creature is contemplated, is 
unfit for high art, and destructive of the ideal character 
of the countenance : and in this respect, I cannot but 
hold RaflFaelle to have erred in his endeavor to express 
passion of such acuteness in the hutnan face ; as in the 
fragment of the Massacre of the Innocents in our own 
gallery, (wherein, repainted though it be, I suppose the 
jjurpose of the master is yet to be understood,) for if 
such subjects are to be represented at all, their entire 
expression may be given without degrading the face, as 
we shall presently see done with unspeakable power by 

• •* The fire, that mounts the liquor, till it run o'er 

Id seeming to augment it, wastes it." — Henrt VI IL 
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Tintoret,* and I think that all,' subjects of the kind, all 
human misery, slaughter, famine, plague, peril, and 
crime, are better in the main avoided, as of unprofitable 
and hardening influence, unless so far as out of the suf- 
fering, hinted rather than expressed, we may raise into 
nobler relief the eternal enduring of fortitude and aflfec- 
tion, of mercy and self-devotion, or when, as by the 
threshing-floor of Oman, and by the cave of Lazarus, the 
angel of the Lord is to be seen in the chastisement, and 
his love to be manifested to the despair of men. 

Thus, then, we have in some sort enumerated those 
evil signs which are most necessary to be shunned in the 
8 88, itecapituia- Seeking of ideal beauty ,t though it is not 
^^' the knowledge of them, but the dread and 

hatred of them, which will effectually aid the painter: 
as on the other hand it is not by mere admission of the 
loveliness of good and holy expression that its subtile 
characters are to be traced. Raffaelle himself, ques- 
tioned on this subject, made doubtful answer ; he prob- 
ably could not trace through what early teaching, or by 
what dies of emotion the image had been sealed upon his 
heart. Our own Bacon, who well saw the impossibility 
of reaching it by the combination of many sepai^ate beau- 
ties, yet explains not the nature of that "kind of felicity" 
to which he attributes success. I suppose those who 
have conceived and wrought the loveliest things, have 
done so by no theorizing, but in simple labor of love, and 
could not, if put to a bar of rationalism, defend all i^oints 
of what they had done, but painted it in their own de- 
light, and to the delight of all besides, only always with 

♦ Sec. II. Chap. III. § 22. 

t Let it be observed that it is always of beauty, not of human char- 
acter in its lower and criminal modifications, that we have been speak- 
ing. That variety of character, therefore, which we have affirmed to 
be necessary, is the variety of Giotto and Angelico, not of Hogarth. 
Works concerned with the exhibition of general character, are to be 
spoken of in the consideration of Ideas of Relation. 
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that respect of consciendp and " fear of swerving from 
that which is right, which maketh diligent observers 
of circumstances the loose regard whereof is the nurse 
of vulgar folly, no less than Solomon's attention there- 
unto was of natural furtherances the most effectual to 
make him eminent above others, for he gave good heed, 
and pierced everything to the very gi-ound." * 

With which good heed, and watching of the instants 
when men feel warmly and rightly, as the Indians do for 
the diamond in their washing of sand, and that with the 
desire and hope of finding true good in men, and not 
with the ready vanity that sets itself to fiction instantly, 
and carries its potter's wheel about with it always, (off 
which there will come only clay vessels of regular shape 
after all,) instead of the pure mirror that can show the 
seraph standing by the human body — standing as signal 
to the heavenly land ;t with this heed and this charity, 
there are none of us that may not bring down that lamp 
upon his path of which Spenser sang: — 

'* That beauty is not, as fond men misdeem 
An outward show of things, that only seem ; 
But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 
That light proceeds, which kindleth lover's fire, 
Shall never be extinguished nor decay. 
But when the vital spirits do expire. 
Unto her native planet shall retire. 
For it is heavenly born and cannot die, 
Being a parcel of the purest sky." 

♦ Hooker, Book V. Chap. I. § 2. 

f ** Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat. 
And by the holy rood, 
A man all light, a seraph man 
By every corse there stood. 
This seraph band, each waved his hand. 
It was a heavenly sight ; 
They stood as signals to the land. 
Each one a lovely light" — Ancient MARrNER. 



CHAPTEE XV. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS RESPECTING THE THEORETIC 

FACULTY. 

Of the sources of beauty open to us in the visible 
world, wc have now obtained a view which, though most 
feeble in its grasp and scanty in its detail, is yet general 
IL There are no ^^ ^^^ range. Of no other sources than 
e^iuOTi of bean^ these visible can we, by any effort in our 
foMd^twn*^ present condition of existence, conceive. 
"^fisSbie, "Pot what revelations have been made to 

humanity inspired, or caught up to heaven of things to 
the heavenly region belonging, have been either by un- 
speakable words which it is not lawful for a man to ut- 
ter, or else by their very nature incommunicable, except 
in types and shadows ; and ineffable by words belonging 
to earth, for of things different from the visible, words 
appropriated to the visible can convey no image. How 
different from earthly gold that clear pavement of the 
city might have seemed to the eyes of St. John, we of 
unreceived sight cannot know ; neither of that strange 
jasper and sardine can we conceive the likeness which 
he assumed that sat on the throne above the crystal sea ; 
neither what seeming that was of slaying that the Boot 
of David bore in the midst of the elders ; neither what 
change it was upon the form of the fourth of them that 
walked in the furnace of Dura, that even the wrath of 
idolatry knew for the likeness of the Son of God. The 
knowing that is here permitted to us is either of things 
outward only, as in those it is whose eyes faith never 
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opened, or else of that dark part that her glass shows 
feebly, of things supernatural, that gleaming of the Di- 
vine form among the moiial crowd, which all may catch 
if they will climb the sycamore and wait ; nor how much 
of God's abiding at the house may be granted to those 
that so seek, and how much more may be opened to them 
in the breaking of bread, cannot be said; but of that 
only we can reason which is in a measure revealed to all, 
of that which is by constancy and purity of affection to 
be found in the things and the beings j^ ^^^^ ,^ 
around us upon earth. Now, among all S^^fiy^ f?f^ *** 

^ ' *^ viBlble things. 

those things whose beauty we have hither- P°^^° ■ sort by 

" *^ Imaginatioii re- 

to examined, there has been a measure of movaWe. 
imperfection. Either inferiority of kind, as the beauty 
of the lower animals, or resulting from degradation, as 
in man himself ; and although in considering the beauty 
of human form, we arrived at some conception of resto- 
ration, yet we found that even the restoration must be in 
some respect imperfect, as incapable of embracing all 
qualities, moral and intellectual, at once, neither to be 
freed from all signs of former evil done or suflFered. 
Consummate beauty, therefore, is not to be found on 
earth, though often such intense measure of it as shall 
drown all capacity of receiving ; neither is it to be re- 
specting humanity legitimately conceived. But by cer- 
tain operations of the imagination upon ideas of beauty 
received from things around us, it is possible to conceive 
respecting superhuman creatures (of that whicli is more 
than creature, no creature ever conceived) a beauty in 
some sort greater than we see. Of this j 3^ ^^,^,^ ^^^^ 
beauty, however, it is impossible to deter- «^ p^^? con- 
mine anything until we have traced the ciiwiong. 
imaginative operations to which it owes its being, of 
which operations this much may be prematurely said, 
that they are not creative, that no new ideas are elicited 
by them, and that their whole function is only a certain 
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dealing with, concentrating or mode of regarding the 
impressions received from external things, that there- 
fore, in the beauty to which they will conduct us, there 
will be found no new element, but only a peculiar com- 
bination or phase of those elements that we now know, 
and that therefore we may at present draw all the con- 
clusions with respect to the rank of the theoretic fac- 
ulty, which the knowledge of its subject matter can 
warrant. 

We have seen that this subject matter is referable to 
four general lieads. It is either the record of conscience, 
1 4. The four printed in thinp external, or it is a sym- 
wbTch^^the p^^ boliziug of Diviuc attributes in matter, or 
dS^S??S?di! it is the felicity of living things, or the 
^°®- perfect fulfilment of their duties and func- 

tions. In all cases it is something Divine, either the 
approving voice of God, the glorious symbol of him, the 
evidence of his kind presence, or the obedience to his 
will by him induced and supported. 

All these subjects of contemplation are such as we may 
suppose will remain sources of pleasure to the perfected 
spirit throughout eternity. Divine in their nature they 
are addressed to the immortal part of men. 

There remain, however, two points to be noticed before 
I can hope that this conclusion will be frankly accepted 
i 6. What objec- ^J ^^e reader. If it be the moral part of 
mj^eto thto^co^ ^s to which bcauty addresses itself , how 
elusion. ^Qgg i^ happen, it will be asked, that it 

is ever found in the works of impious men, and how is it 
possible for such to desire or conceive it ? 

On the other hand, how does it happen that men in 
high state of moral culture are often insensible to the 
influence of material beauty, and insist feebly upon it as 
an instrument of soul culture. 

These two objections I shall endeavor briefly to answer, 
not that they can be satisfactorily treated without that 
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detailed examination of the whole body of great works 
of art, on which I purpose to enter in the following 
volume. For the right determination of these two ques- 
tions is indeed the whole end and aim of my labor, (and 
if it could be here accomplished, I should bestow no 
effort farther,) namely, the proving that no supreme 
power of art can be attained by impious men ; and that 
the neglect of art, as an interpreter of divine things, has 
been of evil consequence to the Christian world. 

At present, however, I would only meet such objec- 
tions as must immediately arise in the reader's mind. 

And first, it will be remembered that I have, throughout 
the examination of typical beauty, asserted its instinctive 
power, the moral meaning of it being only j ^ Typical 
discoverable by faithful thought. Now this ^^JSiiJiih?* pu^ 
instinctive sense of it varies in intensity ■'*®^- iiwtances. 
among men, being given, like the hearing ear of music, 
to some more than to others : and if those to whom it is 
given in large measure be unfortunately men of impious 
or unreflecting spirit, it is very possible that the percep- 
tions of beauty should be by them cultivated on princi- 
ples merely a3sthetic, and so lose their hallovring power ; 
for though the good seed in them is altogether divine, 
yet, there being no blessing in the springing thereof, it 
brings forth wild grapes in the end. And yet these wild 
grapes are well discernible, like the deadly gourds of 
Gilgal. There is in all works of such men a taint and 
stain, and jarring discord, blacker and louder exactly in 
proportion to the moral deficiency, of which the best 
proof and measure is to be found in their treatment of 
the human form, (since in landscape it is nearly impossi- 
ble to introduce definite expression of evil,) of which the 
highest beauty has been attained only once, and then by 
no system taught painter, but by a most holy Dominican 
monk of Fiesole ; and beneath him all stoop lower and 
lower in proportion to their inferior sanctity, though 
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with more or less attainment of that which is noble, ac- 
cording to their intellectual power and earnestness, as 
Baffaelle in his St. Cecilia, (a mere study of a passionate, 
dark-eyed, large formed Italian model,) and eyen Peru- 
gino, in that there is about his noblest faces a shortcom- 
ing, indefinable ; an absence of the full out-pouring of 
the sacred spirit that there is in Angelico ; traceable, I 
doubt not, to some deficiencies and avaricious flaws of 
his heart, whose consequences in his conduct were such 
as to give Vasari hope that his lies might stick to him 
(for the contradiction of which in the main, if there be 
not contradiction enough in every line that the hand of 
Perugino drew, compare Rio, de la Poesie Chretienne, 
and note also what Rio has singularly missed observing, 
that Perugino, in his portrait of himself in the Florence 
gallery, has put a scroll into the hand, with the words 
"Timete Deum," thus surely indicating that which he 
considered his duty and message :) and so all other even 
of the sacred painters, not to speak of the lower body of 
men in whom, on the one hand, there is marked sensu- 
ality and impurity in all that they seek of beauty, as in 
Correggio and Guido, or, on the other, a want in measure 
of the sense of beauty itself, as in Rubens and Titian, 

showing itself in the adoption of coarse 

i 7. How Inter- . * * i j * i. i 

rupted by false types of feature and form ; sometimes also 

(of which I could find instances in modem 
times,) in a want of evidence of delight in what they do: 
so that, after they have rendered some passage of exceed- 
ing beauty, they will suffer some discordant point to in- 
terfere witli it, and it will not hurt them, as if they had 
no pleasure in that which was best ; but had done it in 
inspiration that was not profitable to them, as deaf men 
might touch an instrument with a feeling in their heart, 
which yet returns not outwardly upon them, and so know 
not when they play false : and sometimes by total want 
of choice, for there is a choice of love in all rightly 
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tempered men, not that ignorant and insolent choice 
which rejects half nature as empty of the right, but that 
pure choice that fetches the right out of everything; 
and where this is wanting, we may see men walking up 
and down in dry places, finding no rest, ever and anon 
doing something noble, and yet not following it up, but 
dwelling the next instant on something impure or profit- 
less with the same intensity and yet impatience, so that 
they are ever wondered at and never sympathized with, 
and while they dazzle all, they lead none ; and then, be- 
neath these again, we find others on whose works there 
are definite signs of evil mind, ill -repressed, and then 
inability to avoid, and at last perpetual seeking for and 
feeding upon horror and ugliness, and filthiness of sin, 
as eminently in Salvator and Caravaggio, and the lower 
Dutch schools, only in these last less painfully as they 
lose the villanous in the brutal, and the horror of crime 
in its idiocv. 

But secondly, it is to be noted that it is neither by us 
unascertainal)le what moments of pure feeling or aspira- 
tion may occur to men of minds apparently | j,. Great nesB 
cold and lost, nor by us to be pronounced SmethS?by*thl 
through what instruments, and in what 2id e^i^^Sf JSd 
strangely occurrent voices, God may choose ^ro^g*> e^^ "»«»• 
to communicate good to men. It seems to me that much 
of what is great, and to all men beneficial, lias been 
wrought by those who neither intended nor knew the good 
they did, and that many mighty harmonies have been 
discoursed bv instruments that had been dumb or dis- 
cordant, but that God knew their stops. The Spirit of 
Prophecy consisted with the avarice of Balaam, and the 
disobedience of Saul. Could we spare from its page that 
parable, which he said, who saw the vision of the Al- 
mighty, falling into a trance, but having his eyes open, 
though we know that the sword of his punishment was 
then sharp in its sheath beneath him in the plains of 
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Moab t or shall we not lament with David over the shield 
cast away on the Gilboa mountains, of him to whom God 
gave anofher heart that day when he turned his back to go 
from Samuel t It is not our part to look hardly, nor to 
look always, to the character or the deeds of men, but to ac- 
cept from all of them, and to hold fast that which we can 
prove good, and feel to be ordained for us. We know 
that whatever good there is in them is itself divine, and 
wherever we see the virtue of ardent labor and self-sur- 
rendering to a single purpose, wherever we find constant 
reference made to the written scripture of natural beauty, 
this at least we know is great and good, this we know is 
not granted by the counsel of God, without purpose, nor 
maintained without result. Their interpretation we may 
accept, into their labor we may enter, but they themselves 
must look to it, if what they do has no intent of good, 
nor any reference to the Giver of all gifts. Selfish in 
their industry, unchastened in their wills, ungrateful for 
the Spirit that is upon them, they may yet be helmed by 
that Spirit whithersoever the Governor listeth ; involun- 
taiy instruments they may become of others* good ; unwill 
ingly they may bless Israel, doubtingly discomfit Amalek, 
but shortcoming there will be of their glory, and sure of 
their i^unishmcnt. 

I believe I shall be able, incidentally, in succeeding in- 
vestigations, to prove this shortcoming, and to examine 
the sources of it, not absolutely indeed, (seeing that all 
reasoning on the characters of men must be treacherous, 
our knowledge on this head being as corrupt as it is 
scanty, while even in living with them it is impossible to 
trace the working, or estimate the errors of great and 
self -secreted minds,) but at least enough to establish the 
general principle upon such grounds of fact as may 
satisfy those who demand the practical proof (often in a 
measure impossible) of things which can hardly be 
doubted in their rational consequence. At present, it 
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would be useless to enter on an examination for which 
we have no materials ; and I proceed, therefore, to notice 
that other and opposite error of Christian „ ^ ^ 

,, . , . ^^,, , ., . ,..,, 8 ». The second 

men in thinking that there is little use objection arising 

, . ., .. # 11 11 .. from the coldness 

or value in the operation of the theoretic of christian men 
faculty, not that I at present either feel 
myself capable, or that this is the place for the discus- 
sion of that vast question of the operation of taste (as 
it is called) on the minds of men, and the national value 
of its teaching, but I wish shortly to reply to that ob- 
jection which might be urged to the real moral dignity 
of the faculty, that many Christian men seem to be in 
themselves without it, and even to discountenance it in 
others. 

It has been said by Schiller, in his letters on aesthetic 
culture, that the sense of beauty never farthered the 
performance of a single duty. 

Although this gross and inconceivable falsity will 
hardly be accepted by any one in so many terms, seeing 
that there are few so utterly lost but that they receive, 
and know that they receive, at certain moments, strength 
of some kind, or rebuke from the appealings of outward 
things ; and that it is not possible for a Christian man to 
walk across so much as a rood of the natural earth, with 
mind unagitated and rightly poised, without receiving 
strength and hope from some stone, flower, leaf, or sound, 
nor without a sense of a dew falling upon him out of the 
sky ; though, I say, this falsity is not wholly and in terms 
admitted, yet it seems to be partly and practically so in 
much of the doing and teaching even of holy men, who 
in the recommending of the love of God to us, refer but 
seldom to those things in which it is most abundantly 
and immediately shown ; though they insist much on his 
giving of bread, and raiment, and health, (which he gives 
to all inferior creatures,) they require us not to thank 
him for that glory of his works which he has permitted 
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us alone to perceive : they tell us often to meditate in 
the closet, but they send us not, like Isaac, into the fields 
at even, they dwell on the duty of self-denial, but they 
exhibit not the duty of delight. Now there are reasons 
for this, manifold, in the toil and warfare of an earnest 
.,^ „ , mind, which, in its efforts at the raising 

1 10. ReMOQB for ' ' , ^ 

this coidneas in of men from utter loss and misery, has 

the anxieties of . . *^ ' 

the world. These often but little time or disposition to take 

anxieties over- , ^ 

^rfa^af. ^ * *°^ heed of anything more than the bare life, 

and of those so occupied it is not for us to 
judge, but I think, that, of the weaknesses, distresses, 
vanities, schisms, and sins, which often even in the hoU- 
est men, diminish their usefulness, and mai- their happi- 
ness, there would be fewer if, in their struggle with 
nature fallen, they sought for more aid from nature un- 
destroyed. It seems to me that the real sources of 
bluntness in the feelings towards the splendor of the 
grass and glory of the flower, are less to be found in 
ardor of occupation, in seriousness of compassion, or 
heavenliness of desire, than in the turning of the eye at 
intervals of rest too selfishly within ; the want of power 
to shake off the anxieties of actual and near interest, and 
to leave results in God's hands ; the scorn of all that 
does not seem immediately apt for our purposes, or open 
to our understanding, and perhaps something of pride, 
. -. ™-^, which desires rather to investigate than to 

1 11. Evil con- -ixif 1 1 #1 

Bequencce of such feel. I bclieve that the root of almost 

every schism and heresy from which the 
Christian church has ever suffered, has been the effort of 
men to earn, rather than to receive, their salvation ; and 
that the reason that preaching is so commonly ineffectual 
is, that it calls on men oftener to work for God, than to 
behold God working for them. If, for every rebuke that 
we utter of men's vices, we put forth a claim upon their 
hearts ; if for every assertion of God's demands from 
them, we could substitute a display of his kindness to 
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them ; if side by side with every warning of death, we 
could exhibit proofs and promises of immortality ; if, in 
fine, instead of assuming the being of an awful Deity, 
which men, though they cannot and daie not deny, are 
always imiiv'illing, sometimes unable, to conceive, we 
were to show them a near, visible, inevitable, but all 
beneficent Deity, whose presence makes the earth itself 
a heaven, I think there would be fewer deaf children 
sitting in the market-place. At all events, § 19. Theoria the 
whatever may be the inability in this ^ **^*"* 

present life to mingle the full enjoyment of the Divine 
works with the full discharge of every practical duty, 
and confessedly in many cases this must be, let us not 
attribute the inconsistency to any indignity of the faculty 
of contemplation, but to the sin and the suifering of the 
fallen state, and the change of order from the keeping of 
the garden to the tilling of the groimd. We cannot say 
how far it is right or agreeable with God's will, while men 
are perishing round about us, while grief, and pain, and 
wrath, and impiety, and death, and all the powers of the 
air, are working wildly and evermore, and the cry of 
blood going up to heaven, that any of us should take 
hand from the plough ; but this we know, that there 
will come a time when the service of God shall be the 
beholding of him ; and though in these stormy seas, 
where we are now driven up and down, his Spirit is dimly 
seen on the face of the waters, and we are left to cast 
anchors out of the stem, and wish for the day, that day 
will come, when, with the evangelists on the crystal and 
stable sea, all the creatures of God shall be fuU of eyes 
within, and there shall be " no more curse, but his ser- 
vants shall serve him, and shall see his face." 
25 



SECTION n. 

OP THE IMAGINATIVE FACULTY. 



CHAPTEEL 

OF THE THREE FORMS OF IMAGINATION. 

We have hitherto been exclusively occupied with 
those sources of pleasure which exist in the exter- 
nal creation, and which in any faithful copy of it must 
1 1. A partial ex- to a Certain extent exist also, 
the im^iiSOT 1b Thesc sourccs of beauty, however, are 
to be pted. ^^^ presented by any very ^reat work of 

art in a form of pure transcript. They invariably receive 
the reflection of the mind under whose shadow they 
have passed, and are modified or colored by its image. 

This modification is the Work of Imagination. 

As, in the course of our succeeding investigation, we 
shall be called upon constantly to compare sources of 
beauty existing in nature with the images of them pre- 
sented by the human mind, it is very necessary for us 
shortly to review the conditions and limits of the imag- 
inative faculty, and to ascertain by what tests we may 
distinguish its sane, healthy, and profitable operation, 
from that which is erratic, diseased, and dangerous. 

It is neither desirable nor possible here to examine or 
illustrate in full the essence of this mighty faculty. 
Such an examination would require a review of the whole 
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field of literature, and would alone demand a volume. 
Our present task is not to explain or exhibit full por- 
traiture of this function of the mind in all its relations, 
but only to obtain some certain tests by which we may 
determine whether it be very imagination or no, and un- 
mask all impersonations of it, and this chiefly with re- 
spect to art, for in literature the faculty takes a thousand 
forms, according to the matter it has to treat, and be- 
comes like the princess of the Arabian tale, sword, eagle, 
or fire, according to the war it wages, sometimes pierc- 
ing, sometimes soaring, sometimes illumining, retain- 
ing no image of itself, except its supernatural power, 
so that I shall content myself with tracing that par- 
ticular form of it, and unveiling those imitations of 
it only, which are to be found, or feared, in painting, 
referring to other creations of mind only for illustra- 
tion. 

Unfortunately, the works of metaphysicians will a£ford 
us in this most interesting inquiry no aid whatsoever. 
They who are constantly endeavoring to fathom and ex- 
plain the essence of the faculties of mind, ,j^ ^^^^ 
are sure in the end to lose sight of all that <? ^ metaphyid- 

, clanB DOW DQga- 

cannot be explained, (though it may be ****1,^J^p*** 
defined and felt,) and because, as I shall 
presently show, the essence of the imaginative faculty 
is utterly mysterious and inexplicable, and to be recog- 
nized in its results only, or in the negative results of its 
absence, the metaphysicians, as far as I am acquainted 
with their works, miss it altogether, and never reach 
higher than a definition of fancy by a false name. 

What I understand by fancy will presently appear, not 
that I contend for nomenclature, but only for distinction 
between two mental faculties, by whatever name they be 
called, one the source of all that is great in the poetic 
arts ; the other merely decorative and entertaining, but 
which are often confounded together, and which have so 
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much in common as to render strict definition of either 
difficult. 

Du^ald Stewart's meagre definition may serre us for a 
starting point. " Imag^ination," he says, " includes con- 
ception or simple apprehension, which enables us to 
o- mv ^^ .^ form a notion of those former objects of 

i 8. The definition , ' . 

^^wart,how perception or of knowledge, out of which 

we are to make a selection; abstraction, 
which separates the selected materials from the qualities 
and circumstances which are connected with them in nat- 
ure ; and judgment or taste, which selects the materials 
and directs their combination. To these powers we may 
add that particular habit of association to which I for- 
merly gave the name of fancy, as it is this which presents 
to oui* choice all the different materials which are sub- 
servient to the eiforts of imagination, and which may 
therefore be considered as forming the ground- work of 
poetical genius." 

(By fancy in this passage, we find on referring to the 
chapter treating of it, that nothing more is meant than 
the rapid occurrence of ideas of sense to the mind.) 

Now, in this definition, the very point and purpose of 
all the inquiry is missed. We are told that judgment 
or taste " directs the combination." In order that any- 
thing may be directed, an end must be previously deter- 
mined : What is the faculty that determines this end ? 
and of what frame and make, how boned and fleshed, 
how conceived or seen, is the end itself ? Bare judsr- 
ment, or taste, cannot approve of what has no existence ; 
and yet by Dugald Stewart's definition we are left to 
their catering among a host of conceptions, to produce 
a combination which, as they work for, they must see 
and approve before it exists. This power of prophecy 
is the very essence of the whole matter, and it is just 
that inexplicable part which the metaphysician misses. 

As might be expected from his misunderstanding of 
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the faculty, he has g-iven an instance entirely nugatory.* 
It would be difficult to find in Milton a passage in which 
less power of imagination was shown, than 1 4. tmb instance 
the description of Eden, if, as I suppose, "^^atory. 
this be the passage meant, at the beginning of the 
fourth book, in which I can find three expressions only 
in which this power is shown, the ''burnished with golden 
rind, hung amiable " of the Hesperian fruit, the " lays 
forth her purple grape " of the vine, and Wx.q fringed bank 
with myrtle crowned,'* of the lake, and these are not what 
Stewart meant, but only that accumulation of bowers, 
groves, lawns, and hillocks, which is not gj, various in- 
imagination at all, but composition, and ***"<*»• 
that of the commonest kind. Hence, if we take any pas- 
sage in which there is real imagination, we shall find 
Stewart's hypothesis not only inefficient and obscure, 
but utterly inapplicable. 
Take one or two at random. 

** On the other side, 
Incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrifieii, and like a comet burned 
That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war." 

* He continues thus, "To illustrate these observations, let us con- 
sider the steps by which Milton must have proceeded, in creating his 
imaginary garden of Eden. When he first proposed to himself that 
subject of description, it is reasonable to suppose that a variety of the 
most strikin.ij scenes which he had seen, crowded into his mind. The 
association of ideas suggested them and the power of conception 
placed each of them before him with all its beauties and imperfections. 
In every natural scene, if we destine it for any particular purpose, 
there are defects and redundancies, which art may sometimes, but 
cannot always correct. But the power of imagination is unlimited. 
She can create and annihilate, and dispose at pleasure her woods, her 
rocks, and her rivers. Milton, accordingly, would not copy his Eden 
from any one scene, but would select from each the features which 
were most eminently beautiful. The power of abstraction enabled 
him to make the separation, and taste directed him in the selection.*' 
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(Note that the word incensed is to be taken in its lit- 
eral and material sense, set on fire.) What taste or judg- 
ment was it that directed this combination t or is there 
nothing more than taste or judgment here ! 

** Ten paces huge 
He back recoiled ; the tenth on bended knee 
His massy spear upstaid, as if on earth 
Winds under ground, or waters forcing way 
Sidelong had puslied a mountain from hu teat 
Half -sunk wWi all hispinei. 

'* Together both ere the high lawns api^eared 
Under the opening eydidt of the morn, 
We drove afield, and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her stUttt/ horn. 

'* Missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth shaven green, 
To behold the wandering moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray. 
Through the heavens' wide pathless way. 
And oft as if her head she bowed 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud." 

It is evident that Stewart's explanation utterly fails in 
all these instances, for there is in them no '' combina- 
tion " whatsoever, but a particular mode of regarding 
the qualities or appearances of a single thing, illustrated 
and conveyed to us by the image of another ; and the 
act of imagination, observe, is not the selection of this 
image, but the mode of regarding the object. 

But the metaphysician's definition fails yet more ut- 
terly, when we look at the imagination neither as re- 
garding, nor combining, but as penetrating. 

** My gracious Silence, Hail : 
Wouldst thou have laughed, had I come coffin'd home 
That weep'st to see me triumph. Ah I my dear, 
Such eyes the widows in Corioli wear, 
And mothers that lack sons." 
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How did Shakspeare know that Virgilia could not 
speak ? 

This knowledge, this intuitive and penetrative percep- 
tion, is still one of the forms, the highest, of imagina- 
tion, but there is no combination of images here. 

We find, then, that the imagination has three totally 
distinct functions. It combines, and by combination 
creates new forms ; but the secret princi- | g. The three 
pie of this combination has not been shown ?£SSSSon? Pen- 
by the analysts. Again, it treats or re- ?,^^%>nt^^ 
gards both the simple images and its own "^• 
combinations in peculiar ways; and, thirdly, it pene- 
trates, analyzes, and reaches truths by no other faculty 
discoverable. These its three functions, I shall endeav- 
or to illustrate, but not in this order : the most logical 
mode of treatment would be to follow the order in which 
commonly the mind works; that is, penetrating first, 
combining next, and treating or regarding, finally ; but 
this arrangement would be inconvenient, because the 
acts of penetration and of regard are so closely connect- 
ed, and so like in their relations to other mental acts, 
that I wish to examine them consecutively, and the rather, 
because they have to do with higher subject matter than 
the mere act of combination, whose distinctive nature, 
that property which makes it imagination and not com- 
position, it will I think be best to explain at setting out, 
as we easily may, in subjects familiar and material. I 
shall therefore examine the imaginative faculty in these 
three forms ; first, as combining or associative ; secondly, 
as analytic or penetrative ; thirdly, as regardant or con- 
templative. 



CHAPTER n. 

OF IMAGINATION ASSOCIATIVE. 

In order to render our inquiry as easy as possible, we 
shall consider the dealing of the associative imagination 
with the simplest possible matter, that is, — with concep- 
I 1. Of simple tions of material things. First, therefore, 
conception. ^^ must define the nature of these concep- 

tions themselves. 

After beholding and examining any material object, 
our knowledge respecting it exists in two different forms. 
Some facts exist in the brain in a verbal form, as known, 
but not conceived, as, for instance, that it was heavy or 
light, that it was eight inches and a quarter long, etc., 
of which length we cannot have accurate conception, but 
only such a conception as might attach to a length of 
seven inches or nine ; and which fact we mav recollect 
without any conception of the object at all. Other facts 
respecting it exist in the brain in a visible form, not al- 
ways visible, but voluntarily visible, as its being white, 
or having such and such a complicated shape, as the form 
of a rose-bud, for instance, which it would be difficult to 
express verbally, neither is it retained by the brain in a 
verbal form, but a visible one, that is, when we wish for 
knowledge of its form for immediate use, we summon up 
a vision or image of the thing; we do not remember it in 
words, as we remember the fact that it took so many days 
to blow, or that it was gathered at such and such a time. 

The knowledge of things retained in this visible form 
is called conception by the metaphysicians, which term 
I shall retain ; it is inaccurately called imagination by 
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Taylor, in the passage quoted by Wordsworth iii the pref- 
ace to his poems, not but that the term ima<?ination is 
etymologically and rightly expressive of it, but we want 
that term for a higher faculty. 

There are many questions respecting this faculty of con- 
ception of very great interest, such as the exact amount 
of aid that verbal knowledge renders so 
visible, (as, for instance, the verbal knowl- nected with verbal 
edge that a flower has five, or seven, or 
ten petals, or that a muscle is inserted at such and such 
a point of the bone, aids the conception of the flower or 
the limb;) and again, what amount of aid the visible 
knowledge renders to the verbal, as, for instance, whether 
any one, being asked a question about some animal or 
thing, which instantly and from verbal knowledge he can- 
not answer, may have such power of summoning up the 
image of the animal or thing as to ascei'tain the fact, by 
actual beholding, (which I do not assert, but can conceive 
to be possible ;) and again, what is that indefinite and sub- 
tile character of the conception itself in most men, which 
admits not of being by themselves traced or realized, and 
yet is a sure test of likeness in any representation of the 
thing ; like an intaglio, with a front light on it, whose lines 
cannot be seen, and yet they will fit one definite form only, 
and that accurately ; these and many other questions it is 
irrelevant at present to determine,* since to forward our 
present purpose, it will be well to suppose the concep- 
tion, aided by verbal knowledge, to be absolutely perfect, 
and we will suppose a man to retain such clear image of 
a large number of the material things he has seen, as to be 
able to set down any of them on paper with perfect fidel- 
ity and absolute memory t of their most minute features. 

* Compare Chapter IV. of this Section. 

t On the distinction rightly made by the metaphysicians between 
conception absolute and conception accompanied by reference to past 
time, (or memory,) it is of no necessity here to insist. 
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In thus setting them down on paper, he works, I sup- 
pose, exactly as he would work from nature, only copy- 
ing the remembered image in his mind, instead of the 
real thing. He is, therefore, still nothing more than a 
copyist. There is no exercise of imagination in this 
whatsoever. 

But over these images, vivid and distinct as nature 
herself, he has a command which over nature he has not. 

1 8. How used In "^^ ^^^ summou any that he chooses, and 
oompoBitton. jf^ therefore, any group of them which he 

received from nature be not altogether to his mind, he is 
at liberty to remove some of the component images, add 
others foreign, and re-arrange the whole. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that he has perfect 
knowledge of the forms of the Aiguilles Verte and Ar- 
gentiere, and of the gi*eat glacier between them at the 
upper extremity of the valley of Chamonix. The forms 
of the mountains please him, but the presence of the 
glacier suits not his purpose. He removes the glacier, 
sets the moimtains farther apart, and introduces between 
them part of the valley of the Rhone. 

This is composition, and is what Dugald Stewart mis- 
took for imagination, in the kingdom of which noble 
faculty it has no part nor lot. 

The essential characters of composition, properly so 

called, are these. The mind which desires the new feat- 

^ ^ ure summons up before it those images 

tics of oompoei- which it supposcs to be of the kind 

wanted, of these it takes the one which it 
supposes to be fittest, and tries it : if it will not answer, 
it tries another, until it has obtained such an association 
as pleases it. 

In this operation, if it be of little sensibility, it re- 
gards only the absolute beauty or value of the images 
brought before it; and takes that or those which it 
thinks fairest or most interesting, without any regard to 
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their sympathy with those for whose company they are 
destined. Of this kind is all vulgar composition ; the 
" Mulino " of Claude, described in the preface to the first 
part, being a characteristic example. 

If the mind be of higher feeling, it will look to the 
sympathy or contrast of the features, to their likeness or 
dissimilarity; it will take, as it thinks best, features re- 
sembling or discordant, and if when it has put them to- 
gether, it be not satisfied, it will repeat the process 
on the features themselves, cutting away one part and 
putting in another, so working more and more deli- 
cately down to the lowest details, until by dint of ex- 
periment, of repeated trials and shiftings, and con- 
stant reference to principles, (as that two lines must not 
mimic one another, that one mass must not be equal to 
another,) etc., it has morticed together a satisfactory re- 
sult. 

This process will be more and more rapid and effect- 
ive, in proportion to the artist's powers of conception 
and association, these in their turn de- g ^ ^^^^^^^ p^. 
pending on his knowledge and experience. g[» *Thf ^flnlt ^ 
The distinctness of his powers of concep- o^|j^'™*^"" 
tion will give value, point, and truth to 
every fragment that he draws from memory. His pow- 
ers of association, and his knowledge of nature will pour 
out before him in greater or less number and apposite- 
ness the images from which to choose. His experience 
guides him to quick discernment in the combination, 
when made, of the parts that are offensive and require 
change. 

The most elevated power of mind of all these, is that 
of association, by which images apposite or resemblant, 
or of whatever kind wanted, are called up quickly and in 
multitudes. When this power is very brilliant, it is 
called fancy, not that this is the only meaning of the 
word fancy, but it is the meaning of it in relation to that 
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function of the imagination which we are here consider- 
ing ; for fancy has three functions ; one subordinate to 
each of the three functions of the imagination. 

Great differences of power are manifested among artists 
in this respect, some ha\ing hosts of distinct images 
always at their command, and rapidly discerning resem- 
blance or contrast ; others having few images, and ob- 
scure, at their disposal, nor readily governing those they 
have. 

Where the powers of fancy are very brilliant, the pict- 
ure becomes highly interesting ; if her images are syste- 
matically and rightly combined, and truthfully rendered, 
it will become even impressive and instructive ; if wittily 
and curiously combined, it will be captivating and enter- 
taining. 

But all this time the imagination has not once shown 

itself. All this (except the gift of fancy) may be taught, 

^^ all this is easily comprehended and an- 

not yet manifest- alyzcd ; but imagination is neither to be 

taught, nor by any efforts to be attained, 
nor by any acuteness of discernment dissected or an- 
alyzed. 

We have seen that in composition the mind can only 
take cognizance of likeness or dissimilarity, or of ab- 
stract beauty among the ideas it brings together. But 
neither likeness nor dissimilarity secures harmony. We 
saw in the chapter on unity that likeness destroyed har- 
mony or unity of membership, and that difference did 
not necessarily secure it, but only that particular imper- 
fection in each of the harmonizing parts which can only 
be supplied by its fellow part. If, therefore, the com- 
bination made is to be harmonious, the artist must in- 
duce in each of its component parts (suppose two only, 
for simplicity's sake,) such imperfection as that the other 
shall put it right. If one of them be perfect by itself, 
the other will be an excrescence. Both must be faulty 
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when separate, and each corrected by the presence of the 
other. If he can accomplish this, the result will be 
beautiful ; it will be a whole, an organized body with de- 
pendent members; — he is an inventor. If not, let his 
separate features be as beautiful, as apposite, or as re- 
semblant as they may, they form no whole. They are 
two members glued together. He is only a carpenter 
and joiner. 

Now, the conceivable imperfections of any single feat- 
ure are infinite. It is impossible, therefore, to fix upon 
a form of imperfection in the one, and try 
with this all the forms of imperfection of i« the correlative 
the other until one fits; but the two im- perfect compo- 
perfections must be co-relatively and sim- °*° 
ultaneously conceived. 

This is imagination, properly so called, imagination 
associative, the grandest mechanical power that the 
human intelligence possesses, and one which will appear 
more and more marvellous the longer we consider it. 
By its operation, two ideas are chosen out of an infinite 
mass, (for it evidently matters not whether the imperfec- 
tions be conceived out of the infinite number conceivable, 
or selected out of a number recollected,) two ideas which 
ai*e separately wrong, which together shall be right, and 
of whose unity, therefore, the idea must be formed at the 
instant they are seized, as it is only in that unity that 
either are good, and therefore only the conception of that 
unify can prompt the preference. Now, what is that pro- 
phetic action of mind, which, out of an infinite mass of 
things that cannot be tried together, seizes at the same 
instant two that are fit for each other, together right ; 
yet each disagreeable alone. 

This operation of mind, so far as I can *^ ^^H^ •"' 

'■ alogr with imag- 

see, is absolutely inexplicable, but there imHot. 
is something like it in chemistry. 
" The action of sulphuric acid on metallic zinc affords 
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an instance of what was once called disposing affinity. 
Zinc decomposes pure water at common temperatures 
with extreme slowness; but as soon as sulphuric acid 
is added, decomposition of the water takes place 
rapidly, though the acid merely unites with oxide of 
zinc. The former explanation was, that the affinity of 
the acid for oxide of zinc disposed the metal to unite 
with oxygen, and thus enabled it to decompose water ; 
that is, the oxide of zinc was supposed to produce 
an effect previous to its existence. The obscurity of 
this explanation arises from regarding changes as con- 
secutive, which are in reality simultaneous. There 
is no succession in the process, the oxide of zinc is 
not formed previously to its combination with the acid, 
but at the same instant. There is, as it were, but 
one chemical change, which consists in the combina- 
tion at one and the same moment of zinc with oxygen, 
and of oxide of zinc with the acid; and this change 
occurs because these two affinities, acting together, 
overcome the attraction of oxygen and hydrogen for one 
another." * 

Now, if the imaginative artist will permit us, with all 
deference, to represent his combining intelligence under 
the figure of sulphuric acid ; and if we suppose the frag- 
ment of zinc to be embarrassed among infinitely numer- 
ous fragments of diverse metals, and the oxygen dis- 
persed and mingled among gases countless and indis- 
tinguishable, we shall have an excellent type in material 
things of the action of the imagination on the imma- 
terial. Both actions are, I think, inexplicable, for how- 
ever simultaneous the chemical changes may be, yet the 
causing power is the affinity of the acid for what has no 
existence. It is neither to be explained how that affinity 
operates on atoms uncombined, nor how the artist's 

♦Elements of Chemistry, by the late Edward Turner, M.D. Part 
II., Sec. IV. 
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desire for an iinconceived whole prompts him to the 
selection of necessary divisions. 

Now, this operation would be wonderful enough, if it 
were concerned with two ideas only. But a powerfully 
imaginative mind seizes and combines at ^ ^ 

S 9. xb6 ST r ft § D 

the same instant, not only two, but all the and dipity of im- 
important ideas of its poem or picture, 
and while it works with any one of them, it is at the 
same instant working with and modifying all in their 
relations to it, never losing sight of their bearings on 
each other ; as the motion of a snake's body goes through 
all parts at once, and its volition acts at the same instant 
in coils that go contrary ways. 

This faculty is indeed something that looks as if man 
were made after the image of God. It is inconceivable, 
admirable, altogether divine ; and yet wonderful as it 
may seem, it is palpably evident that no less an opera- 
tion is necessary for the production of any great work, 
for, by the definition of imity of membership, (the essen- 
tial characteristic of greatness,) not only certain couples 
or groups of parts, but all the parts of a noble work 
must be separately imperfect ; each must imply, and ask 
for all the rest, and the glory of every one of them must 
consist in its relation to the rest, neither while so much 
as one is wanting can any be right. And it is evidently 
impossible to conceive in each separate feature, a certain 
want or wrongness which can only be corrected by the 
other features of the picture, (not by one or two merely, 
but by all,) imless together with the want, we conceive 
also of what is wanted, that is of all the rest of the work 
or picture. Hence Fuseli : — 

" Second thoughts are admissible in painting and 
poetry only as dressers of the first conception ; no great 
idea was ever formed in fragments." 

"He alone can conceive and compose who sees the 
whole at once before him." 
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There is, however, a limit to the power of all human 
imagination. When the relations to be observed are ab- 
solutely necessary, and highly complicated, 
the mind cannot grasp them, and the re- 
sult is a total deprivation of all power of imagination 
associative in such matter. For this reason, no human 
mind has ever conceived a new animal. For as it is evi- 
dent that in an animal, every part implies all the rest; 
that is, the form of the eye involves the form of the brow 
and nose, these the form of the forehead and lip, these 
of the head and chin, and so on, so that it is physically 
impossibleto conceive of any one of these membei-s, un- 
less we conceive the relation it bears to tlie whole animal ; 
and as this relation is necessary, certain, and compli- 
cated, allowing of no license or inaccuracy, the intellect 
utterly fails under the load, and is reduced to mere com- 
position, putting the bird*s wing on men's shoulders, or 
half the human body to half the horse's, in doing wliich 
there is no action of imagination, but only of fancy; 
though in the treatment and contemplation of the com- 
pound form there may be much imagination, as we shall 
presently see. (Chap. HE. § 30.) 

The matter, therefore, in which associative imagination 
can be shown is that which admits of great license and 
1 11. How mani- variety of arrangements, and in which a 
ment^of mfcertain ^^^tain amouut of relation only is required ; 
cie^^'iusSfJed" ^® especially in the elements of landscape 

painting, in which best it may be illustrated. 
When an unimaginative painter is about to draw a tree, 
(and we will suppose him, for better illustration of the 
point in question, to have good feeling and correct knowl- 
edge of the nature of trees,) he probably lays on his 
paper such a general form as he knows to be characteristic 
of the tree to be drawn, and such as he believes will fall 
in agreeably with the other masses of his picture, which 
we will suppose partly prepared. When this form is set 
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down, he assuredly finds it has done something he did 
not intend it to do. It has mimicked some prominent 
line, or overpowered some necessary mass. He begins 
pruning and changing, and after several experiments, 
succeeds in obtaining a form which does no material 
mischief to any other. To this form he proceeds to at- 
tach a trunk, and having probably a received notion or 
rule (for the unimaginative painter never works without 
a principle) that tree trunks ought to lean first one way 
and then the other as they go up, and ought not to stand 
imder the middle of the tree, he sketches a serpentine 
form of requisite propriety; when it has gone up far 
enough, that is till it begins to look disagreeably long, 
he will begin to ramify it, and if there be another tree in 
the pictuie with two large branches, he knows that this, 
by all laws of composition, ought to have three or four, 
or some different number; one because he knows that 
if three or four branches start from the same point they 
will look formal, therefore he makes them start from 
points one above another, and because equal distances 
are improper, therefore they shall start at unequal dis- 
tances. When they are fairly started, he knows they 
must undulate or go backwards and forwards, which ac- 
cordingly he makes them do at random ; and because he 
knows that all forms ought to be contrasted, therefore he 
makes one bend down while the other three go up. The 
three that go up he knows must not go up without in- 
terfering with each other, and so he makes two of them 
cross. He thinks it also proper that there should be 
variety of character in them, so he makes the one that 
bends down graceful and flexible, and of the two that 
cross, he splinters one and makes a stump of it. He re- 
peats the process among the more complicated minor 
boughs, until coming to the smallest, he thinks farther 
care unnecessary, but draws them freely, and by chance. 
Having to put on the foliage, he will make it flow prop- 
26 
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erly in the direction of the tree's g^rowth, he will make all 
the extremities g^raceful, but will be grievously plagued 
by finding them come all alike, and at last will be obliged 
to spoil a number of them altogether, in order to obtain 
opposition. They will not, however, be united in this 
their spoliation, but will remain uncomfortably separate 
and individually ill-tempered. He consoles himself by 
the reflection that it is unnatural for all of them to be 
equally perfect. 

Now I suppose that through the whole of this process 
he has been able to refer to his definite memory or con- 
§ 18. LawB of art. ception of nature for every one of the frag- 
ile **JSmiigin»^ ments he has successively added, that the 
*^^' details, color, fractures, insertions, etc., of 

his boughs, are all either actual recollections or based 
on secure knowledge of the tree, (and herein I allow far 
more than is commonly the case with imimaginative 
painters.) But as far as the process of combination is 
concerned, it is evident that from beginning to end his 
laws have been his safety, and his plague has been his lib- 
erty. He has been compelled to work at random, or un- 
der the guidance of feeling only, whenever there was any- 
thing left to his own decision. He has never been de- 
cided in anything except in what he must or muM not do. 
He has walked as a drunken man on a broad road, his 
guides are the hedges; and between these limits, the 
broader the way, the worse he gets on. 

The advance of the imaginative artist is precisely the 
reverse of this. He has no laws. He defies all restraint, 
. ,- . ^ .^ and cuts down all hedges. There is noth- 

1 18. Are by the , , , . . ' , 

ima g ina t i ve ing within the limits of natural possibility 
Teeteof imagina^ that he dares not do, or that he allows the 

necessity of doing. The laws of nature he 
knows, these are to him no restraint. They are his own 
nature. All other laws or limits he sets at utter defiance, 
his journey is over an untrodden and pathless plain. 
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But he sees his end over the waste from the first, and 
goes straight at it, never losing sight of it, nor throwing 
away a step. Nothing can stop him, nothing turn him 
aside ; falcons and lynxes are of slow and uncertain sight 
compared with his. He saw his tree, trunk, boughs, 
foliage and all, from the first moment ; not only the tree 
but the sky behind it ; not only that tree or sky, but all 
the other great features of his picture : by what intense 
power of instantaneous selection and amalgamation can- 
not be explained, but by this it may be proved and tested, 
that if we examine the tree of the unimaginative paint- 
er, we shall find that on removing any part or parts of 
it, the rest will indeed suffer, as being deprived of the 
proper development of a tree, and as involving a blank 
space that wants occupation ; but the portions left are not 
made discordant or disagreeable. They are absolutely 
and in themselves as valuable as they can be, every stem 
is a perfect stem, and every twig a graceful twig, or at 
least as perfect and as graceful as they were before the 
removal of the rest. But if we try the same experiment 
on the imaginative painter's work, and break off the 
merest stem or twig of it, it all goes to pieces like a 
Prince Rupert's drop. There is not so much as a seed 
of it but it lies on the tree's life, like the grain upon the 
tongue of Chaucer's sainted child. Take it away, and 
the boughs will sing to us no longer. All is dead and 
cold. 

This then is the first sign of the presence of real im- 
agination as opposed to composition. But here is an- 
other not less important. 

We have seen that as each part is selected and fitted by 
the unimaginative painter, he renders it, in itself, as 
beautiful as he is able. If it be ugly, it . ^ 

, . . ,, . i. -i 1 14. The monot- 

remams so, he is incapable of correcting it onyof unimagin- 

,.- IT,. f 11 T 1 *^^<^ treatment. 

by the addition of another ugliness, and 

therefore he chooses all his features as fair as they may 
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be (at least if his object be beauty). But a small pro- 
portion only of the ideas he has at his disposal will 
reach his standard of absolute beauty. The others 
will be of no use to him, and among those which he per- 
mits himself to use, there will be so marked a family 
likeness, that he will be more and more cramped, as his 
picture advances, for want of material, and tormented by 
multiplying resemblances, imless disguised by some ar- 
tifice of light and shade or other forced difference ; and 
with all the differences he can imagine, his tree will yet 
show a sameness and sickening repetition in all its parts, 
and all his trees will be like one another, except so far 
as one leans east and another west, one is broadest at 
the top and another at the bottom, while through all this 
insipid repetition, the means by which he forces contrast, 
dark boughs opposed to light, rugged to smooth, etc., 
will be painfully evident, to the utter destruction of all 
, ^ ^ dignity and repose. The imaginative 

116. Imagination , . -i i.i i_ i x •* 

never repeats it- work IS neccssarily the absolute opposite 

of all this. As all its parts are imperfect, 
and as there is an unlimited supply of imperfection, (for 
the ways in which things may be wrong are infinite,) the 
imagination is never at a loss, nor ever likely to repeat 
itself; nothing comes amiss to it, but whatever rude 
matter it receives, it instantly so arranges that it comes 
right ; all things fall into their place and appear in that 
place perfect, useful, and evidently not to be spared, so 
that of its combinations there is endless variety, and 
every intractable and seemingly unavailable fra^gment 
that we give to it, is instantly turned to some brilliant 
use, and made the nucleus of a new group of glory; 
however poor or common the gift, it will be thankful for 
it, treasure it up, and pay in gold, and it has that life in 
it and fire, that wherever it passes, among the dead 
bones and dust of things, behold a shaking, and the 
bones come together, bone to his bone. 
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And now we find what noble sympathy and unity there 
is between the imaginative and theoretic faculties. Both 
agree in this, that they reject nothing, and j ^^ Reuaon of 
are thankful for all; but the theoretic }S^Qity*™fo*^he 
faculty takes out of everything that which tt»eoret*c, 
is beautiful, while the imaginative faculty takes hold of 
the very imperfections which the theoretic rejects, and by 
means of these angles and roughnesses, it joints and bolts 
the separate stones into a mighty temi)le, wherein the 
theoretic faculty, in its turn, does deepest homage. 
Thus sympathetic in their desires, harmoniously diverse 
in their operation, each working for the other with what 
the other needs not, all things external to man are by 
one or other turned to good. 

Now we have hitherto, for the sake of clearness, op- 
posed the total absence of imagination to the perfect 
presence of it, in order to make the differ- ^ ^^ Modification 
ence between composition and imagination ^^ i mm i fwto- 
thoroughly understood. But if we are to 
give examples of either the want or the presence of the 
power, it is necessary to note the circumstances by which 
both are modified. In the first place, few artists of any 
standing are totally devoid of this faculty, some small 
measure of it most of them possess, though of all the 
forms of intellect, this, and its sister, penetrative imagi- 
nation, are the rarest and most precious ; but few paint- 
ers have reached eminence without some leaven of it, 
whether it can be increased by practice I doubt. On 
the other hand, fewer still are possessed of it in very 
high degree, and even with the men of most gigantic 
power in this respect, of whom, I think, Tintoret stands 
far the head, there are evident limits to its exercise, and 
portions to be found in their works that have not been 
included in the original grasp of them, but have been 
suggested and incorporated during their progress, or 
added in decoration ; and with the great mass of painters 
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there are frequent flaws and failures in the conception, 
so that, when they intend to produce a perfect work they 
throw their thought into different experimental forms, 
and decorate it and discipline it long before realizing it, 
so that there is a certain amount of mere composition in 
the most imaginative works ; and a grain or two of imag- 
ination commonly in the most artificial. And again, what- 
ever portions of a picture are taken honestly and \idthout 
alteration from nature, have, so far as they go, the look of 
imagination, because all that nature does is imaginative, 
that is, perfect as a whole, and made up of imperfect feat- 
ures; so that the painter of the meanest imaginative 
power may yet do grand things, if he will keep to strict 
portraiture, and it would be well if all artists were to 
endeavor to do so, for if they have imagination, it will 
force its way in spite of them, and show itself in their 
every stroke, and if not, they will not get it by leaving 
nature, but only sink into nothingness. 

Keeping these points in view, it is interesting to 
observe the different degrees and relations of the imagi- 
nation, as accompanied with more or less 
ablwnce'*o?iS^ feeling or desire of harmony, vigor of con- 
GM^arPom^®' ccption. Or coustaucy of reference to truth. 

Of men of name, perhaps Claude is the 
best instance of a want of imagination, nearly total, 
borne out by painful but untaught study of nature, and 
much feeling for abstract beauty of form, with none 
whatever for harmony of expression. In Gaspar Poussin, 
we have the same want of imagination disguised by 
more masculine qualities of mind, and grander reachings 
after sympathy. Thus in the Sacrifice of Isaac in our 
own gallery, the spirit of the composition is solemn 
and unbroken ; it would have been a grand picture if the 
forms of the mass of foliage on the right, and of the 
clouds in the centre, had not been hopelessly unimag- 
inative. The stormy wind of the picture of Dido and 
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Eneas blows loudly through its leaves, but the total 
want of invention in the cloud forms bears it down be- 
yond redemption. The foreground tree of the La Ric- 
eia (compare Part 11. Sec. VI. Chap. I., § 6) is another 
characteristic instance of absolute nullity of imagina- 
tion. 

In Salvator, the imagination is vigorous, the compo- 
sition dexterous and clever, as in the St. Jerome of the 
Brera Gallery, the Diogenes of the Pitti, gw. lu presence, 
and the pictures of the Guadagni palace. pStfJnf''TidMu 
All ai*e rendered valueless by coarseness of "^^^"^ 
feeling and habitual non-reference to nature. 

All the landscape of Nicolo Poussin is imaginative, 
but the development of the power in Tintoret and Titian 
is so unapi^roachably intense that the mind imwillingly 
rests elsewhere. The four landscapes which occur to me 
as the most magnificently characteristic are, first, the 
Flight into Egypt, of the Scuola di San Eocco (Tintoret ; ) 
secondly, the Titian of the Camuccini collection at 
Some, with the figures by John Bellini ; thirdly, Titian's 
St. Jerome, in the Brera Gallery at Milan ; and fourthly, 
the St. Pietro Martire, which I name last, in spite of its 
importance, because there is something unmeaning and 
unworthy of Titian about the undulation of the trunks, 
and the upper part of it is destroyed by the intrusion 
of some dramatic clouds of that species which I have 
enough described in oui- former examination of the cen- 
tral cloud region, § 13. 

I do not mean to set these four works above the rest 
of the landscape of these masters ; I name them only be- 
cause the landscape is in them prominent and character- 
istic. It would be well to compare with them the other 
backgrounds of Tintoret in the Scuola, especially that of 
the Temptation and the Agony in the Garden, and the 
landscape of the two large pictures in the church of La 
Madonna deir Orto. 
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But for immediate and close illustration, it is perhaps 
best to refer to a work more accessible, the Cephalus and 
, , ^ Procris of Turner, in Liber Studiorum. 

I flO. And Turner. ^ - #11 1 

i know of no landscape more purely or 
magnificently imaginative or bearing more distinct evi- 
dence of the relative and simultaneous conception of the 
parts. Let the reader first cover with his hand the two 
trunks that rise against the sky on the right, and ask 
himself how any termination of the central mass so ugly 
as the straight trunk which he will then painfully see, 
could have been conceived or admitted without simul- 
taneous conception of the trunks he has taken away on 
the right ? Let him again conceal the whole central 
mass, and leave these two only, and again ask himself 
whether anything so ugly as that bare trunk in the 
shape of a Y, could have been admitted without refer- 
ence to the central mass ? Then let him remove from 
this trunk its two arms, and try the effect ; let him again 
remove the single trunk on the extreme right ; then let 
him try the third trunk without the excrescence at the 
bottom of it ; finally, let him conceal the fourth trunk 
from the right, with the slender boughs at the top; 
he will find in each case that he has destroyed a feat- 
ure on which everything else depends, and if proof 
be required of the vital power of still smaller feat- 
ures, let him remove the sunbeam that comes through 
beneath the faint mass of trees on the hill in the dis- 
tance.* 

It is useless to enter into farther particulars; the 
reader may be left to his own close examination of this 
and of the other works of Turner, in which he will 
always find the associative imagination developed in the 
most profuse and marvellous modes, especially in the 
drawing of foliage and skies, in both of which the pres- 

• This ray of light, however, has an imaginative power of another 
kind presently to be spoken of. Compare Chap. lY. § 18. 
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ence or absence of the associative power may best be 
tested in all artists. I have, however, confined my pres- 
ent illustrations chiefly to foliage, because other opera- 
tions of the imagination besides the associative, inter 
fere extensively in the treatment of sky. 

There remains but one question to be determined re- 
lating to this faculty, what operation, namely, suppos- 
ing it possessed in high degree, it has or . ^^ ,j^ ^^ 
ought to have in the artist's treatment of i?^Jf"^ ,°' ^^ 
natural scenery. i*o° ^*^h reepect 

. . to natnie. 

I have just said that nature is always 
imaginative, but it does not follow that her imagination 
is always of high subject, or that the imagination of all 
the parts is of a like and sympathetic kind ; the boughs 
of every bramble bush are imaginatively arranged, so 
are those of every oak and cedar; but it does not follow 
that there is imaginative sympathy between bramble 
and cedar. There are few natural scenes whose harmo- 
nies are not conceivably improvable either by banish- 
ment of some discordant point, or by addition of some 
sympathetic one ; it constantly happens that there is a 
profuseness too great to be comprehended, or an ine- 
quality in the pitch, meaning, and intensity of different 
parts. The imagination will banish all that is extrane- 
ous, it will seize out of the many threads of different 
feeling which nature has suffered to become entangled, 
one only, and where that seems thin and likely to break, 
it will spin it stouter, and in doing this, it never knots, 
but weaves in the new thread, so that all its work looks- 
as pure and true as nature itself, and cannot be guessed 
from it but by its exceeding simplicity (knoum from it, 
it cannot be), so that herein we find another test of the 
imaginative work, that it looks always as if it had been 
gathered straight from nature, whereas the unimagina- 
tive shows its joints and knots, and is visibly composi- 
tion. 
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And here then we arrive at an important conclusion 
(though one somewhat contrary to the positions com- 
isa. The dpi of nionly held on the subject), namely, that if 
iJI^^I^'c!^ anything looks unnatural, there can be no 
of absoftte truth, imagination in it (at least not associative). 
We frequently hear works that have no truth in them, 
justified or elevated on the score of being imaginative. 
Let it be understood once for all, that imagination never 
designs to touch anything but truth, and though it does 
not follow that where there is the appearance of truth, 
there has been imaginative operation, of this we may be 
assured, that where there is appearance of falsehood, the 
imagination has had no hand.'*' 

For instance, the landscape above mentioned of Ti- 
tian's St. Jerome may, for aught I know, be a pure tran- 
script of a rocky slope covered with chestnuts among his 
native mountains. It has all the look of a sketch from 
nature ; if it be not, the imagination developed in it is 
of the highest order ; if it be, the imagination has only 
acted in the suggestion of the dark sky, of the shape of 
the flakes of solemn cloud, and of the gleam of russet 
light along the distant groimd.f 

Again, it is impossible to tell whether the two nearest 
trunks of the JEsacus and Hesperie of the Liber Stucli- 
orum, especially the large one on the right with the ivy, 
have been invented, or taken straight from nature, they 
have all the look of accurate portraiture. I can hai'dly 
imagine anything so perfect to have been obtained ex- 

* CV)mpare Chap. III. § 30. 

t It is said at Venice that Titian took the trees of the St. Pietro 
Martire out of his garden opposite Murano. I think this unlikely ; 
there is something about the lower trunks that has a taint of compo- 
sition : the thouglit of the whole, however, is thoroughly fine. The 
backgrounds of the frescoes at Padua are also very characteristic, and 
the well-known woodcut of St. Francis receiving the stigmata, one of 
tiie mightiest of existing landscape thoughts ; and yet it is pure por- 
traiture of pine and Spanish chestnut. 
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cept from the real thing ; but we know that the imagina- 
tion must have begun to operate somewhere, we cannot 
tell where, since the multitudinous haimonies of the rest 
of the picture could hardly in any real scene have con- 
tinued so inviolately sweet. 

The final tests, therefore, of the work of associative im- 
agination are its intense simplicity, its perfect harmony, 
and its absolute truth. It may be a harmony, majestic, 
or humble, abrupt, or prolonged, but it is always a gov- 
erned and perfect whole, evidencing in all its relations 
the weight, prevalence, and universal dominion of an 
awful, inexplicable Power ; a chastising, animating, and 
disposing Mind. 



CHAPTEB m. 

OP nCAGINATION PENETRATIVE. 

Thus far we harB been defining that combining' opera- 
tion of the imagination, whicsk appears to be in a sort 
mechanical, yet takes place in the same inexplicable 
. , - . ^ modes, whatever be the order of concep- 

I 1. Imagination » i i i- t 

penegativeiB con- tion Submitted to it, though I chose to 

cerned not with . . -i ■.. 

the combining bnt illustrate it bv its dealings with mere 

appTehendinf^ of - , 

tffings. matter before taking cognizance of any no- 

bler subjects of imagery. We must now examine the 
dealing of the imagination with its separate conceptions, 
and endeavor to understand not only its principles of 
selection, but its modes of apprehension with respect to 
what it selects. 

When Milton's Satan first " rears fi'om off the pool, his 
mighty stature," the image of Leviathan before suggested 
. « ,,«. , . iiot being yet abandoned, the effect on the 

I 2. Milton's and . i m -i i. i 

Dante'B descnp- firc-wave IS described as of the upheaved 

tion of flame. , * 

monster on the ocean stream. 

*' On eacli hand the flames, 
Driven backwards, slope their pointing spires, and rolled 
In billows, leave in the midst a horrid vale." 

And then follows a fiercely restless piece of volcanic 
imagery : 

** As when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
Torn from Pelonis, or the sliattered side 
Of thundering ^tna, whose combustible 
And fuelled entrails thence conceiving fire, 
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Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds, 

And leave a singed bottom, all involved 

With stench and smoke ; such resting found the sole 

Of uublest feet" 

Yet I think all this is too far detailed, and deals too 
much with externals ; we feel rather the form of the fire- 
waves than their fury, we walk upon them too securely, 
and the fuel, sublimation, smoke, and singeing, seem to 
me images only of partial combustion ; they vary and 
extend the conception, but they lower the thermometer. 
Look back, if you will, and add to the description the 
glimmering of the livid flames ; the sulphurous hail and 
red lightning ; yet altogether, however they overwhelm 
us with horror, fail of making us thoroughly, unendur- 
ably hot. The intense essence of flame has not been 
given. Now hear Dante : — 

** Fcriami '1 Sole in su I'omero destro 
Che gii raggiando tutto TOccidente 
Mutaca in bianco cbspetto di ei ettiro, 
Ed io facea eon VonAra piu rovente 
Parer lafiamma" 

That is a slight touch ; he has not gone to iEtna nor 
Pelorus for fuel ; but we shall not soon recover from it — 
he has taken our breath away and leaves us gasping. 
No smoke nor cinders there. Pure, white, hurtling, 
formless flame ; very fire crystal, we cannot make spires 
nor waves of it, nor divide it, nor walk on it, there is no 
question about singeing soles of feet. It is lambent an- 
nihilation. 

Such is always the mode in which the highest imagina- 
tive faculty seizes its materials. It never stops at crusts 
or ashes, or outward images of any kind, it § s. The imiirtaa- 
ploughs them all aside, and plunges into S^^w^iotS 
the very central fiery heart, nothing else p°*°^ 
will content its spirituality, whatever semblances and 
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various outward shows and phases its subject may pos- 
sess, go for nothing, it gets within all fence, cuts down to 
the root, and drinks the very vital sap of that it deals 
with ; once there it is at liberty to throw up what new 
shoots it will, so always that the true juice and sap be in 
them, and to prune and twist them at its pleasure, and 
bring them to fairer fruit than grew on the old tree ; but 
all this pruning and twisting is work that it likes not, 
and often does ill ; its fimction and gift are the getting 
at the root, its nature and dignity depend on its holding 
things always by the heart. Take its hand from off the 
beating of that, and it will prophesy no longer ; it looks 
not in the eyes, it judges not by the voice, it describes 
not by outward features, all that it affirms, judges, or 
describes, it affirms from within. 

It may seem to the reader that I. am incorrect in call- 
ing this penetrating, possession-taking faculty, imagina- 

intui *^^^' ^^ ^^ ^^' ^^^ name is of little conse- 
tiTciy and without qucnce ; the faculty itself, called by what 

name we will, I insist upon as the highest 
intellectual power of man. There is no reasoning in it, 
it works not by algebra, nor by integi'al calculus, it is 
a piercing, Pholas-like mind's tongue that works and 
tastes into the very rock heart, no matter what be the 
subject submitted to it, substance or spirit, all is alike, 
divided asunder, joint and marrow, whatever utmost 
truth, life, principle, it has, laid bare, and that which has 
no truth, life, nor principle, dissipated into its original 
smoke at a touch. The whispers at men's ears it lifts in- 
to visible angels. Vials that have lain sealed in the deep 
sea a thousand years it unseals, and brings out of them 
Genii. 

Every great conception of poet or painter is held and 
treated by this faculty. Every character that is so much 
as touched by men like iEschylus, Homer, Dante, or 
Skakspeare, is by them held by the heart ; and every 
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circumstance or senteuce of their being, speaking, or 
seeming, is seized by process from within, and is re- 
ferred to that inner secret spring of which the hold is 
never lost for an instant ; so that every sentence, as it 
has l)een thought out from the heart, opens for us a 
way do^Ti to the heart, leads us to the centre, and then 
leaves us to gather what more we may ; it is the open 
sesame of a huge, obscure, endless cave, with inex- 
haustible treasure of pure gold scattered in it : the wan- 
dering about and gathering the pieces may be left to 
any of us, all can accomplish that ; but the first opening 
of that invisible door in the rock is of the imagination 
only. ,^ 

Hence there is in every word set down by the imagi- 
native mind an awful under-current of meaning, and evi- 
dence and shadow \\\}on it of the deep ,5 sijowofitin 
places out of which it has come. It is of- >«»Riiage. 
ten obscure, often half told, for he who wrote it, in his 
clear seeing of the things beneath, may have been impa- 
tient of detailed interpretation, but if we choose to dwell 
upon it and trace it, it will lead us always securely back 
to that metropolis of the soul's dominion from which wo 
may follow out all the ways and tracks to its fjuthest 
coasts. 

I think the "Quel giomo piii non vi leggemmo 
avante *' of Francesca di Rimini, and the " He has no 
children '' of Macdufif, are as fine instances 21s can be 
given, but the sign and mark of it are visible on every 
line of the four great men above instanced. 

The imaginative writer, on the other hand, as he has 
never pierced to the heart, so he can never touch it : if he 

has to paint a passion, he remembers the ^, 

external signs of it, he collects expressions imaginrntioii. how 
of it from other writers, he searches for 
similes, he composes, exaggerates, heaps term on term, 
figure on figure, till we groan beneath the cold, dis- 
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jointed heap ; but it is all fagot and no fire, the life 
breath is not in it, his passion has the form of the 
Leviathan, but it never makes the deep boil, he fas- 
tens us all at anchor in the scaly rind of it, our sympa- 
thies remain as idle as a painted ship ux^on a painted 
ocean. 

And that virtue of originality that men so strain after, 
is not newness, as they vainly think, (there is nothing 
new,) it is only genuineness ; it all depends on this sin- 
gle glorious faculty of getting to the spring of things 
and working out from that ; it is the coolness, and clear- 
ness, and deliciousness of the water fresh from the foun- 
tain-head, opposed to the thick, hot, unrefreshing drain- 
ago from other men's meadows. 

This freshness, however, is not to be taken for an in- 
fallible sign of imagination, inasmuch as it results also 

. ^ ^ ^ from a vivid operation of fancy, whose par- 
between imagina- allel function to this division of the imag- 

tion and fancy. • i. # ij. 'j. • -i x j^ 

inative faculty it is here necessary to dis- 
tinguish. 

I believe it will be found that the entirely unimagina- 
tive mind sees nothing of the object it has to dwell upon 
or describe, and is therefore utterly unable, as it is blind 
itself, to set anything before the eyes of the reader.* 

The fancy sees the outside, and is able to give a por- 
trait of the outside, clear, brilliant, and full of detail.f 

The imagination sees the heart and inner nature, and 
makes them felt, but is often obscure, mysterious, and 
interrupted, in its giving of outer detail. 

Take an instance. A writer with neither imagination 
nor fancy, describing a fair lip, does not see it, but 
thinks about it, and about what is said of it, and calls it 
well-turned, or rosy, or delicate, or lovely, or afflicts us 

♦Compare Arist. Rliet. III. 11. 

f For the distinction between fancy and simple conception, see 
Chap. IV. § 3. 
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with some other quenching and chilling epithet. Now 
hear £ancy speak, — 

" Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
Compared with that was next her chin, 
Some bee had stung it newly," ♦ 

The real, red, bright being of the lip is there in a 
moment. But it is all outside ; no expression yet, no 
mind. Let us go a step farther with Warner, of fair 
Bosamond struck by Eleanor. 

" With that she dashed her on the lips 
So dyed double red ; 
Hard was the heart that gave the blow, 
Soft were those lips that bled." 

The tenderness of mind begins to mingle with the out- 
side color, the imagination is seen in its awakening. 
Next Shelley, — 

"Lamp of life, thy lips are burning 
Through the veil that seems to hide them, 
As the radiant lines of morning 
Through thin clouds, ere they divide them." 

There dawns the entire soul in that morning ; yet we 
may stop if we choose at the image still external, at the 

* I take tliis and the next instance from Leigh Hunt's admirable 
piece of criticism, ** Imagination and Fancy," which ought to be read 
with care, and to which, though somewhat loosely arranged, I may 
refer for all the filling up and illustration that the subject requires. 
With respect to what has just been said respecting want of imagina- 
tion, compare his criticism of Addison's Cato, p. 28. I cannot, how- 
ever, confirm his judgment, nor admit his selection of instances, 
among painters * ho has looked to their manner only and habitual 
choice of subject, without feeling their power ; and has given work 
to the coarseness, mindlessness, and eclecticism of Quido and the 
Oarracci, which in its poetical demand of tenderness might have 
foiled Pinturicchio ; of dignity, Leonardo ; and of color, Oiorgione. 
27 
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crimson clouds. The imagination is contemplative rather 
than penetrative. Last, hear Hamlet, — 

" Here hung those lips that I have kissed, I know not 
how oft. "Where be your gibes now, your gambols, your 
songs, your flashes of merriment that were wont to set 
the table on a roar ? " 

There is the essence of lip, and the full power of the 
imagination. 

Again, compare Milton's flowers in Lycidas with Per- 
dita's. In Milton it happens, I think, generally, and in 
the case before us most certainly, that the imagination 
is mixed and broken with fancy, and so the strength of 
the imagery is part of iron and part of clay. 

" Bring the rathe primrose, that forsaken dies (Imagination) 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, (Nugatory) 
The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet — (Fancy) 

The glowing violet, (Imagination) 

The musk rose, and the well-attired woodbine, (Fancy, vulgar) 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head, (Imagination) 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears." (Mixed) 

Then hear Perdita : — 

"O, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that frighted thou let'st fall 
From Dis's wagon. Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty. Violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids." 

Observe how the imagination in these last lines goes 
into the very inmost soul of every flower, after having 
touched them all at first with that heavenly timidness, 
the shadow of Proserpine's ; and gilded them with celes- 
tial gathering, and never stops on their spots, or their 
bodily shape, while Milton sticks in the stains upon 
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them, and puts us off with that unhappy freak of jet in 
the very flower that without this bit of paper-staining 
would have been the most precious to us of all. " There 
is pansies, that*s for thoughts." 

So I believe it will be found throughout the operation 
of the fancy, that it has to do with the outsides of things, 
and is content therewith : of this there can 
be no doubt in such passages as that de- involved with im- 
scription of Mab, so often given as an 
illustration of it, and many other instances will be found 
in Leigh Hunt's work already referred to. Only some 
embarrassment is caused by passages in which fancy is 
seizing the outward signs of emotion, understanding 
them as such, and yet, in pui'suance of her proper func- 
tion, taking for her share, and for that which she chooses 
to dwell upon, the outside sign rather than the emotion. 
Note in Macbeth that brilliant instance. 

'* Where the Norweyan banners flout the sky 
And fan our people cold." 

The outward shiver and coldness of fear is seized on, 
and iiTegulurly but admirably attributed by the fancy to 
the drift of the banners. Compare Solomon's Song where 
the imagination stays not at the outside, but dwells on 
the fearful emotion itself. 

** Who is she that looked forth as the morning ; fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ? " 

Now, if this be the prevailing characteristic of the 
two faculties, it is evident that certain other collateral 
differences will result from it. Fancy, as j 9, Fancy le 
she stays at the externals, can never feel. ^^'^'^ eerions. 
She is one of the hardest hearted of the intellectual 
faculties, or rather one of the most purely and simply in- 
tellectual. She cannot be made serious,* no edge-tools 

• Fancy, in her third function may, however, become serious, and 
gradually rise into imagination in doing so. Compare Chap. IV. § 5. 
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but she will play with ; whereas the imagination is in 
all things the reverse. She cannot be but serious; she 
sees too far, too darkly, too solemnly, too earnestly, ever 
to smile. There is something in the heart of everything, 
if we can reach it, that we shall not be inclined to laugh 
at. The AmljpiO^v ytXaafia of the sea is on its surface, not 
in the deep. 

And thus there is reciprocal action between the inten- 
sity of moral feeling and the power of imagination ; for, 
I 10. Want of on the one hand, those who have keenest 
Sar^h^ art^at Sympathy are those who look closest and 
the preaent time pierce deepest, and hold securest ; and, on 
the other, those who have so pierced and seen the melan- 
choly deeps of things, are filled with the most intense 
passion and gentleness of sympathy. Hence, I suppose 
that the powers of the imagination may always be tested 
by accompanying tenderness of emotion, and thus, (as 
Byron said,) there is no tenderness like Dante's, neither 
any intensity nor seriousness like his, such seriousness 
that it is incapable of perceiving that which is common- 
place or ridiculous, but fuses all do\^Ti into its white-hot 
fire ; and, on the other hand, I suppose the chief bar to 
the action of imagination, and stop to all gn^eatness in 
this present age of ours, is its mean and shallow love of 
jest and jeer, so that if there be in any good and lofty 
work a flaw or failing, or undipped vulnerable part where 
sarcasm may stick or stay, it is caught at, and pointed 
at, and buzzed about, and fixed upon, and stung into, as 
a recent wound is by flies, and nothing is ever taken 
seriousl}" nor as it was meant, but always, if it may be, 
turned the wrong way, and misunderstood; and while 
this is so, there is not, nor cannot be any hope of achieve- 
ment of high things ; men dare not open their hearts to 
us, if we are to broil them on a thorn-fire. 

This, then, is one essential difference between imagina- 
tion and fancy, and another is like it and resultant from 
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it, that the ima^nation being at the heart of things, 
poises herself there, and is still, quiet, and brooding; 
comprehending all around her with her 
fixed look, but the fancy staying at the tion le qniet; 
outside of things, cannot see them all at 
once, but runs hither and thither, and round and about 
to see more and more, bounding merrily from point to 
point, and glittering hero and there, but necessarily 
always settling, if she settle at all, on a point only, never 
embracing the whole. And from these single points she 
can strike out analogies and catch resemblances, which, 
so far as the point she looks at is concerned, are true, 
but would be false, if she could see through to the other 
side. This, however, she cares not to do, the point of 
contact is enough for her, and even if there be a gap left 
between the two things and they do not quite touch, she 
will spring from one to the other like an electric spark, 
and be seen brightest in her leaping. 

Now these diflferences between the imagination and 
the fancy hold, not only in the way they lay hold of 
separate conceptions, but even in the 

I IS. The detail- 
points they occupy of time, for the fancy mg "ope«tioa of 

loves to run hither and thither in time, 
and to follow long chains of circumstances from link to 
link ; but the imagination, if it may, gets hold of a mo- 
ment or link in the middle that implies all the rest, and 
fastens there. Hence Fuseli*s aphorism, "Invention 
never suflfers the action to expire, nor the spectator's 
fancy to consume itself in preparation, or stagnate into 
repose. It neither begins from the Gg^, nor coldly 
gathers the remains." 

In Retsch's illustrations to Schiller's Kampf mit dem 
Drachen, we have an instance, miserably feeble indeed, 
but characteristic, and suited to our present purpose, of 
the detailing, finishing action of the fancy. The dragon 
is drawn from head to tail, vulture eyes, serpent teeth. 
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forked ton^e, fiery crest, armor, claws, and coils as grisly 
as may be ; his den is drawn, and all the dead bones in 
it, and all the savage forest-country about it far and 
wide ; we have him from the beginning of his career to 
the end, devouring, rampant, victorious over whole 
armies, gorged with death ; we are present at all the 
prexDarations for his attack, see him receive his death- 
wound, and our anxieties are finally becalmed by seeing 
him lie peaceably dead on his back. 

All the time we have never got into the dragon heart, 
we have never once felt real pervading horror, nor sense 

of the creature's being ; it is throughout 
geative, of the im- nothing but an ugly composition of claw 

agination. _ ^. __. , '^^ ^ 

and scale. Now take up Turner's Jason, 
Liber Studiorum, and observe how the imagination can 
concentrate all this, and infinitely more, into one moment. 
No far forest-country, no secret paths, nor cloven hills, 
nothing but a gleam of pale horizontal sky, that broods 
over pleasant places far away, and sends in, through the 
wild overgrowth of the thicket, a ray of broken daylight 
into the hoj)eless pit. No flaunting plumes nor bran- 
dished lances, but stem purpose in the turn of the crest- 
less helmet, visible victory in the drawing back of the 
prepared right arm behind the steady point. No more 
claws, nor teeth, nor manes, nor stinging tails. We have 
the dragon, like everything else, by the middle. We 
need see no more of him. All his horror is in that fear- 
ful, slow, grinding upheaval of the single coil. Spark 
after spark of it, ring after ring, is sliding into the 
light, the slow glitter steals along him step by step, 
broader and broader, a lighting of funeral lamps one 
by one, quicker and quicker; a moment more, and he 
is out upon us, all crash and blaze among those broken 
trunks; — ^but he will be nothing then to what he is 
now. 
Now, it is necessary here very carefully to distinguish 
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between that character of the work which depends on 
the imagination of the beholder, and that which results 
from the imagination of the artist, for a i 14. Thia sug- 
work is often called imaginative when it SJijSlS^o ^va^ 
merely leaves room for the action of the ^^^^' 
imagination; whereas though nearly all imaginative 
works do this, yet it may be done also by works that 
have in them no imagination at all. A few shapeless 
scratches or accidental stains on a wall ; or the forms of 
clouds, or any other comx^licated accidents, will set the 
imagination to work to coin something out of them, and 
all paintings in which there is much gloom or mystery, 
possess therein a certain sublimity owing to the play 
griven to the beholder s imagination, without, necessarily, 
being in the slightest degree imaginative themselves. 
The vacancy of a truly imaginative work results not from 
absence of ideas, or incapability of grasping and detail- 
ing them, but from the painter having told the whole 
l)ith and power of his subject and disdaining to tell 
more, and the sign of this being the case is, that the 
imagination of the beholder is forced to act in a certain 
mode, and feels itself overpowered and borne away by 
that of the painter, and not able to defend itself, nor go 
which way it will, and the value of the work depends on 
the truth, authority, and inevitability of this suggcstive- 
ness, and on the absolute right choice of the critical 
moment. Now observe in this work of Turner's, that the 
whole value of it depends on the character of cui'A'e as- 
sumed by the serpent s body ; for had it been a mere 
semicircle, or gone down in a series of smaller coils, it 
would have been in the first case, ridiculous, as false and 
unlike a serpent, and in the second, disgusting, nothing 
more than an exaggerated viper ; but it is that coming 
straujht at the right hand which suggests the dniwing 
forth of an enormous weight, and gives the bent part its 
springing look, that fiightens us. Again, remove the 
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li^ht trunk * on the left, and observe how useless all the 
gloom of the picture would have been, if this trunk had 
not given it depth and hollowness. Finally and chiefly, 
observe that the painter is not satisfied even with all the 
suggestiveness thus obtained, but to make sure of us, 
and force us, whether we will or no, to walk his way, and 
not ours, the trunks of the trees on the right are all 
cloven into yawning and writhing heads and bodies, and 
alive with dragon energy all about us, note especially 
the nearest with its gaping jaws and claw-like branch at 
the seeming shoulder ; a kind of suggestion which in it- 
self is not imaginative, but merely fanciful, (using the 
term fancy in that third sense not yet explained, corre- 
sponding to the third office of imagination ;) but it is im- 
aginative in its present use and application, for the 
painter addresses thereby that morbid and fearful condi- 
tion of mind which he has endeavored to excite in 
the spectator, and which in reality would have seen in 
every trunk and bough, as it penetrated into the deeper 
thicket, the object of its terror. 

It is nevertheless evident, that however suggestive the 
work or picture may be, it cannot have effect unless we 
TmftiH ^^ ourselves both watchful of its every 

•ddreiSslSeS to hint, and capable of understanding and car- 
rying it out, and although I think that this 
power of continuing or accepting the direction of feeling 
given is less a peculiar gift, like that of the original 
seizing, than a faculty dependent on attention, and im- 
provable by cultivation ; yet, to a certain extent, the im- 
aginative work will not, I think, be rightly esteemed ex- 
cept by a mind of some corresponding power ; not but 
that there is an intense enjoyment in minds of feeble yet 
light conception in the help and food they get from those 
of stronger thought ; but a certain imaginative suscepti- 

* I am describing from a proof : in bad impressions this trunk is 
darkened. 



t 
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bility is at any rate necessary, and above all things, 
earnestness and feeling, so that assuredly a work of high 
conceptive dignity will be always incomprehensible and 
valueless except in those who go to it in earnest and give 
it time; and this is peculiarly the case when the im- 
agination acts not merely on the immediate subject, nor 
in giving a fanciful and peculiar character to prominent 
objects, as we have just seen, but busies it- inBtancesframtiie 
self throughout in expressing occult and ^**™ «''"»*<»«'• 
far-sought sympathies in every minor detail, of which ac- 
tion the most sublime instances are found in the works 
of Tintoret, whose intensity of imagination is such that 
there is not the commonest subject to which he will not 
attach a range of suggestiveness almost limitless, nor a 
stone, leaf, or shadow, nor anything so small, but he will 
give it meaning and oracular voice. 

In the centre of the gallery at Parma, there is a canvas 
of Tintoret's, whose sublimity of conception and gran- 
deur of color are seen in the highest per- j le. t b e bb- 
fection, by their opposition to the morbid ^^"""^ 
and vulgar sentimentalism of Correggio. It is an 
Entombment of Christ, with a landscape distance, of 
whose technical composition and details I shall have 
much to say hereafter, at present I speak only of the 
thought it is intended to convey. An ordinary or un- 
imaginative painter would have made prominent, among 
his objects of landscape, such as might naturally be sup- 
posed to have been visible from the sepulchre, and shown 
with the crosses of Calvary, some portion of Jerusalem, 
or of the Valley of Jehoshaphat. But Tintoret has a far 
higher aim. Dwelling on the peculiar force of the event 
before him, as the fulfilment of the final prophecy re- 
specting the passion, "He made his grave with the 
wicked, and with the rich in his death," he desires to 
direct the mind of the spectator to this receiving of the 
body of Christ, in its contrast with the houseless birth 
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and the desert life. And, therefore, behind the ghastly 
tomb-grass that shakes its black and withered blades 
above the rocks of the sepulchre, there is seen, not the 
actual material distance of the spot itself, (though the 
crosses are shown faintly,) but that to which the thought- 
ful spirit would return in vision, a desert place, where 
the foxes have holes and the birds of the air have nests, 
and against the barred twilight of the melancholy sky 
are seen the mouldering beams and shattered roofing of 
a ruined cattle-shed, the canopy of the nativity. 

Let us take another instance.* No subject has been 
more frequently or exquisitely treated by the religious 
§17 TheAnnun- Pointers than that of the Annunciation, 
ciaUon. though as usual, the most perfect type of 

its pure ideal has been given by Angelico, and by him 
with the most radiant consummation (so far as I know) 
in a small reliquary in the saciisty of 8t*. Maria Novel- 
la. The background there, however, is altogether deco- 
rative ; but in the fresco of the corridor of St. Mark's, 
the concomitant circumstances are of exceeding loveli- 
ness. TLe Virgin sits in an open loggia, resembling 
that of the Florentine church of L'Annunziata. Before 
her is a meadow of rich herbage, covered with daisies. 
Behind her is seen, through the door at the end of the 
loggia, her chamber with its single grated window, 
through which a star-light beam of light falls into the 
silence. All is exquisite in feeling, but not inventive 
nor imaginative. Severe would be the shock and pain- 
ful the contrast, if we could pass in an instant from that 
pure vision to the wild thought of Tintoret. For not in 
meek reception of the adoring messenger, but startled 
by the nish of his horizontal and rattling wings, the Vir- 
gin sits, not in the quiet loggia, not by the green past- 
ure of the restored soul, but houseless, under the shelter 
of a palace vestibule ruined and abandoned, with the 
noise of the axe and the hammer in her ears, and the tu- 
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mult of a city round about her desolation. The specta- 
tor turns away at first, revolted, from the central object 
of the picture, forced painfully and coarsely forward, a 
mass of shattered brickwork, with the plaster mildewed 
away from it, and the mortar mouldering from its scams ; 
and if he look again, either at this or at the carpenter's 
tools beneath it, will perhaps see in the one and the 
other, nothing more than such a study of scene as Tin- 
toret could but too easily obtain among the ruins of his 
o\^Ti Venice, chosen to give a coarse explanation of the 
calling and the condition of the husband of Mary. But 
there is more meant than this. When he looks at the 
composition of the picture, he will find the whole sym- 
metry of it depending on a narrow line of light, the edge 
of a cariienter's square, which connects these unused tools 
with an object at the top of the brickwork, a white stone, 
four sciuare, the corner-stone of the old edifice, the base 
of its supporting column. This, I think, sufficiently ex- 
plains the typical character of the whole. The ruined 
house is the Jewish dispensation, that obscurely arising 
in the da^^ning of the sky is the Christian ; but the cor- 
ner-stone of the old building remains, though the build- 
er's tools lie idle beside it, and the stone which the build- 
ers refused is become the Headstone of the comer. 

In this picture, however, the force of the thought 
hardly atones for the painfulness of the scene and the 
turbulence of its feeling. The i5ower of aig. TheBaptiiim 
the master is more strikingly shown in his SLt^t b vaiS 
treatment of a subject which, however im- °^ paintere. 
portant, and however deep in its meaning, supplies not 
to the ordinary painter material enough ever to form a 
picture of high interest ; the Baptism of Christ. From 
the purity of Giotto to the intolerable, inconceivable 
brutality of Salvator,* every order of feeling has been 

* The picture is in the Guadagni palace. It is one of the most im- 
portant landscapes Salvator ever painted. The figures are studied 
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displayed in its treatment ; but I am aware of no single 
case, except this of which I am about to speak, in which 
it has formed an impressive feature. 

Giotto's, in the Academy of Florence, engraved in the 
series just published, (Galleria delle belle Arti,) is one of 
the most touching I know, especially in the reverent ac- 
tion of the attendant angels, and Leonardo's angel in 
that of Andrea del Verrocchio is very beautiful, but the 
event is one whose character and importance are inef- 
fable upon the features: the descending dove hardly 
affects us, because its constant symbolical occurrence 
hardens us, and makes us look on it as a mere type or 
letter, instead of the actual presence of the Spirit ; and 
by all the sacred painters the power that might be put 
into the landscape is lost, for though their use of foliage 
and distant sky or mountain is usually very admirable, 
as we shall see in the fifth chapter, yet they cannot deal 
with near water or rock, and the hexagonal and basaltic 
protuberances of their river shore are I think too painful 
to be endured even by the most acceptant mind, as emi- 
nently in that of Angelico, in the Vita di Christo, which, 
as far as I can judge, is a total failure in action, expres- 
sion, and all else ; and in general it is in this subject es- 
pecially, that the greatest painters show their weakness. 
For this reason, I suppose, and feeling the difficulty of 
it, Tintoret has thrown into it his utmost strength, and 
it becomes noble in his hands by his most singularly 
imaginative expression, not only of the immediate fact, 
but of the whole train of thought of which it is sugges- 

from street beggars. On the one side of the river, exactly opposite 
the point where the Baptism of Christ takes place, the painter, with 
a refinement of feeling peculiarly his own, has introduced some 
ruffians stripping off their shirts to bathe. He is fond of this in- 
cident. It occurs again in one of the marines of the Pitti palace, 
with the additional interest of a foreshortened figure, swimming on its 
back, feet foremost, exactly in the stream of light to which the eye is 
principally directed. 
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tive ; and by his considering the baptism not only as 
the submission of Christ to the fulfilment of all right- 
eousness, but as the opening of the earthly struggle with 
the prince of the powers of the air, which instantly be- 
ginning in the temptation, ended only on the cross. 

The river flows fiercely under the shadow of a great 
rock. From its opposite shore, thickets of close, gloomy 
foliage rise against the rolling chasm of , ^ « «, ^^ 
heaven, through which breaks the bright- 
ness of the descending Spirit. Across these, dividing 
them asunder, is stretched a horizontal floor of flaky 
cloud, on which stand the hosts of heaven. Christ 
kneels upon the water, and does not sink ; the figure of 
St. John is indistinct, but close beside his raised right 
arm there is a spectre in the black shade ; the fiend, harpy- 
shaped, hardly seen, glares down upon Clirist with eyes 
of fire, waiting his time. Beneath this figure there comes 
out of the mist a dark hand, the arm unseen, extended to 
a net in the river, the spars of which are in the shape of 
a cross. Behind this the roots and under-stems of the 
trees are cut away by the cloud, and beneath it, and 
through them, is seen a vision of wild, melancholy, bound- 
less light, the sweep of the desert, and the figure of Christ 
is seen therein alone, with his arms lifted as in supplica- 
tion or ecstacy, borne of the Spirit into the wilderness 
to be tempted of the devil. 

There are many circumstances which combine to give 
to this noble work a more than usually imaginative char- 
acter. The symbolical use of the net, which is the cross 
net still used constantly in the canals of Venice, and com- 
mon throughout Italy, is of the same character as that of 
the carpenter's tools in the Annunciation ; but the intro- 
duction of the spectral figure is of bolder reach, and yet 
more, that vision of the after temptation which is ex- 
pressly indicated as a subject of thought rather than 
of sight, because it is in a part of the scene, which mfad, 
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must have been occupied by the trunks of the trees whose 
tops axe seen above ; and another circumstance completes 
the mystic character of the whole, that the flaky clouds 
which support the angelic hosts take on the right, where 
the light first falls upon them, the shape of the head of 
a fish, the well-known type both of the baptismal sacra- 
ment, and of Christ. 

But the most exquisite instance of this imaginative 
power occurs in an incident in the background of the 
§ ao. The Cruel- Crucifixion. I will not insult this marvel- 
^^°^ lous picture by an effort at a verbal account 

of it. I would not whitewash it with praise, and I refer 
to it only for the sake of two thoughts peculiarly illustra- 
tive of the intellectual faculty immediately under discus- 
sion. In the common and most catholic treatment of 
the subject, the mind is either painfully directed to the 
bodily agony, coarsely expressed by outward anatomical 
signs, or else it is permitted to rest on that countenance 
inconceivable by man at any time, but chiefly so in this 
its consummated humiliation. In the first case, the rep- 
resentation is revolting ; in the second, inefficient, false, 
and sometimes blasphemous. None even of the greatest 
religious painters have ever, so far as I know, succeeded 
here ; Giotto and Angelico were cramped by the tradi- 
tional treatment, and the latter especially, as before ob- 
served, is but too apt to indulge in those points of 
vitiated feeling which attained their worst development 
among the Byzantines : Perugino fails in his Christ in 
almost every instance (of other men than these after them 
we need not speak). But Tintoret here, as in all other 
cases, penetrating into the root and deep places of his 
subject, despising all outward and bodily appearances of 
pain, and seeking for some means of expressing, not the 
rack of nerve or sinew, but the fainting of the deserted 
Son of Gk)d before his Eloi cry, and yet feeling himself 
utterly unequal to the expression of this by the counte- 
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nance, has on the one hand filled his picture with such 
various and impetuous muscular exertion that the body 
of the Crucified is, by comparison, in perfect repose, and 
on the other has cast the countenance altogether into 
shade. But the agony is told by this, and by this only, 
that though there yet remains a chasm of light on the 
mountain horizon where the earthquake darkness closes 
upon the day, the broad and sunlight glory about the 
head of the Redeemer has become wan, and of the color 
of ashes." 

But the great painter felt he had something more to 
do }■ et. Not only that agony of the Crucified, but the 
tumult of the people, that rage which invoked his blood 
upon thom and their children. Not only the brutality 
of the sojdier, the apathy of the centurion, nor any other 
merely instrumental cause of the Divine suffering, but 
the fury of his own people, the noise against him of 
those for whom he died, were to be set before the eye 
of the understanding, if the power of the picture was 
to be complete. This rage, be it remembered, was one 
of disappointed pride; and the disappointment dated 
essentially from the time when, but five days before, the 
King of Zion came, and was received with hosannahs, 
riding upon an ass, and a colt the foal of an ass. To 
this time, then, it was necessary to direct the thoughts, 
for therein are found both the cause and the character, 
the excitement of, and the witness against, this mad- 
ness of the people. In the shadow behind the cross, a 
man, riding on an ass colt, looks back to the multitude, 
while he points with a rod to the Christ crucified. The 
ass is feeding on the remnards of loithered palm-leaves. 

With this master-stroke I believe I may terminate all 

* This circumstance, like most that lie not at the surface, has escaped 
Fuseli, though his remarks on the general tone of the picture are very 
good, as well as his opposition of it to the treatment of Rubens. (Lect- 
ure IX.) 
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illustration of the peculiar power of the imagination 
over the feelings of the spectator, by the elevation into 
dignity and meaning of the smallest accessory circum- 
stances. But I have not yet sufficiently dwelt on the 
fact from which this power arises, the absolute truth of 
statement of the central fact as it was, or must have 
been. Without this truth, this awful first moving prin- 
ciple, all direction of the feelings is useless. That 
which we cannot excite, it is of no use to know how to 
govern. 

I have before alluded, Sect. L Chap. XIV., to the pain- 
fulness of Raffaelle's treatment of the massacre of the 
s 21. The Masna- i^nocents. Fuscli affirms of it that, " in 
creofiimocento. dramatic gradation he disclosed all the 
mother through every image of pity and of terror." If 
this be so, I think the philosophical spirit has pre- 
vailed over the imaginative. The imagination never 
errs, it sees all that is, -end all the relations and bearings 
of it, but it would not have confused the mortal irenzy 
of maternal terror with various development of maternal 
character. Fear, rage, and agony, at their utmost pitch, 
sweep away all character : humanity itself would be lost 
in maternity, the woman would become the mere person- 
ification of animal fury or fear. For this reason all the 
ordinary representations of this subject are, I think, 
false and cold : the artist has not heard the shrieks, nor 
mingled with the fugitives, he has sat down in his study 
to twist features methodically, and philosophize over 
insanity. Not so Tintoret. Knowing or feeling, that 
the expression of the human face was in such circum- 
stances not to be rendered, and that the effort could 
only end in an ugly falsehood, he denies himself all aid 
from the features, he feels that if he is to place himself 
or us in the midst of that maddened multitude, there 
can be no time allowed for watching expression. Still 
less does he depend on details of murder or ghastliness 
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of death ; there is no blood, no stabbing or ciittin«r, but 
there is an awful substitute for these in the chiaroscuro. 
The scene is the outer vestibule of a palace, the slip- 
l)ery marble floor is fearfully barred across by sanguine 
shadows, so that our eyes seem to become bloodshot and 
strained with strange horror and deadly vision ; a lake of 
life before them, like the burning seen of the doomed 
Moabite on the water that came by the way of Edom ; a 
huge flight of stairs, without parapet, descends on the 
left ; dowTi this rush a crowd of women mixed with the 
murderers ; the child in the arms of one has been seized 
by the limbs, she hurls herself over the edge, and falls 
head doAvn-most, dragging the child out of the grasp by 
her weight ; — she will be dashed dead in a second : two 
others are farther in flight, they reach the edge of a 
deep river, — the water is beat into a hollow by the force 
of their plunge ; — close to us is the great struggle, a 
heap of the mothers entangled in one moiial writhe 
with each other and the swords, one of the murderers 
dashed down and crushed beneath them, the sword of 
another caught by the blade and dragged at by a 
woman's naked hand; the youngest and fairest of the 
women, her child just torn away from a death grasp and 
clasped to her breast with the grip of a steel vise, falls 
backwards helplessly over the heap, right on the sword 
points ; all knit together and hurled down in one hope- 
less, frenzied, furious abandonment of body and soul in 
the effort to save. Their shrieks ring in our ears till the 
marble seems rending around us, but far back, at the 
bottom of the stairs, there is something in the shadow 
like a heap of clothes. It is a woman, sitting quiet — 
quite quiet — still as any stone, she looks down stead- 
fastly on her dead child, laid along on the floor before 
her, and her hand is pressed softly upon her brow. 

This, to my mind, is the only imaginative ; that is, 
the only true, real, heartfelt representation of the being 

28 
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and actuality of the subject in existence.* I should ex- 
haust the patience of the reader if I were to dwell at 
,^^rx len^h on the various stupendous develop- 

S is. Varione ^ <• n • • j • » in. 

worta tot^scu- ments of the imagination of Tintoret in 

the Scuola di San Bocco alone. I would 
fain join a while in that solemn pause of the journey 
into Egypt, where the silver boughs of the shadowy 
trees lace with their tremulous lines the alternate folds 
of fair clouds, flushed by faint crimson light, and lie 
across the streams of blue between those rosy islands, 
like the white wakes of wandering ships ; or watch be- 
side the sleep of the disciples among those massy leaves 
that lie so heavily on the dead of the night beneath the 
descent of the angel of the agony, and toss fearfully 
above the motion of the torches as the troop of the be- 
trayer emerges out of the hollows of the olives ; or wait 
through the hour of accusing beside the judgment seat 
of Pilate, "Where all is unseen, unfelt, except the one fig- 
ure that stands with its head bowed down, pale like a 
pillar of moonlight, half bathed in the glory of the God- 
head, half wrapt in the whiteness of the shroud. Of these 
and all the other thoughts of indescribable power that 
are now fading from the walls of those neglected cham- 
bers, I may perhaps endeavor at some future time to 
preserve some image and shadow more faithfully than 
by words; but I shall at present terminate our series 
of illustrations by reference to a work of less touching, 
but more tremendous appeal, the Last Judgment in 
8 23. The Last the Church of Santa Maria dell' Orto. In 
ti^id^yVarioM ^^^^ subjcct, almost all realizing or local 
painters. statement had been carefully avoided by 

the most powerful painters, they judging it better to 
represent its chief circumstances as generic thoughts, 

* Note the shallow and uncomprehending notice of this picture by 
FuselL His description of the treatment of it by other painters ia^ 
however, true, terse, and valuable. 
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and present them to the mind in a typical or abstract 
form. In the judgment of Angelico the treatment is 
purely typical, a long Campo Santo, composed of two 
lines of graves, stretches away into the distance; on 
the left side of it rise the condemned; on the right 
the just. With Giotto and Orcagna, the conception, 
though less rigid, is equally typical, no effort being 
made at the suggestion of space, and only so much 
ground represented as is absolutely necessary to sup- 
port the near figures and allow space for a few graves. 
Michael Angelo in no respect differs in his treatment, 
except that his figures are less symmetrically grouped, 
and a greater conception of space is given by their vari- 
ous perspective. No interest is attached to his back- 
ground in itself. Fra Bartolomeo, never able to grap- 
ple with any species of sublimity except that of simple 
religious feeling, fails most signally in this mighty 
theme.* His group of the dead, including not more 
than ten or twelve figures, occupies the foreground only, 
behind them a vacant plain extends to the foot of a cin- 
dery volcano, about whose mouth several little black 
devils like spiders are skipping and crawling. The 
judgment of quick and dead is thus expressed as taking 
place in about a rood square, and on a dozen of people 
at a time ; the whole of the space and horizon of the 
sky and land being left vacant, and the presence of the 
Judge of all the earth made more finite than the sweep 
of a whirlwind or a thunder-storm. 

By Tintoret only has this unmanageable event been 
grappled with in its verity ; not typically nor symboli- 
cally, but as they may see it who shall not BrTfatoreL 
sleep, but be changed. Only one tradi- 
tional circumstance he has received with Dante and 
Michael Angelo, the boat of the condemned; but the 

• Fresco in an out-house of the Ospedale St*. Maria Nuova at Flor- 
ence. 
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impetuosity of his mind bursts out even in the adoption 
of this image, he has not stopped at the scowling ferry- 
man of the one nor at the sweeping blow and demon 
dragging of the other, but, seized Hylas-like by the 
limbs, and tearing up the earth in his agony, the victim 
is dashed into his destruction ; nor is it the sluggish 
Lethe, nor the fiery lake that bears the cursed vessel, 
but the oceans of the earth and the waters of the firma- 
ment gathered into one white, ghastly cataract, the river 
of the wrath of God, roaring down into the gulf where 
the world has melted with its fervent heat, choked with 
the ruin of nations, and the limbs of its corpses tossed 
out of its whirling, like water-wheels. Bat-like, out of 
the holes and caverns and shadows of the earth, the 
bones gather, and the clay -heaps heave, rattling and 
adhering into half-kneaded anatomies, that crawl, and 
startle, and struggle up among the putrid weeds, \n&L 
the clay clinging to their clotted hair, and their heavy 
eyes sealed by the earth darkness yet, like his of old who 
went his waj'' unseeing to Siloam Pool ; shaking oif one 
by one the dreams of the prison-house, hardly hearing 
the clangor of the trumpets of the armies of God, 
blinded yet more, as they awake, by the white light of 
the new Heaven, until the great vortex of the four winds 
bears up their bodies to the judgment seat : the firma- 
ment is all full of them, a very dust of human souls, that 
drifts, and floats, and falls in the interminable, inevita- 
ble light ; the bright clouds ai'e darkened with them as 
with thick snow, currents of atom life in the arteries of 
heaven, now soaring up slowly, farther, and higher, and 
higher still, till the eye and the thought can follow no 
fjirther, borne up, wingless, by their inward faith and by 
the angel powers invisible, now hurled in countless 
drifts of horror before the breath of their condemna- 
tion. 
Now, I wish the reader particularly to observe through- 
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» 

out all these works of Tintoret, the distinction of the 
imo^native verity from falsehood on the one hand, and 
from realism on the other. The power of § 25. The imi«- 
every picture depends on the peneti-ation ^dLangBSiS 
of the imagination into the true nature '"""^^^t™* 
of the thing represented, and on the utter scorn of the 
imagination for all shackles and fetters of mere exter- 
nal fact that stand in the way of its suggestiveness. In 
the Baptism it cuts away the tnmks of trees as if they 
were so much cloud or vapor, that it may exhibit to the 
thought the completed sequency of the scene ; * in the 
Massacre, it covers the marble floor with visionary light, 
that it may strike terror into the spectator without con- 
descending to butchery ; it defies the bare fact, but cre- 
ates in him the fearful feeling; in the Crucifixion it 
annihilates locality, and brings the palm-leaves to Cal- 
vary, so only that it may bear the mind to the mount 
of Olives, as in the entombment it brings the manger 
to Jerusalem, that it may take the heart to Bethlehem ; 
and all this it does in the daring consciousness of its 
higher and spiritual verity, and in the entire knowl- 
edge of the fact and substance of all that it touches. 
The imaginary boat of the demon angel expands the 
rush of the visible river into the descent of irresistible 
condemnation ; but to make that rush and roar felt by 
the eye and heard by the ear, the rending of the i>ine 
branches above the cataract is taken directly from na- 
ture ; it is an abstract of Alpine storm. Hence while 
we are always placed face to face with whatever is to 
be told, there is in and beyond its reality a voice su- 
pernatural; and that which is doubtful in the vision 
has strength, sinew, and assuredness, built up in it by 
fact. 

• The same thing is done yet more boldly in the large composition of 
the ceiling ; the plague of fiery serpents ; a part of the host, and an- 
other sky horizon are seen through an opening in the ground. 
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Let us, however, still advanceibne step farther, and ob- 
serve the imaginative power deprived of all aid from 
§ as. The imagi- chiaroscuTO, color, or any other means of 
teSS faTiOTiStl concealing the frame-work of its thoughts. 
'»»• It was said by Michael Angelo that 

" non ha Tottimo scultore alcun concetto, Ch'un marmo 
solo in se non circoscriva," a sentence which, though in 
the immediate sense intended by the writer it may re- 
mind us a little of the indignation of Boileau's Pluto, " H 
s'ensuit de 1^ que tout ce qui se pent dire de beau, est 
dans les dictionnaires, — il n'y a que les paroles qui sont 
transposees," yet is valuable, because it shows us that 
Michael Angelo held the imagination to be entirely ex- 
pressible in rock, and therefore altogether independent, 
in its own nature, of those aids of color and shade by 
which it is recommended in Tintoret, though the sphere 
of its operation is of course by these incalculably ex- 
tended. But the presence of the imagination may be 
rendered in marble as deep, thrilling, and awful as in 
paiating, so that the sculptor seek for the soul and gov- 
ern the body thereby. 

Of unimaginative work, Bandinelli and Canova sup- 
ply us with characteristic instances of every kind, the 
. «» « ., ,w Hercules and Cacus of the former, and its 
Canova, Mino da cnticism by Ceiiini, Will occur at once to 

Fiesole 

every one; the disgusting statue now 
placed so as to conceal Giotto's important tempera pict- 
ure in Santa Croce is a better instance, but a still more 
impressive lesson might be received by comparing the 
inanity of Canova's garland grace, and ballroom senti- 
ment with the intense truth, tenderness, and power of 
men like Mino da Fiesole, whose chisel leaves many a 
hard edge, and despises down and dimple, but it seems 
to cut light and carve breath, the marble bums beneath 
it, and becomes transparent with very spirit. Yet Mino 
stopped at the human nature ; he saw the soul, but not 
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the ghostly presences ab^nt it ; it was reserved for Mi- 
chael Angelo to pierce deeper yet, and to see the in- 
dwelling angels. No man's soul is alone: Luocoon or 
Tobit, the serpent has it by the heart or the angel by 
the hand, the light or the fear of the spiritual things 
that move beside it may be seen on the body ; and that 
bodily form with Buonaroti, white, solid, distinct mate- 
rial, though it be, is invariably felt as the instrument or 
the habitation of some infinite, invisible power. The 
earth of the Sistine Adam that begins to j jg mjcj,^ ^n. 
bum ; the woman embodied burst of ado- ^^°- 
ration from his sleep ; the twelve great tori'ents of the 
Spirit of God that pause above us there, umed in their 
vessels of clay ; the waiting in the shadow of futurity of 
those through whom the promise and presence of God 
went down from the Eve to the Mary, each still and 
fixed, fixed in his expectation, silent, foreseeing, faithful, 
seated each on his stony throne, the building stones of 
the word of God, building on and on, tier by tier, to the 
Refused one, the head of the comer ; not only these, not 
only the troops of terror torn up from the earth by the 
four quartered winds of the Judgment, but every frag- 
ment and atom of stone that he ever touched became in- 
stantly inhabited by what makes the hair stand up and 
the words be few ; the St. Matthew, not yet disengaged 
from his sepulchre, bound hand and foot by his grave 
clothes, it is left for us to loose him ; the strange spec- 
tral wreath of the Florence Pieta, casting its pyramidal, 
distorted shadow, full of pain and death, among the faint 
purple lights that cross and perish under the obscure 
dome of St*'. Maria del Fiore, the white lassitude of joy- 
ous limbs, panther like, yet passive, fainting ^ith their 
own delight, that gleam among the pagan formalisms of 
the Uffizii, far away, showing themselves in their lus- 
trous lightness as the waves of an Alpine torrent do by 
their dancing among the dead stones, though the stones 
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be as white as they : * and finally, and perhaps more than 
all, those four ineffable types, not of darkness nor of day 
— not of moming" nor evening, but of the departure and 
the resurrection, the twilight and the dawn of the souls 
of men — together with the spectre sitting in the shadow 
of the niche above them ; f all these, and all else that I 
could name of his forming, have borne, and in them- 
selves retain and exercise the same inexplicable power 

* The Bacchus. There is a small statue opposite it also — unfinished ; 
but "a spirit still." 

1 1 would have insisted more on the ghostly vitality of this dreadful 
statue ; but the passage referring to it in Rogers's Italy supersedes all 
further description. I suppose most lovers of art know it by heart 

*' Nor then forget that chamber of the dead, 
Where the gigantic shapes of Night and Day, 
Turned into stone, rest everlastingly ; 
Yet still are breathing, and shed round at noon 
A twofold influence, — only to be felt — 
A light, a darkness, mingling each with each ; 
Both, and yet neither. There, from age to age. 
Two ghosts are sitting on their sepulchres. 
That is the Duke Lorenzo. 3Iark him well. 
He meditates, his head upon his hand. 
What from beneath his helm-like bonnet scowls ? 
Is it a face, or but an eyeless skull ? 
'Tis lost in shade ; yet, like the basilisk. 
It fascinates, and is intolerable. 
His mien is noble, most majestical I 
Then most so, when the distant choir is heard 
At morn or eve — nor fail thou to attend 
On that thrice-hallowed day, when all are there ; 
When all, propitiating with solemn songs, 
Visit the Dead. Then wilt thou feel his power ! " 

It is strange that this should be the only written instance (as far as 
I recollect) of just and entire appreciation of Michael Angelo's spirit- 
ual power. It is perhaps owing to the very intensity of his imagina- 
tion that he has been so little understood — for, as I before said, imagi- 
nation can never be met by vanity, nor without earnestness. His 
Florentine followers saw in him an anatomist and posture-master — and 
art was finally destroyed by the influence over admiring idiocy of the 
greatest mind that art ever inspired. 
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— inexplicable because proceeding from an imaginative 
perception almost superhuman, which goes whither we 
cannot follow, and is where we cannot come ; throwing 
Daked the final, deepest root of the being of man, where- 
by he grows out of the invisible, and holds on his God 
home.* 

* I Imveuot chosen to interrupt the argument respecting the essence 
of the imaginative faculty by any remarks on the execution of the im- 
aginative hand ; but we can hardly leave Tintoret and Michael Angelo 
without some notice of the pre-eminent power of execution exhibited 
by both of them, in consequence of their vigor and clearness of con- 
ception ; nor without again warning the lower artist from confounding 
this velocit}' of decision and impatience with the velocity of affecta- 
tion or indolence. Every result of real imagination we have seen to 
be a truth of some sort : and it is the characteristic of truth to be in 
some way tangible, seizable, distinguishable, and clear, as it is of 
falsehood to be obscure, confused, and confusing. Not but that 
many, if not most truths have a dark side, a side by which they are 
connected with mysteries too high for us, — nay, I think it is com- 
monly but a i)oor and miserable truth which the human mind can 
walk all round, but at all events they have one side by which we can 
lay hold of them, and feel that they are downright adamant, and that 
their form, though lost in cloud here and there, is unalterable and 
real, and not less real and rocky l)ecause infinite, and joined on, St. 
Michael's mount-like to a far mainland. So then, whatever the real 
imagination lays hold of, as it is a truth, docs not alter into anything 
else as the imaginative part works at it and feels over it and finds out 
more of it, but comes out more and more continually, all that is found 
out pointing to and indicating still more behind, and giving additional 
stability and reality to that which is discovered already. But if it l)e 
fancy or any other form of pseudo-imagination which is at work, then 
that which it gets hold of may not be a truth, but only an idea, which 
will keep giving way as soon as we try to take hold of it and turning 
into something else, so that as we go on copying it, every part will be 
inconsistent with all that has gone before, and at intervals it will van- 
ish altogether, and leave blanks which must be filled up by any means 
at hand. And in these circumstances, the painter, unable to seize his 
thought, because it has not substance nor bone enough to bear grasp- 
ing, is liable to catch at every line that he lays down, for help and 
suggestion, and to be led away by it to something else, which the first 
effort to realize dissipates in like manner, placing another phantom in 
its stead, until out of the fragments of these successive phantoms he 
has glued together a vague, mindless, involuntary whole, a mixture 
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the reader is "v^-illing to call this faculty imagination or 
no, I do not care about the name ; but I would be under- 
following the pure lines of conception, and because there is no fear 
felt of the conception's vanishing before it can be realized ; but gen- 
erally there is a certain degree of impetuosity visible in the works of 
all the men of high imagination, when they are not working from a 
study, showing itself in Michael Angelo by the number of blocks he 
left unfinished, and by some slight evidences in those he completed 
of his having worked painfully towards the close ; so that, except the 
Duke Lorenzo, the Bacchus of the Florentine gallery, and the Pieta 
of Genoa, I know not any of his finished works in which his mind is 
as mightily expressed as in his marble sketches ; only, it is always to 
be observed that imi)etuosity or rudeness of hand is not nec^cssarily — 
and if imaginative, is never — carelessness. In the two landscapes at 
the end of the Scuola di San Rocco, Tintoret has drawn several large 
tree-trunks with two strokes of his brush — one for the dark, and an- 
other for the light side ; and the large rock at the foot of the picture 
of the Temptation is painted with a few detached touches of gray 
over a flat brown ground ; but the touches of the tree-trunks have 
been followed by the mind as they went down with the most painful 
intensity through their every undulation ; and the few gray strokes 
on the stone arc so considered that a better stone cone could not be 
painted if we took a month to it : and I suppose, generally, it would be 
utterly impossible to give an example of execution in which less was 
left to accident, or in which more care was concentrated in every 
stroke, than the seemingly regardless and impetuous handling of this 
painter. 

On the habit of both Tintoret and Michael Angelo to work straight 
forward from the block and on the canvas, without study or model, 
it is needless to insist ; for though this is one of the most amazing 
proofs of their imaginative power, it is a dangerous precedent. No 
mode of execution ought ever to be taught to a young artist as better 
than another ; he ought to understand the truth of what he has to do, 
felicitous execution will follow as a matter of course ; and if he feels 
himself capable of getting at the right at once, he will naturally do so 
without reference to precedent. He ought to hold always that his 
duty is to attain the highest result he can, — but that no one has any 
business with the means or time he has taken. If it can be done 
quickly, let it be so done ; if not, let it be done at any rate. For 
knowing his way he is answerable, and therefore must not walk 
doubtingly ; but no one can blame him for walking cautiously, if the 
way be a narrow one, with a slip on each side. He may pause, but 
he must not hesitate, — and tremble, but must not yacillate. 
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stood, when I speak of imagination hereafter, to mean 
this, the true foundation of all art which exercises eter- 
nal authority over men's minds ; (all other imagination 
than this is either secondary and contemplative, or ut- 
terly spurious ;) the base of whose authority and being 
is its perpetual thirst of truth and purjDose to be true. 
It has no food, no delight, no care, no perception, except 
of truth ; it is forever looking under masks, and burning 
up mists ; no fairness of form, no majesty of seeming 
will satisfy it ; the first condition of its existence is in- 
capability of being deceived ; and though it sometimes 
dwells upon and substantiates the fictions of fancy, yet 
its own operation is to trace to their farthest limit the 
true laws and likelihoods even of the fictitious creation. 
This has been well explained by Fuseli, in his allusion 
to the Centaur of Zeuxis ; and there is not perhaps a 
greater exertion of the imaginative power than may be 
manifested in following out to their farthest limits the 
necessary consequences of such arbitraiy combination; 
but let not the jests of the fancy be confounded with 
that after serious work of the imagination which gives 
them all the nervous verity and substance of which they 
are capable. Let not the monsters of Chinese earthen- 
ware be confoimded with the Faun, Satyr, or Centaur. 

How different this definition of the imagination may be 
from the idea of it commonly entertained among us, I 
t 80. ima^a- ^^^ hardly say, because I have a very in- 
tion^howvTiigariy distinct idea of what is usually meant by 

the term. I hear modem works constantly 
praised as being imaginative, in which I can trace no 
virtue of any kind; but simple, slavish, unpalliated 
falsehood and exaggeration ; I see not what merit there 
can be in pure, ugly, resolute fiction ; it is surely easy 
enough to be wrong ; there are many ways of being un- 
like nature. I understand not what virtue that is which 
entitles one of these ways to be called imaginative. 
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rather than another ; and I am still farther embarrassed 
by hearing the poi*tions of those works called especially 
imaginative in which there is the most effort at minute 
and mechanical statement of contemx^tible details, and 
in which the artist would have been as actual and abso- 
lute in imitation as an echo, if he had known how. 
Against convictions which I do not understand, I cannot 
argue ; but I may warn the artist that imagination of 
this strange kind, is not capable of bearing the time 
test ; nothing of its doing ever has continued its influ- 
ence over men ; and if he desires to take place among 
the great men of older time, there is but one way for it ; 
and one kind of imiigination that will stand the immor- 
tal light : I know not how far it is by effort cultivable ; 
but we have evidence enough before us to show in what 
direction that effort must be made. 

We have seen (§ 10) that the imagination is in no small 
degree dependent on acuteness of moral emotion ; in fact, 
all moral truth can only thus be appre- { si. now its cui- 
hended — and it is observable, generally, JlSSmt on tiSe 
that all true and deep emotion is imagi- ™°^ 'eeiings. 
native, both in conception and expression; and that 
the mental sight becomes sharper with every full beat 
of the heart ; and, therefore, all egotism, and selfish care, 
or regard, are in proportion to their constancy, destruc- 
tive of imagination; whose play and power depend 
altogether on our being able to forget ourselves and 
enter like possessing spirits into the bodies of things 
about us. 

Again, as the life of imagination is in the discovering 
of truth, it is clear it can have no respect for sayings or 
opinions: knowing in itself when it has i 82. on inde- 
invented truly — restless and tormented ^° *^** 
except when it has this knowledge, its sense of success 
or faihire is too acute to be affectiid by praise or blame. 
Sympathy it desires — but can do without ; of opinions it 
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is regardless, not in pride, but because it has no vanity, 
and is conscious of a rule of action and object of aim in 
which it cannot be mistaken ; i^artly, also, in pure energy 
of desire and longing to do and to invent more and more, 
which suflfer it not to suck the sweetness of praise — un- 
less a little, with the end of the rod in its hand, and 
without pausing in its march. It goes straight forward 
up the hill ; no voices nor mutteiings can turn it back, 
nor petrify it from its purpose.* 

Finally, it is evident, that like the theoretic faculty, 
the imagination must be fed constantly by external 
.„„ . ^ ^ nature — after the illustrations we have 

jsa And on ha- . ., . i. • i. -i^ • 

bituai reference to given, this mav Seem mere truism, for it is 

nature. o > .. ^ > 

clear that to the exercise of the penetra- 
tive faculty a subject of penetration is necessary ; but I 
note it because many painters of powerful mind have 
been lost to the world by their suffering the restless 
writhing of their imagination in its cage to take place of 
its healthy and exulting activity in the fields of nature. 
The most imaginative men always study the hardest, 
and are the most thirsty for new knowledge. Fancy 
plays like a squirrel in its circular prison, and is happy; 
but imagination is a pilgrim on the earth — and her home 
is in heaven. Shut her from the fields of the celestial 
mountains — bar her from breathing their lofty, sun- 
warmed air ; and we may as well turn upon her the last 
bolt of the tower of famine, and give the keys to the 
keeping of the wildest surge that washes Capraja and 
Gorgona. 

* That which we know of the lives of M. Angelo and TIntoret is 
eminently illustrative of this temper. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF IMAGINATION CONTEMPLATIVE. 

We have, in the two preceding chapters, arrived at 
definite conclusions respecting the power and essence of 
the imaginative faculty. In these two acts of penetra- 
tion and combination, its separating and 1 1. imAsrtoatioQ 

1 i-j« ij'ij. i.'1-i contempli&Ive is 

characteristic attributes are entirely de- not part of the 

1 1 •• • • 1 i. 1 eflflence, bat only 

veloi^ed; it remains for us only to observe a habit or mode <i 
a certain habit or mode of operation in ^^^*^^^^- 
which it frequently delights, and by which it addresses 
itself to our perceptions more forcibly, and asserts its 
presence more distinctly than in those mighty but more 
secret workings wherein its life consists. 

In our examination of the combining imagination, we 
chose to assume the first or simple conception to be as 
clear in the absence as in the presence of the object of it. 
This, I suppose, is in point of fact never the case, nor 
is an approximation to such distinctness of conception 
always a characteristic of the imaginative mind. Many 
persons have thorough and felicitous power of drawing 
from memory, yet never originate a thought, nor excite 
an emotion. 

The form in which conception actually occurs to ordi- 
nary minds appears to derive value and preciousness 
from that indefiniteness which we alluded j ^ ,j^ amWga- 
to in the second chapter, (§ 2,) for there is "j of conception, 
an unfailing charm in the memory and anticipation of 
things beautiful, more sunny and spiritual than attaches 
to their presence ; for with their presence it is possible 
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to be sated, and even wearied, but with the imagination 
of them never ; in so far that it needs some self -discipline 
to prevent the mind from falling into a morbid condition 
of dissatisfaction with all that it immediately possesses, 
and continual longing for things absent ; and yet I think 
this charm is not justly to be attributed to the mere 
vagueness and uncertainty of the conception, except thus 
far, that of objects whose substantial presence was ugly 
or painful the sublimity and impressiveness, if there 
were any, is retained in the conception, while the sensual 
offensiveness is withdrawn ; thus circumstances of horror 
may be safely touched in verbal description, and for a 
time dwelt upon by the mind, as often by Homer and 
Spenser, (by the latter frequently with too much gross- 
ness, as in the description of the combat of the Bed- 
Cross Knight with Errour,) which could not for a moment 
be regarded or tolerated in their reality, or on canvas; 
and besides this mellowing and softening operation on 
those it retains, the conceptive faculty has the power of 
letting go many of them altogether out of its groups 
of ideas, and retaining only those where the meminisse 
juvabit will apply ; and in this way the entire group of 
memories becomes altogether delightful; but of those 
« 8. Is not In itaeif pa^ts of anything which are in themselves 
to^hi^^hi^J beautiful, I think the indistinctness no 
fair things. benefit, but that the brighter they are the 

better ; and that the peculiar charm we feel in conception 
results from its grasp and blending of ideas rather than 
from their obscurity, for we do not usually recall, as we 
have seen, one part at a time only of a pleasant scene, 
one moment only of a happy day; but together with 
each single object we summon up a kind of crowded and 
involved shadowing forth of all the other glories with 
which it was associated, and into every moment we con- 
centrate an epitome of the day; and it will happen 
frequently that even when the visible objects or actual 
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circumstances are not in numbers remembered ; yet the 
feeling and joy of them is obtained we know not how or 
whence, and so with a kind of conceptive burning-grlass 
we bend the sunshine of all the day, and the fulness of 
all the scene upon every point that we successively 
seize ; and this together with more vivid action of fancy, 
for I think that the wilful and playful seizure of the 
points that suit her purpose and help her springing, 
whereby she is distinguished from simple conception, 
takes place more easily and actively with the memory of 
things than in presence of them. But, however this 
be, and I confess that there is much that I cannot satis- 
factorily to myself imravel with respect to the nature of 
simple conception; it is evident that this agreeableness, 
whatever it be, is not by art attainable, for all art is in 
some sort realization ; it may be the realization of ob- 
scurity or indefiniteness, but still it must diflfer from 
the mere conception of obscurity and indefiniteness ; so 
that whatever emotions depend absolutely on imperfect- 
ness of conception, as the horror of Milton*s Death, can- 
not be rendered by art, for art can only lay hold of things 
which have shape, and destroys by its touch the fear- 
fulness or pleasurableness of those which shape have 
none. 

But on this indistinctness of conception, itself com- 
paratively valueless and unaflfecting, is based the opera- 
tion of the imaginative faculty with which § 4. But gi^s to 
we are at present concerned, and in which ite®re™^dlf^ 
its glory is consummated ; wliereby , depriv- ^"^^^ °^*''' ^^°*' 
ing the subject of material and bodily shape, and regard- 
ing such of its qualities only as it chooses for particular 
purpose, it forges these qualities together in such groups 
and forms as it desires, and gives to their abstract being 
consistency and reality, by striking them as it were with 
the die of an image belonging to other matter, which 
stroke having once received, they pass current at once in 
29 
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the peculiar conjunction and for the peculiar value de- 
sired. 

Thus, in the description of Satan quoted in the first 
chapter, " And like a comet burned," the bodily shape of 
the ang-el is destroyed, the inflaming of the formless 
spirit is alone regarded ; and this, and his power of evil 
associated in one fearful and abstract conception are 
stamped to give them distinctness and permanence with 
the image of the comet, " that fires the length of Ophi- 
uchus huge." Yet this could not be done, but that the 
image of the comet itself is in a measure indistinct, capa- 
ble of awful expansion, and full of threatening and fear. 
Again, in his fall, the imagination binds up the thunder, 
the resistance, the massy prostration, separates them 
from the external form, and binds them together by the 
help of that image of the mountain half-sunk; which 
again would be unfit but for its own indistinctness, and 
for that glorious addition " with all his pines," whereby 
a vitality and spear-like hostility are communicated to 
its falling form, and the fall is marked as not utter sub- 
version, but sinking only, the pines remaining in their 
uprightness, and unity, and threatening of darkness upon 
the descended precipice: and again in that yet more 
noble passage at the close of the fourth book, where 
almost every operation of the contemplative imagination 
is concentrated ; the angelic squadron first gathered into 
one burning mass by the single expression " sharpening 
in mooned horns," then told out in their unity and mul- 
titude and stooped hostility, by the image of the wind 
upon the com; Satan endowed with godlike strength 
and endurance in that mighty line, "like Teneriffe or 
Atlas, unremoved," with infinitude of size the next in- 
stant, and with all the vagueness and terribleness of 
spiritual power, by the " horror plumed," and the " whoA 
seemed both spear and shield." 

The third function of fancy, already spoken of as sub- 
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ordinate to this of the imagination, is the highest of 
which she is capable ; like the imagination, she beholds 
in the things submitted to her treatment , ™. .^. ^ ^ 

_ 1 5. The third o£- 

things diflferent from the actual ; but the fice of ^fancr dis- 

L' 1 * n i. • AT- • J. tlnguished from 

suggestions she follows are not in tneir nat- imagination con- 
ure essential in the object contemplated ; 
and the images resulting, instead of illustrating, may 
lead the mind away from it, and change the current of 
contemplative feeling ; for as in her operation parallel to 
imagination penetrative, we saw her dwelling upon ex- 
ternal features, while the nobler sister, faculty, entered 
within, so now, when both, from what they see and know 
in their immediate objeot, are conjuring up images illus- 
trative or elevatory of it, the fancy necessarily summons 
those of mere external relationship, and therefore of un- 
aflfecting influence; while the imagination, by every 
ghost she raises, tells tales about the prison-house, and 
therefore never loses her power over the heai-t, nor her 
unity of emotion. On the other hand, the regardant or 
contemplative action of fancy is in this different from, 
and in the nobler, than that mere seizing and likeness- 
catching operation we saw in her before ; that when con- 
templative, she verily believes in the truth of the vision 
she has summoned, loses sight of actuality, and beholds 
the new and spiritual image faithfully and even seriously ; 
whereas before, she summoned no spiritual image, but 
merely caught the vivid actuality, or the curious resem- 
blance of the real object ; not that these two operations 
are separate, for the fancy passes gradually from mere 
vivid right of reality, and witty suggestion of likeness, 
to a ghostly sight of what is unreal ; and through this, 
in proportion as she begins to feel, she rises towards and 
partakes of imagination itself, for imagination and fancy 
are continually united, and it is necessary, when they are 
so, carefully to distinguish the feelingless part, which is 
fancy's, from the sentient part, which is imagination's. 
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Let us tate a few instances. Here is fancy, first, very 
beautiful, in her simple capacity of likeness-catching : — 

** To-day we purpose — aye, this hour we mouut 
To spur three leagues towards the Apeuiiine. 
Come down, we pray thee, ere the hoi sun count 
Uia dewy rosary on the eglantine." 

Seizing: on the outside resemblances of bead form, and 
on the slipping" from their threading bough one by one, 
the fancy is content to lose the heart of the thing, the 
solemnity of prayer: or perhaps I do the glorious poet 
wrong in saying this, for the sense of a sun worship and 
orison in beginning its race, may have been in his mind : 
and so far as it was so, the passage is imaginative and 
not fanciful. But that which most readers would accept 
from it, is the mere flash of the external image, in whose 
truth the fancy hei-self does not yet believe and there- 
fore is not yet contemplative. Here, however, is fancy 
believing in the images she creates : — 

" It feeds the quick growth of the serpent-vine, 
And the dark linked ivy tangling wild 
And budding, blown, or odor faded blooms, 
Which star the xcinds wiUi points of colored light 
As they rain through them ; and bright golden globes 
Of fruit miitpended in i/ieir own green heaten." 

It is not, observe, a mere likeness that is caught here ; 
but the flowers and fruit are entirely deprived by the 
fancy of their material existence, and contemplated by 
her seriously and faithfully as stars and worlds ; yet it is 
only external likeness that she catches ; she forces the re- 
semblance, and lowers the dignity of the adopted image. 

Next take two delicious stanzas of fancy regardant, 
(believing in her creations,) followed by one of heavenly 
imagination, from Wordsworth's address to the daisy : — 

"A Xun demure— of lowly port ; 
Or sprightly maiden— of Love's court, 
In thy simplicity the sport 
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Of all temptations. 

A Queen in crown of rubies drest, 

A starveling in a scanty vest, 

Are all as seems to suit thee best, — 

Thy appellations. 

I see thee glittering from afar, 
And then thou art a pretty star, — 
Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee. 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem'st to rest ; — 
May peace come never to his nest 
Who shall reprove thee. 

Sweet flower — for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast. 
Sweet silent creature, 
That breath 'st with me, in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature." 

Observe how spiritual, yet how wandering' and playful 
the fancy is in the first two stanzas, and how far she flies 
from the matter in hand, never stopping | ^ various in- 
to brood on the character of any one of ■*"**^ 
the images she summons, and yet for a moment truly 
seeing and believing in them all ; while in the last 
stanza the imagination returns with its deep feeling to 
the heart of the flower, and " cleaves fast " to that. 'Com- 
pare the operation of the imagination in Coleridge, on 
one of the most trifling objects that could possibly have 
been submitted to its action. 

" The thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not : 
Only that film which fluttered on the grate 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion in this hush of nature 
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Gives it dim sympathies with me, who live, 

Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling spirit 

By its own moods interprets ; everywhere. 

Echo or mirror seeking of itself. 

And makes a toy of thought" 

Lastly, observe the sweet operation of fancy regard- 
ant, in the following well-known passage from Scott, 
where both her beholding and transforming powers are 
seen in their simplicity. 

" The rocky summits — split and rent, 
Formed turret, dome, or battlement, — 
Or seemed fantastically set 
With cupola or minaret 
Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair, 
For from their shivered brows displayed, 
Far o'er th' unfathomable glade, 
All twinkling with the dew-drop sheen. 
The brier-rose fell, in streamers green, — 
And creeping shrubs of thousand dyes 
Waved in the west wind's summer sighs." 

Let the reader refer to this passage, with its pretty 
tremulous conclusion above the pine-tree, " where glis- 
tening streamers waved and danced," and then compare 
it with the following, where the imagination operates on 
a scene nearly similar. 

" Gray rocks did peep from the spare moss, and stemm'd 
The struggling brook ; tall spires of windle strae 
Threw their thin shadows down the rugged slope, 
And nought but knarled roots of ancient pines. 
Branchless and blasted, clench'd with grasping roots 

Th' unwilling soil 

A gradual change was here. 

Yet ghastly. For, oBfctsi years flaw away. 
The smooth brow gathers^ and the hair giwes thin 
And white ; and w?iere irradiate dewy eyes 
Had shone, gleam stony orbs ; so from his steps 
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Bright flmcers departed^ and the beautiful sliade 
Of t/ie gre^n groves^ wiVi all their odorous winds 
And musical motions. .... 



Where the pass extends 

Its stony jaws, the abrupt mountain breaks, 
And sccnis with its accumulated crags 
To overhang the world ; for wide expand 
Beneath the wan stars, and descending moon, 
Islanded seas, blue mountains, mighty streams, 
Dim tracts and vast, robed in the lustrous gloom 
Of leaden-colored even, a.ud fiery hills 
Mingling their flames with twilight on the verge 
Of tlie remote horizon. The near scene 
In naked, and severe simplicity 
Made contrast with the universe. A pine 
Rock-rooted, stretch'd athwart the vacancy 
Its swinging boughs, to each inconstant blast, 
Yielding one only response at each pause. 
In most familiar cadence, with the howl, 
The thunder, and the hiss of Tiomeless streams, 
3Iingliug its solemn song." 

In this last passage, the mind never departs from its 
solemn possession of the solitary scene, the imagination 
only ^ving" weight, meaning, and strange human sym- 
pathies to all its sights and sounds. 

In that from Scott,* — the fancy, led away by the out- 
side resemblance of floating form and hue to the banners, 
loses the feeling and possession of the scene, and places 
herself in circumstances of character completely opposite 

* Let it not be supposed that I mean to compare the sickly dream- 
ing of Shelley over clouds and waves with the masculine and magni- 
ficent grasp of men and things which we find in Scott : it only happens 
that these two passages are more illustrative, by the likeness of the 
scenery they treat, tlmn any others I could have opposed ; and that 
Shelley is peculiarly distinguished by the faculty of contemplative 
imagination. Scott's healthy and truthful feeling would not allow 
him to represent the beniglited hunter provoked by loss of game, 
horse, and way at once, as indulging in any more exalted flights of 
imagination than those naturally consequent on the contnist between 
the night's lodging he expected, and that which befitted him. 
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to the quietness and grandeur of the natural objects; 
this would have been unjustifiable, but that the resem- 
blance occurs to the mind of the monarch, rather than to 
that of the poet; and it is that, which of all others, 
would have been the most likely to occur at the time ; 
in this point of view it has high imaginative propriety. 
Of the same fanciful character is that transformation of 
the tree trunks into dragons noticed before in Turner s 
Jason ; and in the same way this becomes imaginative as 
it exhibits the effect of fear in disposing to morbid per- 
ception. Compare with it the real and high action of the 
imagination on the same matter in Wordsworth's Tew 
trees (which I consider the most vigorous and solemn 
bit of forest landscape ever painted) : — 

"■Each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine, 
Up coiling and inveterately convolved, 
Nor uninformed with Phantasy , and looks 
Tliat threaten the profane." 

It is too long to quote, but the reader should refer to 
it : let him note especially, if painter, that pure touch of 
color, " by sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged." 

In the same way, the blasted trunk on the left, in Tur- 
ner's drawing of the spot where Harold fell at the battle 
of Hastings, takes, where its boughs first separate, the 
shape of the head of an arrow ; this, which is mere fancy 
in itself, is imagination as it supposes in the spectator 
an excited condition of feeling dependent on the history 
of the spot. 

I have been led perhaps into too great detail in illus- 
trating these points ; but I think it is of no small impor- 
17. Morbidor ^^^^^c to prove how in all cases the imagi- 
nervouB fancy. nation is based upon, and appeals to, a 
deep heart feeling ; and how faithful and earnest it is in 
contemplation of the subject matter, never losing sight 
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of it, or disg^sin^ it, but depriving it of extraneous and 
material accidents, and regarding it in its disembodied 
essence. I have not, however, sufficiently noted in oppo- 
sition to it, that diseased action of the fancy which de- 
pends more on nervous temperament than intellectual 
power ; and which, as in dreaming, fever, insanity, and 
other morbid conditions of mind, is frequently a source 
of daring and inventive conception ; and so the visionary 
appearances resulting from various disturbances of the 
frame by passion, and from the rapid tendency of the 
mind to invest with shape and intelligence the active in- 
fluences about it, as in the various demons, spirits, and 
fairies of all imaginative nations ; which, however, I con- 
sider are no more to be ranked as right creations of fancy 
or imagination than things actually seen and heard ; for 
the action of the nerves is I suppose the same, whether 
externally caused, or from within, although very grand 
imagination may be shown by the intellectual anticipa- 
tion and realization of such impressions; as in that 
lorious vignette of Turner's to the voyage of Columbus. 

Slowly along the evening sky they went." Note espe- 
cially therein, how admirably true to the natural form, 
and yet how suggestive of the battlement he has ren- 
dered the level flake of evening cloud. 

I believe that it is unnecessary for me to enter into 
farther detail of illustration respecting these points ; for 
fuller explanation of the operations of the 

J 1 i. • t 1 J. i."i_ • i-n l8.The action 

contemplative faculty on things verbally of contemputiTB 

*i.i i.u J t. f J X inuurinatlon is not 

expressible, the reader may be referred to tobecxprMseciby 
Wordsworth's preface to his poems ; it only ^^ 
remains for us, here, to examine how far this imaginative 
or abstract conception is to be conveyed by the material 
art of the sculptor or the painter. 

Now, it is evident that the bold action of either the 
fancy or the imagination, dependent on a bodiless and 
spiritual image of the object, is not to be by lines or col- 
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something of this feeling may be owing to the difficulty, 
or rather the impossibility, of obtaining truly noble 
color upon it, but if we could color the Elgin marbles 
with the flesh tint of Giorgione, I had rather not have 
it done. 

('olor, without form, is less frequently obtainable, and 
it may be doubted whether it be desirable : yet I think 
that to the.full enjoyment of it, a certain ^^^ of color 
abandonment of form is necessary ; some- wuhout form, 
times by reducing it to the shapeless glitter of the gem, 
as often Tintoret and Bassano; sometimes by loss of 
outline and blending of parts, as Turner; sometimes by 
flatness of mass, as often Giorgione and Titian. How 
far it is possible for the painter to represent those moim- 
tains of Shelley as the poet sees them, " mingling tJieir 
flames with twilight," I cannot say ; but my impression 
is, that there is no true abstract mode of considering 
color; and that all the loss of form in the works of 
Titian or Turner, is not ideal, but the representation of 
the natural conditions under which bright color is seen ; 
for form is always in a measure lost by nature herself 
when color is very vivid. 

Again, there is capability of representing the essential 
character, form, and color of an object, without external 
texture. On this point much has been | u. or of both 
said by Reynolds and others, and it is, in- without texture, 
deed, perhaps the most unfailing characteristic of great 
manner in painting. Compare a dog of Edwin Landseer 
with a dog of Paul Veronese. In the first, the outward 
texture is wrought out with exquisite dexterity of hand- 
ling, and minute attention to all the accidents of curl 
and gloss which can give appearance of reality, while the 
hue and power of the sunshine, and the truth of the 
shadow on all these forms is necessarily neglected, and 
the large relations of the animal as a mass of color to the 
sky or groimd, or other parts of the picture, utterly lost. 
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This is realism at the expense of ideality, it is treatment 
essentially unimaginative.* With Veronese, there is no 
curling nor crisping, no glossiness nor sparkle, hardly 
even hair, a mere type of hide, laid on with a few scene- 
painter's touches. But the essence of dog is there, the 
entire magnificent, generic animal type, muscular and 
living, and with broad, pure, sunny daylight upon him, 
and bearing his true and harmonious relation of color to 
all color about him. This is ideal treatment. 

The same treatment is found in the works of all the 
greatest men, they all paint the lion more than his mane, 
and the horse rather than his hide ; and I thing also they 
are more carefid to obtain the right expression of large 
and universal light and color, than local tints ; for the 
warmth of sunshine, and the force of sun-lighted hue are 
always sublime on whatever subject they may be ex- 
hibited; and so also are light and shade, if grandly 
arranged, as may be well seen in an etching of Bem- 
brandt's of a spotted shell, which he has made altogether 
sublime by broad truth and largo ideality of light and 
shade ; and so I have seen frequent instances of very 
grand ideality in treatment of the most commonplace 
still life, by our oi^ti Himt, where the petty glosses and 
delicacies, and minor forms, are all merged in a broad 
glow of suffused color ; so also in x^ieces of the same 
kind by Etty, where, however, though the richness and 
play of color are greater, and the arrangement grander, 
there is less expression of light, neither is there any- 
thing in modern art that can be set beside some choice 
passages of Himt in this respect. 

* I do not mean to withdraw the praise I have given, and shall al- 
ways be willing to give such pictures as the Old Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner, and to all in which the character and inner life of animals 
are developed. But all lovers of art must regret to find Mr. Landseer 
wasting his energies on such inanities as the '* Shoeing," and sacrific- 
ing color, expression, and action, to an imitation of glossy hide. 
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Ag'ain, it is possible to represent objects capable of 
various accidents in a generic or symbolical form. 

How far this may be done with things having neces- 
sary form, as animals, I am not prepared to say. The 
lions of the Egyptian room in the British 1 12. Abetraction 
Museum, and the fish beside Michael An- ZJl^^^^ 
gelo's Jonah, are instances ; and there is ™*^ '°"°* 
imaginative power about both which we find not in 
the more perfectly realized Florentine boar, nor in Raf- 
faelle's fish of the draught. And yet the propriety and 
nobility of these types depend on the architectural use 
and character of the one, and on the typical meaning 
of the other : we should be grieved to see the forms of 
the Egyptian lion substituted for those of Raflfaelle's in 
its struggle with Samson, nor would the whale of 
Michael Angelo be tolerated in the nets of Gennesaret. 
So that I think it is only when the figure of the creature 
stands not for any representation of vitality, but merely 
for a letter or type of certain symbolical meaning, or else 
is adopted as a grand form of decoration or support in 
architecture, that such generalization is allowable, and 
in such circumstances I think it necessary, always pro- 
vided it be based, as in the instances given I conceive it 
to be, upon thorough knowledge of the creature symbo- 
lized and wrought out by a master hand; and these 
conditions being observed, I believe it to be right and 
necessary in architecture to modify all an- 

...'., i*ii ij lis. Either when 

imal forms by a severe architectural stamp? it is BymboUcaiiy 
and in symbolical use of them, to adopt a 
typical form, to which practice the contrary, and its evil 
consequences are ludicrously exhibited in the St. Peter 
of Carlo Dolci in the Pitti palace, which owing to the 
prominent, glossy-plumed and crimson-combed cock, is 
liable to be taken for the portrait of a poulterer, only let 
it be observed that the treatment of the animal form 
here is offensive, not only from its realization, but from 
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the pettiness and meanness of its realization; for it 
might, in other hands but Carlo Dolci's, have been a 
sublime cock, though a real one, but in his, it is fit for 
nothing but the spit. Compare as an example partly of 
symbolical treatment, partly of magnificent realization, 
that supernatural lion of Tintoret, in the picture of the 
Doge Loredano before the Madonna, with the plumes of 
his mighty wings clashed together in cloudlike repose, 
and the strength of the sea winds shut within their fold- 
ing. And note farther the difference between the typi- 
cal use of the animal, as in this case, and that of the fish 
of Jonah, and (again the fish before mentioned whose 
form is indicated in the clouds of the bax)tism), and the 
actual occurrence of the creature itself, with concealed 
meaning, as the ass colt of the crucifixion, which it was 
necessary to paint as such, and not as an ideal form. 

I cannot enter here into the question of the exact de- 
gree of severity and abstraction necessary in the forms 
hi ^' living things architecturally employed ; 
lectiirai decora- my owu feeling on the subject is, though 

I dare not lay it down as a principle, 
(with the Pai-thenon pediment standing against me like 
the shield of Ajax,) that no perfect representation of 
animal form is right in architectural decoration. For my 
own part, I had much rather see the metopes in the 
Elgin room of the British Museum, and the Parthenon 
without them, than have them together, and I would not 
surrender, in an architectural point of view, one mighty 
line of the colossal, quiet, life-in-death statue mountains 
in Egypt with their narrow fixed eyes and hands on 
their rocky limbs, nor one Bomanesque facade with its 
porphyry mosaic of indefinable monsters, nor one Qt)thic 
moulding of rigid saints and grinning goblins, for ten 
Parthenons ; and, I believe, I could show some rational 
ground for this seeming barbarity if this were the place 
to do so, but at present I can only ask the reader to 
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compare the effort of the so-called barbarous ancient 
mosaics on the front of St. Mark's, as they have been re- 
corded, happily, by the faithfulness of the good Gentile 
Bellini, in one of his pictures now in the Venice gallery, 
with the veritably barbarous pictorial substitutions of 
the fifteenth century, (one only of the old mosaics re- 
mains, or did remain till lately, over the northern door, 
but it is probably by this time torn down by some of the 
Venetian committees of taste,) and also I would have the 
old portions of the interior ceiling, or of the mosaics of 
Murano and Torcello, and the glorious Cimabue mosaic 
of Pisa, and the roof of the Baptistery at Parma, (that of 
the Florence Baptistery is a bad example, owing to its 
crude whites and complicated mosaic of small forms,) all 
of which are as barbarous as they can well be, in a certain 
sense, but mighty in their barbarism, with any architec- 
tural decorations whatsoever, consisting of professedly 
perfect animal foims, from the vile frescoes of Federigo 
Zuccaro at Florence to the ceiling of the Sistine, and 
again compare the professedly perfect sculpture of Milan 
Cathedral with the statues of the porches i w. Exception 
of Chartres ; only be it always observed ^"ta^S^^: 
that it is not rudeness and ignorance of art, ™®°*' 
but intellectually awful abstraction that I uphold, and 
also be it noted that in all ornament, which takes place 
in the general effect merely as so much fretted stone, in 
capitals and other pieces of minute detail, the forms may 
be, and perhaps ought to be, elaborately imitative ; and 
in this respect again, the capitals of St. Mark's church, 
and of the Doge's palace at Venice may be an example to 
the architects of all the world, in their boundless inven- 
tiveness, unfailing elegance, and elaborate finish ; there 
is more mind poured out in turning a single angle of that 
church than would serve to build a modem cathedral ; * 

*I have not brought forward any instances of the imaginative 
power in architecture, as my object is not at present to exhibit its 
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and of the careful finish of the work, this may serve 
for example, that one of the capitals of the Doge's pal- 
ace is formed of eight heads of diflferent animals, of 
which one is a bear's with a honeycomb in the mouth, 
whose carved cells are heocagonal. 

So far, then, of the abstraction proper to architecture, 
and to symbolical uses, of which I shall have occasion to 
I 16. AbBtraction speak hereafter at lengih, referring to it 
to^^ion'^3 only at present as one of the operations of 
"**®^^**^* imagination contemplative ; other abstrac- 

tions there are which are necessarily consequent on the 
imperfection of materials, as of the hair in sculpture, 
which is necessarily treated in masses that are in no sort 
imitative, but only stand for hair, and have the grace, 
flow, and feeling of it without the texture or division, 
and other abstractions there are in which the form of one 
thing is fancifidly indicated in the matter of another ; 
as in phantoms and cloud shapes, the use of which, 
in mighty hands, is often most impressive, as in the 
cloudy charioted Apollo of Nicolo Poussin in our own 
gallery, which the reader may oppose to the substantial 
Apollo, in Wilson's Niobe, and again the phantom vign- 
ette of Turner already noticed ; only such operations of 
the imagination are to be held of lower kind and dan- 
gerous consequence, if frequently trusted in, for those 
painters only have the right imaginative power who can 
set the supernatural form before us fleshed and boned 

operation in all matter, but only to define its essence ; but it may be well 
to note, in our own new houses of Parliament, how far a building ap- 
proved by a committee of Taste, may proceed without manifestation 
either of imagination or composition ; it remains to be seen how far 
the towers may redeem it ; and I allude to it at present unwillingly, 
and only in the desire of influencing, so far as I may, those who have 
the power to prevent the adoption of a design for a bridge to take the 
place of Westminster, which was exhibited in 1844 at the Royal 
Academy, professing to be in harmony with the new building, but 
which was fit only to carry a railroad over a canaL 
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like ourselves.* Other abstractions occur, frequently, of 
things which have much accidental variety of form, as of 
waves, on Greek sculptures in successive 
volutes, and of clouds often in supporting of uunga capable 

, . ,1 T . 1 1 1 ii of varied accident 

volumes in the sacred pictures ; but these are not imagin- 
I do not look upon as results of imagina- 
tion at all, but mere signs and letters ; and whenever a 
very highly imaginative mind touches them, it always 
realizes as fai* as may be. Even Titian is content to use 
at the top of his St. Pietro Martiri, the conventional, 
round, opaque cloud, which cuts his trees open like a 
gouge ; but Tintoret, in his picture of the Golden Calf, 
though compelled to represent the Sinai under conven- 
tional form, in order that the receiving of the tables 
might be seen at the top of it, yet so soon as it is possi- 
ble to give more truth, he is ready with it ; he takes a 
grand fold of horizontal cloud straight from the flanks 
of the Alps, and shows the forests of the mountains 
through its misty volumes, like sea- weed through deep 
sea.t Nevertheless, when the realization is impossible, 
bold symbolism is of the highest value, i is. Yet some- 
and in religious art, as we shall presently '^"" ▼•i^we. 
see, even necessary, as of the rays of light in the Titian 
woodcut of St. Francis before noticed; and sometimes 
the attention is directed by some such strange form to 
the meaning of the image, which may be missed if it re- 
mains in its natural purity, (as, I suppose, few in looking 
at the Cephalus and Procris of Turner, note the sympa- 
thy of those faint rays that are just drawing back and 
dying between the trunks of the far-off forest, with the 
ebbing life of the nymph ; unless, indeed, they happen 
to recollect the same sympathy marked by Shelley in the 

♦ Comp. Ch. V. § 5. 

t All the clouds of Tintoret are Rnhlirne : the worst that I know in 
art are Correggio's, especially in the Madonna della Scudella, and 
Dome of Parraa. 
30 
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Alastor ;) but the imagination is not shown in any such 
modifications ; however, in some cases they may be valu- 
able, (in the Cephalus they w^ould be utterly destructive,) 
and I note them merely in consequence of their peculiar 
use in religious art, presently to be examined. 

The last mode we have here to note in which the 
imagination regardant may be expressed in art is ex- 

19 Bzairsem- agg^ration, of which, as it is the vice of 
''^d'unJte. ^iiMt! ^ ^^ artists, and may be constantly re- 
in scale of repre- sorted to without any warrant of imagina- 

MUUltiOIL ... 

tion, it IS necessary to note strictly the 
admissible limits. 

In the first place, a colossal statue is necessarily no 
more an exaggeration of what it represents than a min- 
iature is a diminution, it need not be a representation of 
a giant, but a representation, on a large scale, of a man ; 
only it is to be observed, that as any plane intersecting 
the cone of rays between us and the object, must re- 
ceive an image smaller than the object ; a small imago 
is rationally and completely expressive of a larger one ; 
but not a large of a small one. Hence I think that all 
statues above the Elgin standard, or that of Michael 
Angelo*s Night and Morning, are, in a measure, taken 
by the eye for representations of giants, and I think 
them always disagreeable. The amount of exaggera- 
tion admitted by Michael Angelo is valuable because it 
separates the emblematic from the human form, and 
gives greater freedom to the grand lines of the frame ; 
for notice of his scientific system of increase of size I 
may refer the reader to Sir Charles BelPs remarks on 
the statues of the Medici chapel ; but there is one cir- 
cumstance which Sir Charles has not noticed, and in 
the interpretation of which, therefore, it is likely I may 
be myself wrong; that the extremities are singularly 
small in proportion to the limbs, by which means there 
is an expression given of strength and activity greater 
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than in the ordinary human type, which appeard to me 
to be an allowance for that alteration in proportion 
necessitated by increase of size, of which we took note 
in Chap. VI. of the first section, § 10, note ; not but that 
Michael Angelo always makes the extremities com- 
paratively small, but smallest, comparatively, in his 
largest works ; so I think, from the size of the head, it 
may be conjectured respecting the Theseus of the El- 
gins. Such adaptations are not necessary when the 
exaggerated image is spectral : for as the laws of mat- 
ter in that case can have no operation, we may expand 
the form as far as we choose, only let careful distinction 
be made between the size of the thing represented, and 
the scale of the representation. The canvas on which 
Fuseli has stretched his Satan in the schools of the 
Eoyal Academy is a mere concession to inability. He 
might have made him look more gigantic in one of a 
foot square. 

Another kind of exaggeration is of things whose size 
is variable to a size or degree greater than that usual 
with them, as in waves and mountains ; and ^ secondly 
there are hardly any limits to this exag- ^i^KJ^^ff 
geration so long as the laws which nature 
observ'es in her increase be obser^'ed. Thus, for instance : 
the form and polished surface of a breaking ripple three 
inches high, are not representation of either the form or 
the surface of the surf of a storm, nodding ten feet above 
the beach ; neither would the cutting ripple of a breeze 
upon a lake if simply exaggerated, represent the forms 
of Atlantic surges ; but as nature increases her bulk, she 
diminishes the angles of ascent, and increases her divi- 
sions ; and if we would represent surges of size greater 
than ever existed, which it is lawful to do, we must carry 
out these operations to still greater extent. Thus, Tur- 
ner, in his picture of the Slave Ship, divides the whole sea 
into two masses of enormous swell, and conceals the hori- 
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zon by a gradual slope of only two or three de^ees. This 
is intellectual exaggeration. In the Academy exhibition 
of 1843, there was, in one of the smaller rooms, a blac^k 
picture of a storm, in which there appeared on the near 
sea, just about to be overwhelmed by an enoimous 
breaker, curling right over it, an object at first sight 
liable to be taken for a walnut shell, but which, on close 
examination, proved to be a ship with mast and sail, with 
Christ and his twelve disciples in it. This is childish 
exaggeration, because it is impossible, by the laws of 
matter and motion, that such a breaker should ever ex- 
ist. Again in mountains we have repeatedly observed 
the necessary building up and multitudinous division of 
the higher peaks, and the smallness of the slopes by 
which they usually rise. Wo may, therefore, build up 
the mountain as high as we please, but we must do it in 
nature's way, and not in impossible peaks and precipices ; 
not but that a daring feature is admissible here and there, 
as the Matterhom is admitted by nature ; but we must 
not compose a picture out of such exceptions ; we may use 
them, but they must be as exceptions exhibited. I shall 
have much to say, when we come to treat of the sublime, 
of the various modes of treating mountain form, so that at 
X)resent I shall only point to an unfortunate instance of 
inexcusable and eflfectlesa exaggeration in the distance of 
Turner's vignette to Milton, (the temptation on the 
mountain,) and desire the reader to compare it with legi- 
timate exaggeration, in the vignette to the second part of 
Jacqueline, in Rogers's poems. 

Another kind of exaggeration is necessary to retain the 
characteristic impressions of nature on reduced scale ; it 

is not possible, for instance, to give the 

181. Thirdly. nee- , - i? i • -i. _j.- 

eewiry in expres- leafage of trces in its proper proportion, 

don of character- i ji i it i ^l^ 

irtic features on wncu the trccs represented are large, with- 

diminiehed scale. i^j-ii- n* #i> i 

out entirely losing their grace of form and 
curvature ; of this the best proof is found in the Calo- 
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type or Daguerreotype, which fail in foliagre, not only 
because th(^ ^reen rays are ineffective, but because, on 
the small scale of the image, the reduced leaves lose their 
organization, and look like moss attached to sticks. In 
order to retain, therefore, the character of flexibility and 
beauty of foliage, the painter is often compelled to in- 
crease the proportionate size of the leaves, and to ar- 
range them in generic masses. Of this treatment com- 
pare the grand examples throughout the Liber Studi- 
orum. It is by such means only that the ideal character 
of objects is to be preserved ; as wo before observed in 
the 13th chapter of the first section. In all these cases 
exaggeration is only lawful as the sole means of arriving 
at truth of impression when strict fidelity is out of the 
question. 

Other modes of exaggeration there are, on which I 
shall not at present farther insist, the proper place for 
their discussion being in treating of the sublime, and 
these which I have at present instanced are enough to 
establish the point at issue, respecting imaginative 
verity, inasmuch as we find that exaggeration itself, if 
imaginative, is referred to principles of truth, and of 
actual being. 

We have now, I think, reviewed the various modes in 
which imagination contemplative may be exhibited in 
art, and arrived at all necessary certain- ^^ BecapUota- 
ties respecting the essence of the faculty : ^^' 
which we have found in all its three functions, associa- 
tive of tnith, penetrative of truth, and contemplative of 
truth; and having no dealings nor relations with any 
kind of falsity. One task, however, remains to us, 
namely, to observe the operation of the theoretic and 
imaginative faculties together, in the attempt at reali- 
zation to the bodily sense of beauty supernatural and 
divine. 



CHAPTEE V. 

OF THE SUPEBHUMAN IDEAL. 

In our investigation in the first section of the laws of 
beauty, we confined ourselves to the observation of lower 
nature, or of humanity. We were prevented from pro- 

iL The sub' t ^®®^^^ ^^ deduoe conclusions respecting* 
ia not to be here divine ideality by our not haviner then 

treated in detail. . , . , 

established any principles respecting the 
imaginative faculty, by which, under the discipline of 
the theoretic, such ideality is conceived. I had pur- 
posed to conclude the present section by a careful ex- 
amination of this subject; but as this is evidently foreign 
to the matter immediately under discussion, and involves 
questions of great intricacy respecting the development 
of mind among those pagan nations who are supposed 
to have produced high examples of spiritual ideality, I 
believe it will be better to delay such inquiries until we 
have concluded our detailed observation of the beauty 
of visible nature ; and I shall therefore at present take 
notice only of one or two broad principles, which were 
referred to, or implied, in the chapter respecting the 
human ideal, and without the enunciation of which that 
chapter might lead to false conclusions. 

There are four ways in which beings supernatural may 
be conceived as manifesting themselves to human sense. 

The first, by external types, signs, or in- 
abie modee of flucnces ; as God to Moscs in the flames of 
Spiritual Beings the bush, and to Elijah in the voice of 

are four. tt i 

Horeb. 
The second, by the assuming of a form not properly 
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belonging to them ; as the Holy Spirit of that of a Dove, 
the second person of the Trinity of that of a Lamb ; and 
so such manifestations, under angelic or other form, of 
the first person of the Trinity, as seem to have been 
made to Abraham, Moses, and Ezekiel. 

The third, by the mtmifestation of a form properly 
belonging to them, but not necessarily seen ; as of the 
Eisen Christ to his disciples when the doors were shut. 
And the fourth, by their operation on the human form, 
which they influence or inspire, as in the shining of the 
face of Moses. 

It is evident that in all these cases, wherever there is 
form at all, it is the form of some creature to us known. 
It is no new form peculiar to spirit nor ^^ ^^^ theee 
can it be. We can conceive of none. Our S^'^fS^JSj 
inquiry is simply, therefore, by what modi- '^"*' ^ ^• 
fications those creature forms to us known, as of a lamb, 
a bird, or a human creature, may be explained as signs 
or habitations of Divinity, or of angelic essence, and not 
creatures such as they seem. 

This may be done in two ways. First, by effecting 
some change in the appearance of the creature incon- 
sistent with its actual nature, as by giving 

..•1^. ill (^ Sapematnral 

it colossal Size, or unnatural color, or ma- chftracter m«f be 

.•1 f-11 •! /• 'jt impressed on 

tenal, as of gold, or silver, or name, instead these either \tj 

^/]i 111* ■! t p phenomena incon- 

of nesn, or by taking away its property of idstent with their 
matter altogether, and forming it of light ^Siparo'^^cSH)! 
or shade, or in an intermediate step, of ^•••"^* 
cloud, or vapor ; or explaining it by terrible concomitant 
circumstances, as of wounds in the body, or strange 
lights and seemings round about it ; or by joining of two 
bodies together as in angels' wings. Of all which means 
of attaining supernatural character (which though, in 
their nature ordinary and vulgar, are yet effective and 
very glorious in mighty hands) we have already seen the 
limits in speaking of the imagination. 
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But the second means of obtaining supernatural char- 
acter is that with which we are now concerned, namely, 
16. Or by inher- retaining the actual form in its full and 
ent Dignity. material presence, and without aid from 

any external interpretation whatsoever, to raise that 
form by mere inherent dignity to such a pitch of power 
and impressiveness as cannot but assert and stamp it for 
superhuman. 

On the north side of the Campo Santo at Pisa, are a 
series of paintings from the Old Testament History by 
Benozzo Gozzoli. In the earlier of these angelic pres- 
ences, mingled with human, occur frequently, illustrated 
by no awfulness of light, nor incorporeal tracing. Clear 
revealed they move, in human forms, in the broad day- 
light and on the open earth, side by side, and hand in 
hand with men. But they never miss of the angel. 

He who can do this has reached the last pinnacle and 
utmost power of ideal, or any other art. He stands in 
no need thenceforward, of cloud, nor lightning, nor tem- 
pest, nor terror of mystery. His sublime is independent 
of the elements. It is of that which shall stand when 
they shall melt with fervent heat, and light the firma- 
ment when the sun is as sackcloth of hair. 

Let us consider by what means this has been eflfected, 
so far as they are by analysis traceable ; and that is not 

far, for here, as always, w^e find that the 
expression of in- greater part of what has been rightly ac- 
^^* ^°' complished has been done by faith and 

intense feeling, and cannot, by aid of any rules or teach- 
ing, be either tried, estimated, or imitated. 

And first, of the expression of supernatural influence 
on forms actually human, as of sibyl or prophet. It is 
evident that not only here is it unnecessary, but we are 
not altogether at liberty to trust for expression to the 
utmost ennobling of the human form ; for we c^oinot do 
more than this, when that form is to be the actual 
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representation, and not the recipient of divine presence. 
Hence, in order to retain the actual humanity definitely, 
we must leave upon it such signs of the operation of sin 
and the liability to death as are consistent with human 
ideality, and often more than these, definite signs of im- 
mediate and active evil, when the prophetic spirit is to 
be expressed in men such as were Saul and Bahuim; 
neither may we ever, with just discrimination, tou(*h the 
utmost limits of beauty in human form when inspiration 
is to be expressed, and not angelic or divine being ; of 
which reserve and subjection the most instructive in- 
stances are found in the works of Angelico, who invari- 
ably uses inferior types for the features of humanity, 
even glorified, (excepting always the Madonna,) nor ever 
exerts his full power of beauty either in feature or ex- 
pression, except in angels or in the Madonna or in 
Christ. Now the expression of spiritual influence with- 
out supreme elevation of the bodily type we have seen 
to be a work of imagination penetrative, and we found it 
accomplished by Michael Angelo ; but I think by him 
only. I am aware of no one else who, to my mind, has 
expressed the inspiration of prophet or sibyl ; this, how- 
ever, I aflinn not, but shall leave to the determination 
of the reader, as the principles at present to be noted 
refer entirely to that elevation of the creature form nec- 
essary when it is actually representative of a spiritual 
being. 

I have affirmed in the conclusion of the first section 
that " of that which is more than creature, no creature 
ever conceived." I think this almost self- - - ^^ 
evident, for it is clear that the illimitable- tat ion of that 
ness of Divine attributes cannot be by than creature la 

poaaible. 

matter represented, (though it may be 
typified,) and I believe that all who are acquainted with 
the range of sacred art will admit, not only that no 
representation of Christ has ever been even partially 
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successful, but that the greatest painters fall therein 
below their accustomed level; Perugino and Fra An- 
gelico especially ; Leonardi has I think done best, but 
perhaps the beauty of the fragment left at Milan, (for in 
spite of all that is said of repainting and destruction, 
that Genacolo is still the finest in existence,) is as much 
dependent on the very untraceableness resulting from 
injury as on its original perfection. Of more daring at- 
tempts at representation of Divinity we need not speak ; 
only this is to be noted resi)ecting them, that though by 
the ignorant B^^manists many such efforts were made 
under the idea of actual representation, (note the way in 
which Cellini speaks of the seal made for the Pope,) by 
the nobler among them I suppose they were intended, 
and by us at any rate they may always be received, as 
mere symbols, the noblest that could be employed, but 
as much symbols still as a triangle, or the Alpha and 
Omega ; nor do I think that the most scrupulous amongst 
Christians ought to desire to exchange the power ob- 
tained by the use of this symbol in Michael Angelo's 
creation of Adam and of Eve for the effect which would 
be produced by the substitution of a triangle or any 
other sign in place of it. Of these efforts then we need 
reason no farther, but may limit ourselves to consider- 
ing the purest modes of giving a conception of super- 
human but still creature form, as of angels; in equal 
rank with whom, perhaps, we may without offence place 
the mother of Christ : at least we must so regard the 
type of the Madonna in receiving it from Bomanist 
painters.* 

* I take no note of the representation of evil spirits, since through- 
out we have been occupied in the pursuit of beauty ; but it may be 
observed generally that there is great difticulty to be overcome in 
attempts of this kind, because the elevation of the form necessary to 
give it spirituality destroys the appearance of evil ; hence even the 
greatest painters have been reduced to receive aid from the fancy, and 
to eke out all they could conceive of malignity by help of liorns, 
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And first, much is to be done by right modification of 
accessory circumstances, so as to express miraculous 
power exercised over them by the spiritual creature. 
There is a beautiful instance of this in 

18. Supematural 

John Bellini's picture of St. Jerome at character ex - 
Venice. The saint sits upon a rock, his cation of accesso. 
grand form defined against clear green 
open sky ; he is reading, a noble tree springs out of a 
cleft in the rock, bends itself suddenly back to form a 
rest for the volume, then shoots up into the sky. There 
is something very beautiful in this obedient ministry of 
the lower creature; but be it observed that the sweet 
feeling of the whole depends upon the service being 
such as is consistent with its nature. It is not animated, 
it does not lislen to the saint, nor bend itself towards 
him as if in aflfection, this would have been mere fancy, 
illegitimate and eflfectless. But the simple bend of the 
trimk to receive the book is miraculous subjection of the 
time nature of the tree ; it is therefore imaginative, and 
verj' touching. 

It is not often however that the religious painters 
even go this length; they content themselves usually 

hoofs, and claws. Giotto's Satan in the Camix) Santo, with the ser- 
pent gnawing the lieart, is fine ; so many of the fiends or Orcagna, 
and always those of Michael Angelo. Tintoret in the Temptation, 
with his usual truth of invention, has represented the evil spirit under 
the form of a fair angel, the wings burning with crimson and silver, 
the face sensual and treacherous. It is instructive to compare the re- 
sults of imagination associated with powerful fancy in the demons of 
these great pairtters, or even in such nightmares as that of Salvator 
already spoken of. Sect. I. Chap. V. § 12 (note,) with the simple ugli- 
ness of idiotic distortion in the meaningless, terrorless monsters of 
Bronzino in the large picture of the Ufilzii, where the painter, utterly 
uninventive, having assembled all that is abominable of hanging flesh, 
l>ony limbs, crane necks, staring eyes, and straggling hair, cannot yet 
bv the sum and substance of all obtain as much real fearfulness as an 
imaginative painter could throw into the turn of a lip or the knitting 
of a brow. 
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with impressing on the landscape perfect symmetry and 

order, such as may seem consistent with, or induced by 

, , , the spiritual nature they would represent. 

1 9. Landscape of 7 

thereiigiouB All sigus of dccay, disturbance, and imper- 
acter is emiacnUy fectiou, are also banished ; and in doin^ 

this it is evident that some unnaturalness 
and singularity must result, inasmuch as there are no 
veritable forms of landscape but express or imply a 
state of progression or of imperfection. All mountain 
forms are seen to be produced by convulsion and mod- 
elled by decay ; the finer forms of cloud have stories in 
them about storm ; all forest grouping is wrought out 
with varieties of strength and growth among its several 
members, and bears evidences of struggle with unkind 
influences. All such appearances are banished in the 
supernatural landscape ; the trees grow straight, equally 
branched on each side, and of such slight and feathery 
frame as shows them never to have encountered blight 
or frost or tempest. The mountains stand up in fantas- 
tic pinnacles ; there is on them no trace of torrent, no 
scathe of lightning ; no fallen fragments encumber their 
foundations, no worn ravines divide their flanks; the 
seas are always waveless, the skies always calm, crossed 
only by fair, horizontal, lightly wreathed, white clouds. 

In some cases these conditions result partly from feel- 
ing, partly from ignorance of the f jicts of nature, or in- 
capability of representing them, as in the first type of 

110. Landscape of ^^^ treatment foimd in Giotto and his 
BenozzoGozzoU. ^q\^qq\, jn others they are observed on 

principle, as by Benozzo Gozzoli, Penigino, and Raf- 
faelle. There is a beautiful instance by the former in the 
frescoes of the Eicardi palace, where behind the adoring 
angel groups the landscape is governed by the most ab- 
solute symmetry ; roses and pomegranates, their leaves 
drawn to the last rib and vein, twine themselves in fair 
and perfect order about delicate trellises ; broad stone 
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pines and tall cypresses overshadow them, bright birds 
hover here and there in the serene sky, and groups of an- 
gels, hand joined with hand, and wing with wing, glide 
and float through the glades of the unentangled forest. 
But behind the human figures, behind the pomp and tur- 
bulence of the Kingly procession descending from the 
distant hills the spirit of the landscape is changed. Se- 
verer mountains rise in the distance, ruder prominences 
and less flowery vary the nearer ground, and gloomy 
shadows remain unbroken beneath the forest branches. 

The landscape of Perugino, for grace, purity and as 
much of nature as is consistent with the above-named 
conditions, is unrivalled ; and the more interesting ])e- 
cause in him certainly whatever limits are set to the ren- 
dering of nature proceed not from incapability. The 
sea is in the distance almost always, then some blue 
promontories and undulating dewy park ground, stud- 
ded with glittering trees ; in the landscape of the fresco 
in S'**. Maria Maddalena at Florence there 

. . ., . 1 'ii 1 • * 11- Landscape 

IS more variety than is usual with him ; a of Peru^no and 
gentle river winds round the bases of 
rocky hills, a river like our own Wye or Tees in their 
loveliest reaches ; level meadows stretch away on its op- 
posite side ; mounds set with slender-stemmed foliage 
occupy the nearer ground, a small A^llage with its sim- 
ple spire peeps from the forest at the bend of the valley, 
and it is remarkable that in architecture thus employed 
neither Perugino nor any other of the ideal painters 
ever use Italian forms but always Transalpine, both of 
church and castle. The little landscape which forms the 
background of his own portrait in the Uffizii is another 
highly finished and characteristic example. The land- 
scape of EaffacUe was learned from his father, and con- 
tinued for some time little modified, though expressed 
with greater refinement. It became afterward conven- 
tional and poor, and in some cases altogether mean- 
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ingless. The hay-stacks and vulgtir trees behind the 
St. Cecilia at Bologna form a painful contrast to the 
pure space of mountain country in the Perugino oppo- 
site.* 

In all these cases, while I would uphold the landscape 
thus employed and treated, as worthy of 
Bcapo i8 not to be all admiration, I should be sorry to ad- 
vance it for imitation. Wliat is right in 
its mannerism arose from keen feeling in the painter : 
imitated without the same feeling, it would be painful ; 
the only safe mode of following in such steps is to at- 
tain perfect knowledge of nature herself, and then to suf- 
fer our own feelings to guide us in the selection of what 
is fitting for any particular purpose. Every painter 
ought to paint what he himself loves, not what others 
have loved ; if his mind be pure and sweetly toned, what 
he loves will be lovely : if otherwise, no example can 
guide his selection, no precept govern his hand; and 
farther let it be distinctly observed, that all this man- 
nered landscape is only right under the supposition of 
its being a background to some supernatural presence ; 
behind mortal beings it would be wrong, and by itself, 
as landscape, ridiculous ; and farther, the chief virtue of 
it results from the exquisite refinement of those natural 
details consistent with its character from the botanical 
drawing of the flowers and the clearness and brightness 
of the sky. 

Another mode of attaining supernatural character is 

* I have not thought it necessary to give farther instances at pres- 
ent, since I purpose hereafter to give numerous examples of this kind 
of ideal landscape. Of true and noble landscape, as such, I am aware 
of no instances except where least they might have been expected, 
among the sea-bred Venetians. Ghirlandajo shows keen, though pro- 
saic, sense of nature in that view of Venice behind an Adoration of 
Magi in the Ufflzii, but he at last walled himself up among gilded en- 
tablatures. Mnsaccio indeed has given one grand example in the 
fresco of the Tribute Money, but its color is now nearly lost 
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by purity of color almost shadowless, no more darkness 
being allowed than is absolutely necessary for the ex- 
planation of the forms, and the vividness 
of the eflfect enhanced as far as may be by Dec*o«tioii. Their 

«.■,-.. 1 1 .1 1 OBeln repreeento- 

use of gliding, enamel, and other jewelry, tionaofthesuper- 
I think the smaller works of Angelico are 
perfect models in this respect; the glories about the 
heads being of beaten rays of gold, on which the light 
])lays and changes as the spectator moves ; (and which 
therefore throw the purest flesh color out in dark relief) 
and such color and light being obtained by the enamel- 
ling of the angel wings as of course is utterly unattaina- 
ble by any other expedient of art ; the colors of the dra- 
peries always pure and pale ; blue, rose, or tender green, 
or brown, but never dark or gloomy ; the faces of the 
most celestial fairness, brightly flushed : the height and 
glow of this flush are noticed by Constantin as reserved 
by the older painters for spiritual beings, as if express- 
ive of light seen through the body. 

I cannot think it necessary while I insist on the value 
of all these seemingly childish means when in the hands 
of a noble painter, to assert also their futility and even 
absurdity if employed by no exalted power. I think the 
error has commonly been on the side of scorn, and that 
we reject much in our foolish vanity, which if wiser and 
more earnest we should delight in. But two points it is 
very necessary to note in the use of such accessories. 

The first that the ornaments used by Angelico, Giotto, 
and Perugino, but especially by Angelico, are always of 
a generic and abstract character. They 

. ^ . . . . . i 14. Decoration 

are not diamonds, nor brocades, nor vel- to need muat bo 
vets, nor gold embroideries ; they are mere 
spots of gold or of color, simple i^attems upon teocturdess 
draperies ; the angel wings bum with transparent crim- 
son and purple and amber, but they are not set forth 
with peacock's plumes ; the golden circlets gleam with 
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changfeful light, but they are not beaded with elaborate 
pearls nor set with studied sapphires. 

In the works of Filippino Lippi, Mantegna," and many 
other painters following, interesting examples may be 
found of the opposite treatment; and as in Lippi the 
heads are usually very sweet, and the composition se- 
vere, the degrading effect of the realized decorations and 
imitated dress may be seen in him simply, and without 
any addition of painfulness from other deficiencies of 
feeling. The larger of the two pictures in the Tuscan 
room of the Uffizii, but for this defect, would have been 
a very noble ideal work. 

The second point to be observed is that brightness of 
color is altogether inadmissible without purity and har- 

i 16 And color ^^^y » *^^ ^^^^ ^^® sacrcd paiutcrs must 
P"«- not be followed in their frankness of un- 

shadowed color imless we can also follow them in its 
clearness. As far as I am acquainted with the modem 
schools of Germany, they seem to be entirely ignorant 
of the value of color as an assistant of feeling, and to 
think that hardness, dryness, and opacity are its virtues 
as employed in religious art ; whereas I hesitate not to 
affirm that in such art more than in any other, clearness, 
luminousness and intensity of hue are essential to right 
impression ; and from the walls of the Arena chapel in 
their rainbow play of brilliant harmonies, to the solemn 
purple tones of Perugino's fresco in the Albizzi palace, 
I know not any great work of sacred art which is not as 
precious in color as in all other qualities (unless indeed 
it be a Crucifixion of Fra Angelico in the Florence 
Academy, which has just been glazed and pumiced and 
painted and varnished by the picture-cleaners until it 
glares from one end of the picture-gallery to the other ; ) 
only the pure white light and delicate hue of the ideal- 
ists, whose colors are by preference such as we have 
seen to be the most beautifid in the chapter on Purity, 
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lire carefully to be distinguished from the golden light 
and deep-pitched hue of the school of Titian, whose vir- 
tue is the grandeur of earthly solemnity, not the glory 
of heavenly rejoicing. 

But leaving these accessory circumstances and touch- 
ing the treatment of the bodily form, it is evident in the 
first place that whatever typical beauty « ^^ j^^ ^^^^ 
the human body is capable of possessing SJ^^hlt^vMSy 
must be bestowed upon it when it is im- "oaceptiWe. 
derstood as spiritual. And therefore those general pro- 
portions and types which are deducible from compai*i- 
son of the nobler individuals of the race, must be adopt- 
ed and adhered to ; admitting among them not, as in the 
human ideal, such varieties as result from past suflfering, 
or contest with sin, but such only as are consistent witli 
sinless nature or are the signs of instantly or c(mtinu- 
ally operative aflfections; for though it is conceivable 
that spirit should suflfer, it is inconceivable that spirit- 
ual frame should retain like the stamped inelastic hu- 
man clay, the brand of sorrow past, unless fallen. 

** His face, 
Deep scars of thunder hod ciitrcDcIied, and care 
8at on his faded cheek." 

Yet so far forth the angelic ideal is diminished, nor 
could this be suflFered in pictorial representation. 

Again, such muscular development as is necessary to 
the x)erfect beauty of the body, is to be rendered. 
But that which is necessary to strength, 
or which appears to have been the re- development how 

,.-,,. . ..,.. far admledble. 

suit of laborious exercise, is inadmissi- 
ble. No herculean foim is spiritual, for it is degrad- 
ing the spiritual creature to suppose it operative 
through impulse of bone and sinew ; its power is imma- 
terial and constant, neither dependent on, nor developed 
by, exertion. Generally, it is well to conceal anatomical 
81 
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development as far as may be ; even Michael Angelo's 
anatomy interferes with his divinity ; in the hands of 
lower men the angel becomes a preparation. How far 
it is possible to subdue or generalize the naked form I 
venture not to affirm, but I believe that it is best to con- 
ceal it as far as may be, not with draperies light and un 
dulating, that fall in with, and exhibit its principal lines, 
but with draperies severe and linear, such as were con- 
stantly employed before the time of Baffaelle. I recollect 
no single instance of a naked angel that does not look 
boylike or childlike, and unspiritualized ; even Fra Bar- 
tolomeo's might with advantage be spared from the pict- 
lues at Lucca, and, in the hands of inferior men, the 
sky is merely encumbered with sprawling infants ; those 
of Domenichino in the Madonna del Bosaido, and Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Agnes, are peculiarly oflfensive, studies of 
bare-legged children howling and kicking in volumes of 
smoke. Confusion seems to exist in the minds of subse- 
quent painters between Angels and Cupids. 

Farther, the qualities of symmetry and repose are of 
peculiar value in spiritual form. We find the former 

ii8 symmetrj. ^^^^ earnestly sought by all the great 
How valuable. painters in the arrangement of the hair, 
wherein no loosely flowing nor varied form is admitted, 
but all restrained in undisturbed and equal ringlets; 
often, as in the infant Christ of Fra Angelico, supported 
on the forehead in forms of sculpturesque severity. The 
Angel of Masaccio, in the Deliverance of Peter, grand 
both in countenance and motion, loses much of his spir- 
ituality because the painter has put a little too much of 
his own character into the hair, and left it disordered. 

Of repose, and its exalting power, I have already said 
enough for our present purpose, though I have not in- 
sisted on the peculiar manifestation of it 
ence of Greek art, in the Christian ideal as opposed to the 
ow gerona. pg^^j^ B^t ^j^jg^ jjs Well as all Other queB- 
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tions relating to the particular development of the 
Greek mind, is foreign to the immediate inquiry, which 
thereiifore I shall here conclude in the hope of resuming 
it in detail after examining . the laws of beauty in the 
inanimate creation; always, however, holding this for 
certain, that of whatever kind or degree the shortcom- 
ing may be, it is not possible but that shortcoming 
should be visible in • every pagan conception, when set 
beside Christian ; and believing, for my own part, that 
there is not only deficiency, but such diflference in kind 
as must make all Greek conception full of danger to the 
student in proportion to his admiration of it ; as I think 
has been fatally seen in its eflfect on the Italian schools, 
when its pernicious element first mingled with their sol- 
emn purity, and recently in its influence on the French 
historical painters: neither can I from my present 
knowledge fix upon an ancient statue which expresses 
by the countenance any one elevated character of soul, 
or any single enthusiastic self - abandoning affection, 
much less any such majesty of feeling as might mark 
the features for supernatural. The Greek could not 
conceive a spirit ; he could do nothing j go. it« scope, 
without limbs; his god is a finite god, bow limited, 
talking, pursuing, and going journeys ; * if at any time 
he was touched with a true feeling of the unseen powers 
around him, it was in the field of poised battle, for there 
is something in the near coming of the shadow of death, 
something in the devoted fulfilment of mortal duty, that 
reveals the real God, though darkly : that pause on the 
field of Flatsea was not one of vain superstition ; the two 
white figures that blazed along the Delphic plain, when 

• I know not anything in the range of art more unspiritiial than the 
Apollo Belvidere ; the raising of the fingers of the right hand in sur- 
prise at the truth of the arrow is altogether human, and would be vul- 
gar in a prince, much more in a deity. The sandals destroy the di- 
vinity of the foot, and the lip is curled with mortal passion. 
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the earthquake and the fire led the charge from Olym- 
pus, were more than sunbeams on the battle dust ; the 
sacred cloud, with its lance light and triumph singing, 
that went down to brood over the masts of Salamis, was 
more than morning mist among the olives; and yet 
what were the Greek's thoughts of his god of battle ! 
No spirit power was in the vision ; it was a being of clay 
strength and human passion, foul, fierce, and change- 
ful; of penetrable arms and vulnerable flesh. Gather 
what we may of great, from pagan chisel or pagan 
dream, and set it beside the orderer of Christian warfare, 
Michael the Archangel : not Milton's " with hostile 
brow and visage all inflamed," not even Miltons in 
kingly treading of the hills of Paradise, not Bafiaelle's 
with the expanded wings and brandished spear, but 
Perugino's with his triple crest of traceless plume un- 
shaken in heaven, his hand fallen on his crossleted 
sword, the truth girdle binding his undinted armor: 
God has put his power upon him, resistless radiance is 
on his limbs, no lines are there of earthly strength, no 
trace on the divine features of earthly anger ; trustful 
and thoughtful, fearless, but full of love, incai>able ex- 
cept of the repose of eternal conquest, vessel and instru- 
ment of Omnipotence, filled like a cloud with the victor 
light, the dust of principalities and powers beneath his 
feet, the murmur of hell against him heard by his spir- 
itual ear like the winding of a shell on the far-off sea- 
shore. 

It is vain to attempt to pursue the comparison; the 
two orders of art have in them nothing in common, and 

the field of sacred history, the intent and 
scope of Christian feeling, are too wide 
and exalted to admit of the juxtaposition of any other 
sphere or order of conception ; they embrace all other 
fields like the dome of heaven. With what comparison 
shall we compare the types of the martyr saints, the 
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St. Stephen of Fra Bartolomeo, with his calm forehead 
crowned by the stony diadem, or the St. Catherine of 
llaffaelle looking up to heaven in the dawn of the eternal 
day, with her lips parted in the resting from her pain ? 
or with what the Madonnas of Francia and Finturicchio, 
in whom the hues of the morning and the solemnity of 
the eve, the gladness in accomplished promise, and sor- 
row of the sword-pierced heart, are gathered into one 
human lamp of ineffable love ? or with what the angel 
choirs of Agelico, with the flames on their white fore- 
heads waving brighter as they move, and the sparkles 
streaming from their purple wings like the glitter of 
many sims upon a soimding sea, listening, in the pauses 
of alternate song, for the prolonging of the trumpet 
blast, and the answering of psaltery and cymbal, 
throughout the endless deep and from all the star shores 
of heaven ? 



ADDENDA. 



Although the plan of the present portion of this work 
does not admit of particular criticism, it will neither he 
useless nor irrelevant to refer to one or two works, lately 
before the public, in the Exhibitions of the Boyal Acad- 
emy, which either illustrate, or present exceptions to, 
any of the preceding statements. I would first mention, 
with reference to what has been advanced respecting the 
functions of Associative Imagination, the very important 
work of Mr. Linnell, the " Eve of the Deluge ; " a pict- 
ure upheld by its admirers (and these were some of the 
most intelligent judges of the day) for a work of consum- 
mate imaginative power; while it was pronounced by 
the public journals to be " a chaos of unconcocted color." 
If the writers for the press had been aware of the kind 
of study pursued by Mr. Linnell through many labori- 
ous years, characterized by an observance of nature scru- 
pulously and minutely patient, directed by the deepest 
sensibility, and aided by a power of drawing almost too 
refined for landscape subjects, and only to be understood 
by reference to his engravings after Michael Angelo, 
they would have felt it to be unlikely that the work of 
such a man should be entirely undeserving of respect. 
On the other hand, the groimds of its praise were unfor- 
tunately chosen ; for, though possessing many merits, it 
had no claim whatever to be ranked among productions 
of Creative art. It would perhaps be difficult to point 
to a work so exalted in feeling, and so deficient in inven- 
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tion. The sky had been strictly taken from nature, this 
was evident at a glance ; and as a study of sky it was 
every way noble. To the puii^ose of the picture it 
hardly contributed ; its sublimity was that of splendor, 
not of terror ; and its darkness that of retreating, not of 
gathering, storm. The features of the landscape were 
devoid alike of variety and probability ; the division of 
the scene by the central valley and winding river at once 
theatrical and commonplace; and the foreground, on 
which the light was intense, alike devoid of dignity in 
arrangement, and of interest in detail. 

The falseness or deficiency of color in the works of 
Mr. Landseer has been remarked above. The writer has 
much pleasure in noticing a very beautiful exception in 
the picture of the " Random Shot," certainly the most 
successful rendering he has ever seen of the hue of snow 
imder warm but subdued light. The subtlety of grada- 
tion from the portions of the wreath fully illumined, to 
those which, feebly tinged by the horizontal rays, 
swelled into a dome of dim purple, dark against the 
green evening sky ; the truth of the blue shadows, with 
which this dome was barred, and the depth of delicate 
color out of which the lights upon the footprints were 
raised, deserved the most earnest and serious admira- 
tion ; proving, at the same time, that the errors in color, 
so frequently to be regretted in the works of the paint- 
er, are the result rather of inattention than of feeble 
perception. A curious proof of this inattention occurs 
in the disposition of the shadows in the background of 
the " Old Cover Hack," No. 229. One of its points of 
light is on the rusty iron handle of a pump, in the shape 
of an S. The sun strikes the greater part of its length, 
illuminating the perpendicular portion of the curve ; yet 
shadow is only cast on the wall behind by the returning 
portion of the lower extremity. A smile may be excited 
by the notice of so trivial a circumstance ; but the sim- 
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plicity of the error renders it the more remarkable, and 
the great masters of chiaroscuro are accurate in all such 
minor points; a vague sense of greater truth results 
from this correctne88, oven when it is not in particulars 
analyzed or noted by the observer. In the small but 
very valuable Paul Potter in Lord Westminster's coliic- 
tion, the body of one of the sheep under the hedge is for 
the most part in shadow, but the simiight touches the 
extremity of the back. The sim is low, and the shadows 
feeble and distoi*ted ; yet that of the sunlighted fleece is 
cast exactly in its true place and proportion beyond that 
of the hedge. The spectator may not observe this ; yet, 
imobserved, it is one of the circumstances which make 
him feel the picture to be full of simshine. 

As an example of i)erfect color, and of the most refined 
handling ever perhaps exhibited in animal painting, the 
Butcher's Dog in the comer of Mr. Mulready's " Butt," 
No. 160, deserved a whole room of the Academy to him- 
self. This, with the spaniel in the " Choosing the Wed- 
ding Gown," and the two dogs in the hayfield subje<;t 
(Burchell and Sophia), displaj^s perhaps the most won- 
derful, because the most dignified, finish in the expres- 
sion of anatomy and covering — of muscle and hide at once, 
and assuredly the most perfect unity of drawing and 
color, which the entire range of ancient and modem 
aii can exhibit. Albert Durer is indeed the only rival 
who might be suggested ; and, though greater fai* in im- 
agination, and equal in draughtsmanship, Albert Durer 
was less true and less delicate in hue. In sculpturesque 
arrangement both masters show the same degree of feel- 
ing : any of these dogs of Mulroady might be taken out 
of the canvas and cut in alabaster, or, perhaps better, 
struck upon a coin. Every lock and line of the hair has 
been grouped as it is on a Greek die ; and if this not al- 
ways without some loss of ease and of action, yet this very 
loss is ennobling, in a period when all is generally sacri- 
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ficed to the great coxcombry of art, the affectation of 
ease. 

Yet Mr. Mulready himself is not always free from af- 
fectation of some kind ; mannerism, at least, there is in 
his treatment of tree-trunks. There is a ghastliness 
about his labored anatomies of them, as well as a want of 
specific character. Why need they be always flayed? 
The hide of a beech-tree, or of a birch or fir, is nearly as 
f iiir a thing as an animal's ; glossy as a dove's neck barred 
with black like a zebra, or glowing in purple gray and 
velvet brown like furry cattle in sunset. Why not paint 
these as Mr. Mulready paints other things, as they are ? 
that simplest, that deepest of all secrets, which gives 
such majesty to the ragged leaves about the edges of the 
pond in the " Gravel-pit," (No. 126,) and imparts a strange 
interest to the gray ragged urchins disappearing behind 
the bank, that bank so low, so familiar, so sublime! 
WTiat a contrast between the deep sentiment of that com- 
monest of all comraim, homeliest of all homely, subjects, 
and the lost sentiment of Mr. Stanfield's " Amalfi," the 
chief landscape of the year, full of exalted material, and 
mighty crags, and massy seas, grottoes, precipices, and 
convents, fortress-towers and cloud-capped mountains, 
and all in vain, merely because that same simple secret 
has been despised ; because nothing there is painted as it 
is I The picture was a most singular example of the 
scenic assemblage of contradictory theme which is char- 
sicteristic of Picturesque, as opposed to Poetical, composi- 
tion. The lines chosen from Sogers for a titular legend 
were full of summer, glowing with golden light, and 
toned with quiet melancholy : 

''To him who sails 
Under the shore, a few white villages, 
Scattered above, below, some in the cloudy 
Some on the margin of the dark blue sea. 
And glittering thro' their lemon groves, announoe 
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The region of Amalfl. Then, half-fallen, 

A lonely watch-tower on the precipice, 

Their ancient landmark, comes — long may it last I 

And to the seaman, in a distant age. 

Though now he little thinks how large his debt, 

Serve for their monument." 

Prepared by these lines for a dream upon deep, calm 
waters, under the shadow and scent of the close lemon 
leaves, the spectator found himself placed by the i>ainter, 
wet through, in a noisy fishing-boat, on a splashing se^i, 
with just as much on his hands as he could manage to 
keep her gunwale from being stove in against a black 
rock ; and with a heavy gray squall to windward. (This 
squall, by the by, was the very same which appeared in 
the picture of the Magra of 1847, and so were the snowy 
mountains above ; only the squall at Amalfi entered on 
the left, and at the Magra on the right.) Now th<^ 
scenery of Amalfi is impressive alike in storm or calm, 
and the writer has seen the Mediterranean as majestic* 
and as southemlookiug in its rage as in its rest. But it 
is treating both the green water and woods unfairly to 
destroy their peace without expressing their power; and 
withdraw from them their sadness and their sun, without 
the substitution of any effect more terrific than that of a 
squall at the Nore. The snow on the distant mountains 
chilled what it could not elevate, and was untrue to the 
scene besides ; there is no snow on the Monte St. Angelo 
in summer except what is kept for the Neapolitan confec- 
tioners. The great merit of the picture was its rock- 
painting ; too good to have required the aid of the exag- 
geration of forms which satiated the eye throughout the 
composition. 

Mr. F. K. Piekersgill's "Contest of Beauty " (No. 615.), 
and Mr. Uwins's "Vineyard Scene in the South of 
France,*' were, after Mr. Mulready*s works, among the 
most interesting pieces of color in the Exhibition. The 
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former, very rich and sweet in its hannonies, and especi- 
ally happy in its contrasts of light and dark armor ; nor 
less in the fancy of the little Love who, losing his hold 
of the orange boughs, was falling ignominiously without 
having time to open his wings. The latter was a curious 
example of what I have described as abstraction of color. 
Strictly true or possible it was not ; a vintage is usually 
a dusty and dim-looking j)rocedure; but there were 
poetry and feeling in Mr. Uwins's idealization of the 
sombre black of the veritable grape into a luscious ultra- 
marine i^urple, glowing among the green leaves like so 
much painted glass. The figures were bright and grace- 
ful in the extreme and most happily grouped. Little 
else that could be called color was to be seen upon the 
walls of the Exhibition, with the exception of the smaller 
works of Mr. Etty. Of these, the single head, " Morn- 
ing Prayer," (No. 25.), and the " Still Life " (No. 73.), 
deserved, allowing for their peculiar aim, the highest 
praise. The larger subjects, more especially the St. 
John, were wanting in the merits peculiar to the painter ; 
:ind in other respects it is alike painful and useless to 
jiUude to them. A very important and valuable work of 
Mr. Harding was placed, as usual, where its merits could 
be but ill seen, and where its chief fault, a feebleness of 
color in the principal light on the distant hills, was ap- 
parent. It was one of the very few views of the year 
which w(ue transcripts, nearly without exaggeration, of 
the features of the localities. 

Among the less conspicuous landscapes, Mr. W. E. 
Dighton's " Hay Meadow Corner " deserved especial 
notice ; it wjis at once rigorous, fresh, faithful, and im- 
pretonding, the management of the distance most in- 
irenious, and the painting of the foreground, with the 
single exception of Mr. Mulready's above noticed, im- 
<luestionably the best in the room. I have before had 
ui'casion to notice a picture by this artist, " A Hayfield 
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in a Shower," exhibited in the British Institution in 1847, 
and this year (1848) in the Scottish Academy, whose sky, 
in qualities of rainy, shattered, transparent gi'ay, I have 
seldom seen equalled ; nor the mist of its distance, ex- 
pressive alike of previous heat and present beat of rain. 
I look with much interest for other works by this painter. 
A hurried visit to Scotland in the spring of this year, 
while it enables the writer to acknowledge the ardor and 
genius manifested in very many of the works exhibited 
in the Scottish Academy, cannot be considered as furnish- 
ing him with sufficient grounds for specific criticism. 
He cannot, however, err in testifying his concurrence in 
the opinion expressed to him by several of the most dis- 
tinguished members of that Academy, respecting the 
singular merit of the works of Mr. H. Drummond. A 
cabinet picture of " Banditti on the Watch," ai)peared to 
him one of the most masterly, unaffected, and sterling 
pieces of quiet painting he has ever seen from the hand 
of a living artist ; and the other works of Mr. Drummond 
were alike remarkable for their manly and earnest finish, 
and their sweetness of feeling. 






